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NOTES AT PALERMO AND ITS ENVIRONS 


Mr. PARNELL ON PAROLE.——The Government ought 
at once to have notified the precise nature of Mr. Parnell’s 
release. People fancied that a new leaf in that wondrous 
volume entitled “ The Government Policy towards Ireland” 
had been turned over, and that the notorious failure of the 
Land Act and the increase of lawlessness and outrage were 
to be met by further acts of conciliation. Possibly the 
Government were not sorry to deceive the public for some 
twenty-four hours or so, as it afforded some chance of 
testing public opinion. However, it has since been officially 
stated that all surmises of a change of policy founded on 
this incident are baseless, and that Mr. Parnell has merely 
been temporarily released from prison on gardle; the motive 
for his release being business caused by a domestic bereave- 
ment. It is not likely that Mr. Parnell will break his parle. 
He is a gentleman, and presumably a man of honour. And, 
apart from principle, interest alone would induce him to 
keep to the letter of his bond. Any breach of faith on his 
part would lower him in the eyes of his many thousand 
worshippers, whereas if he returns to gaol as quietly as he 
quitted it he will seem to them a greater martyr than ever. 
His self-constraint in this respect has already been evinced 
by the manner in which he gave his would-be worshippers the 
slip at Willesden. But the whole of this affair makes one 
perceive more clearly than ever what a blundering remedy is 
this locking-up of untried men on suspicion. If the Govern- 
ment dared chop their heads off, as Robespierre would have 
done, there might be’some sense in arresting them. But in 
this case a time must come when they will be allowed to go. 
In prison, they are a power among the Irish people ; released, 
they will be a greater power than ever. And the mistake 
of the Government is the more inexcusable because the most 
important of these suspects were arrested, not for preaching 
rebellion, but because they had a plan of their own for testing 
the Government Land Act. Mr. Gladstone could not brook 
such unparalleled insolence and ingratitude, and so he thrust 
them into prison. We are not asserting that Mr. Parnell and 
his associates are undeserving of punishment, but we do 
assert that no crimes have been publicly proved against them, 
and that the Government policy in this respect savours rather 
of the Star Chamber than of the usages of a free country. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE TORIES.——The Radicals 
complain bitterly of the manner in which Mr, Gladstone is 
frequently attacked by his political opponents. The other 
day Sir Wilfrid Lawson declared that if Lord Salisbury were 
to counsel the younger Tory orators his advice would be, 
“ Don’t talk politics, don’t discuss any future measures ; but 
keep firing away, and abusing William Ewart Gladstone.” 
Now, it must be admitted that there is far too much personal 
abuse in the speeches of several prominent Conservatives ; 
but it is amusing to find this condemned by the Radicals, 
who are certainly not very particular in their choice of the 
epithets which they apply to Lord Salisbury. He is accused 
of every offence of which an English statesman can be guilty ; 
and sometimes the charges against him relate to offences 
(such as deliberate falsehood) of which we may hope that 
English statesmen are incapable. The Radicals are apt to 
forget not only their own present methods of conducting 
political controversy, but the tone of the long series of orations 
which preceded Mr. Gladstone’s accession to office. The 
wildest Tory harangues are mild compared with the Mid- 
lothian speeches, in which the Liberal leader poured forth a 
torrent of passion that may almost be said to have surprised 
the whole civilised world. Mr. Gladstone was frequently 
warned at the time that his extravagance would be fiercely 
resented, and events have proved that the warning was 
correct. The Tories were as willing as their party had been 
on former occasions to accept defeat, but they could not for- 
give the means by which their defeat was accomplished. In 
the treatment of so terrible a crisis as that which confronts us 
in Ireland, it would, no doubt, be well if all parties thought 
only of the national welfare ; but the Radicals have no right 
to expect the Tories to exhibit a virtue in which they them- 
selves and their chief have been so conspicuously deficient. 


THE PORTSMOUTH REVIEW.——In several ways the 
Volunteer Review was a success. The fine weather made it 
brilliant as a spectacle: military big-wigs ungrudgingly 
praised the men’s soldierly bearing; while Portsmouth 
citizens bore equally hearty testimeny to their excellent 
behaviour as visitors. For these testimonials the Volunteers 
may be justly proud, and their relations and friends (which 
means pretty nearly ail England) may also be proud of these 
citizen soldiers, who have certainly learnt something of the 
art of war, whose patriotism exceeds their love of personal 
ease, and who will assuredly do their best, should the Battle 
of Dorking ever be fought, to make it an English victory. At 
the same time, it must be confessed that after these Easter 
Reviews there is usually heard a chorus of criticism which, 
though less pleasant to hear, is not altogether without 
justification. It is somewhat to this effect:—“If the aim of 
you Volunteers is simply to gratify a crowd of sightseers by 
rapid evolutions and a liberal expenditure of cartridges, 
verily you have your reward. But, if you aim at being 
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really useful soldiers in case of invasion, you have still much 
to learn. Many of your movements are worse than useless ; 
they are positively misleading. You place yourselves where, in 
areal fight, you would be simply annihilated.” There is sense 
in this, no doubt, but it is not fair to lay all the blame on 
the shoulders of the Volunteers. It would be beneficial if 
the Autumn Manceuvres of the French and German armies 
were more closely followed, and if military instruction rather 
than effectiveness of display were the prime consideration. 
For this the Volunteers are quite ready. These men 
are citizen soldiers, who come to this gathering at no small 
personal inconvenience, not because they consider it a plea- 
sant outing, but because they wish it to be converted into a 
severe scientific lesson in war. It may be suspected 
that the very best-arranged military manceuvres in the world 
are, in the absence of shot and shell, about as much like reai 
war as “the Marchioness’s” orange-peel and water were like 
the true juice of the grape, but itis the plain duty of the 
War Office authorities to give the Volunteers all they demand, 
and to sacrifice altogether the spectacular part of the pro- 
ceedings to the practical. , 


Ecypt.—The dangers ahead in Egypt were once more 
recalled to the minds of politicians this week by the 
intelligence that a plot against the life of Arabi Pasha had 
been discovered. Unfortunately, the “Egyptian Question” 
seems to be as complicated, and surrounded by as many 
difficulties, at the present moment as at any previous time. 
According to Sir William Gregory, Arabi Pasha has no other 
aim than to promote the welfare of his country; but he is 
evidently the representative of social and political forces 
which he is incompetent to control. The officers by whose 
aid he was raised to power not only clamour for promotion, 
but demand that the resources of the nation shall be drained 
in order to increase the strength of the army. There is also 
an agitation for the dismissal of all European officials 
employed in the public service, although it is well known 
that many of them are doing work which could not possibly 
be accomplished by natives. Arabi Pasha may be anxious 
to pursue a moderate policy; but it depends upon his 
supporters whether he will be permitted to carry out what are 
supposed to be his good intentions. As for the Khedive, he 
can scarcely be said to have any real influence on the course 
of Egyptian politics. Had England and France persisted in 
the determination to maintain him in power, he might have 
succeeded in satisfying the aspirations of the Nationalists 
without violent innovations; but his subjects have ceased to 
believe that the Western Powers would make any sacrifice on 
his behalf. He is, therefore, compelled to do the bidding of 
the dominant party, and nobody supposes that he would be 
able to overcome, or even to check, a revolutionary 
movement. Besides the internal sources of trouble, the 
Sultan has never ceased to intrigue among the malcontents, 
and itis by no means certain that mischief is not being 
secretly done by the ex-Khedive, who is confident that he has 
a mission to act as the saviour of Egyptian society. It would 
be satisfactory to know whether the British Government have 
any definite theory as to the true policy of England in the 
midst of these perplexities. So far as at present appears, 
they are merely “letting things drift,” in the hope that 
serious calamities will somehow be averted. 


UNEMPLOYED PERSONS AND EMIGRATION. A 
gathering of unemployed workmen for the purpose of making 
their wants publicly known comes as an especially touching 
incident on Easter Monday, a day upon which the humblest 
who have money in their pockets are in some way or other 
keeping holiday. Some writers have expressed surprise that, 
at a time when there has been a certain revival of commercial 
activity, there should be any respectable men vainly seeking 
employment. The real fact, however, is, that in a complicated 
society like that of ours, whether trade generally be brisk or 
slack, there are always a number of people whose services are 
not greatly in demand. Numerous handicrafts, for example, 
are gradually being killed off by mechanical inventions. 
These trades, however, die hard, because those who follow 
them, being probably too old to learn a new business, will 
work at semi-starvation wages, and thus compete with the 
machine-made article. There is much misery of this kind, 
caused by no moral or physical defect, hidden away out of 
public sight. But, besides this, there are a number of persons 
who are not very skilful in their own trades, or whose 
tempers are perhaps unaccommodating, and who, therefore, 
are especially liable to be thrown out of work, and when once 
a man gets into the habit of being thrown out, he rarely finds 
permanent employment. Emigration is a perilous remedy, 
unless it can be shown that these persons can do some sort 
of work which the colonists want done. Too often they are 
like the woman from the Black Country whe could do nothing 
but pack files, and who found that in America (in those days) 
they only wanted to unpack'files. It would be well, before 
hastily shovelling unemployed persons out of the country, to 


establish a farm and workshop where men’s capabilities could - 


be tested, and where they could be taught the rudiments of 
some of those trades, such as blacksmithing and carpentering, 
which are in perennial demand in the Colonies, 


PRINCE GORTCHAKOFF.—The retirement of Prince 
Gortchakoff has produced, on the whole, a good impression 
throughout Europe. It cannot be supposed that so old a 
man, if he had remained in office, would have continued to 
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exercise much direct influence on international politics. He 
was, however, the nominal head of the party which looks 
upon war between “the Slav and the Teuton” as inevitable, 
whereas his successor, M. de Giers, is known to be friendly 
to Germany. The change does not afford a perfect guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace, since there may be influences 
in Russia more powerful than the Czar ; but it is at any rate 
valuable as an indication of the Czar’s personal wishes. The 
aged statesman who thus vanishes from the political life of 
the world must reflect rather bitterly on the fact that his 
disappearance is regarded as a relief by his master. He 
has played a prominent part in recent history, but he himself 
must be aware that, notwithstanding many individual 
triumphs, he has not played it very successfully, The 
position of Russia is by no means so commanding as when 
he began his career, and few competent observers are of 
opinion that it is likely to improve in the near future. This 
is due rather to the circumstances in which he has been 
compelled to act than to any defect in his political 
genius. He could not, if he would, have prevented the late 
war with Turkey; and the union of Germany, which has 
entirely altered the conditions of “the balance of power,” 
resulted from causes that necessarily baffled his calcula- 
tions. Besides, even when Russia seemed to be almost 
capable of dominating the whole of Europe, there were 
beneath the surface elements of disturbance which were 
certain sooner or later to reveal themselves. Prince Gort- 
chakoff cannot fairly be blamed by his countrymen for 
having failed to assert the pretensions of a nation which has 
been for many years on the verge of anarchy. 


CETEWAYO.—This journal has always consistently main- 
tained that the Zulu War was a blunder. We had far better 
have left Cetewayo’s power alone, if only as a check on the 
surly Boers of the Transvaal. However, it is of no use crying 
over spilt milk, so it is more pertinent at the present time to 
discuss the prospects of Cetewayo’s restoration to sovereign 
power. We can appreciate Lady Florence Dixie’s ardent 
sympathies for the discrowned monarch, nor need we enter- 
tain a very lofty opinion of the polygamous John Dunn ; but at 
the same time the benefits obtained ought to be very con- 
siderable for the risks run. The petty chiefs would doubtless 
resent Cetewayo’s restoration, civil war would possibly ensue 
in Zululand, and the colonists, both Dutch and English, warn 
us that the agitation thus caused might spread over a large 
part of South Africa. This would be a heavy price to pay 
for the restoration to power of a man whom, nevertheless, we 
may freely admit to have been unfairly treated. As for 
Cetewayo’s proposed visit to England, there is little to be said 
againstit. He will probably not enjoy the climate unless he 
comes during our brief and fitful summer. He will learn, 
what other semi-civilised visitors have learnt, that the English 
are a very powerful people, and that they have made various 
mechanical discoveries—but he will also learn, unless we keep 
all unpleasant spectacles out of his sight, that Englishmen, 
and Englishwomen too, and not of the lowest class only, can 
sink, in spite of the safeguards of civilisation and Christianity, 
to depths of meanness and degradation beyond the capacity 
of any untutored savage. 


BONAPARTISM.——A lively controversy has been going 
on betwen the two Bonapartist journals, the Mafoléon and 
the Pays. The latter contends that there is a vital difference 
of opinion between Prince Napoléon and his son, Prince 
Victor, while the former denies that any such difference 
exists, and urges the Bonapartists to maintain their loyalty 
to the recognised head of the party. The controversy seems 
to be followed with considerable interest in France ; but it is 
remarkable that nobody attaches much practical importance 
to it. Even the Bonapartists themselves regard the dispute 
as one that cannot in any way affect French politics, and the 
Republicans attend to it merely as they would attend to any 
other controversy about persons with whose names they 
are familiar. There could hardly be a more decisive 
indication of the decay of the Imperial cause. Even after 
the Franco-German War there was for some time a chance 
that the Napoleonic dynasty would be restored ; at any rate 
the Bonapartists would not admit that they had been finally 
defeated. Now they have apparently no hope of over- 
throwing the Republic, and most of them are influenced 
rather by sentiment than by reason in upholding the 
traditions of their party. It is improbable that the striking 
change which has passed over French opinion is due to the 
unpopularity of the Bonapartes, It appears rather to spring 
from the conviction of “the masses” that an Imperial 
system, no matter by what family it might be represented, 
would necessarily be attended by political corruption, and 
would, therefore, in the end lead to disaster. If this be the 
true explanation, Prince Napoléon and his son, like the 
Comte de Chambord, can have no higher claim to honour 
either now or hereafter than that they happen to inherit a 
great historic name. 


Jumbo IN AMERICA—Barnum’s proclamation on the 
occasion of the arrival at New York of this world-renowned 
pachyderm is worthy of a Past-Master in the peculiarly 
Transatlantic art of bunkum. The whole British nation, 
headed by Queen Victoria, is represented as clinging tearfully 
to Jumbo’s tail, vowing that they will never be separated from 
their Jumbo. But the Mighty Showman appears, waving the 
irresistible Stars and Stripes, whereupon Jumbo consents to 
be led to the Paradise of the West. With all this there are 
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skilfully interlarded descriptions of Jumbo’s gigantic stature. 
The American elephants are depicted as pigmies by his side. 
There can be little doubt, then, that if he survives the effect 
of the passage and the change of climate, he will be inter- 
viewed by tens of thousands of American citizens, young and 
old, during the coming summer. And then in November our 
Jumbo is to be once more among us ! Joyful news! Accom- 
panied by the famous Baby Elephant! We wonder whether 
Jumbo will trumpet with a nasal twang, out of compliment to 
the citizens of his new country? Worse still, will he come 
back with a xd trunk, the mucous membrane having become 
inflamed by copious alcoholic potations? For it isa sad 
fact that on the voyage out, instead of joining the Blue 
Ribbon Army like a steady, well-conducted elephant, Jumbo 
developed a great fondness for whisky. Let us hope that the 
whisky was only taken as a prophylactic against sea-sickness, 
and that on shore he has returned to unadulterated Adam’s 
ale. 


NoTICE.—-With this Number is issued an EXTRA 
SUPLEMENT of EIGHT PAGES, containing ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the VOLUNTEERS af PORTSMOUTH, with Descriptive 
Letterpress.——The two Half-sheets, though delivered in the 
middle of the paper, must be placed for binding as indicated 
by their pagination. 


NOW OPEN. 
THE GRAPHIC GALLERY, 
190, STRAND, 


TEN YEARS’ HOLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND. 


A SERIES OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS FROM NATURE 
BY 
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M®& IRVING is gratified to announce that the present demand 
for seats at the LYCEUM being without precedent during his management, to 
meet the wants of the public desirous of witnessing the performance of ROMEO and 
qOLIET, seats can be booked for two months in advance. Romeo, Mr. IRVING. 
uliet, Miss ELLEN TERRY. Nurse, Mrs. Stirling; Mr. Terriss, Mr. Fernandez, 
Mr. Howe.\Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. LYCEUM. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING at 7, 

Hazlewood’s great Drama, OUR LOT IN LIFE: or, BRIGHTER DAYS IN 
STORE. Mrs. S. Lane; Misses Adams, Eversleigh, Lewis; Messrs. Clifford, 
Reynolds, Robinson, Newbound, Drayton, srendmag. | Henry, Bigwood, Meares. 
INCIDENTALS. Sillo and Zetti, the lying Wonders, Sisters Cuthbert. Concluding 
with THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN ARY, 


Me. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

Managers, Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain.—St. George's Hall, Langham 
Place. “THE HEAD OF THE POLL,” by Arthur Law, Music by Eaton Faning, and 
a New Musical Sketch by Mr. Corney Grain, entitled ““NOT AT HOME.” 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday at Eight. Thursday and Saturday at 
Three. Admission rs. and zs., Salis 38. and Ss. 


MASEKELYNE and COOKE’S EASTER ARRANGEMENTS. 
—Until further notice, there will be TWO PERFORMANCES EVERY DAY. 

Shortly after Easter MASKELYNE and COOKE will present two distinct programmes 

Enedely week. Full particulars shortly. EGYPTIA LY. 


HALL, PICCADILLY. 


CORPORATION OF LIVERPOOL.—AUTUMN EXHIBI- 
TION OF PICTURES IN OIL AND WATER COLOURS, 18382. 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
The above Exhibition will OPEN in the WALKER ART GALLERY, on MONDAY, 
4th September. The dates for receiving pictures are from the rst to the x2th of August, 


both inclusive. 2 i te 
Forms, cards of particulars, and all information may be obtained on application to 
Mr. Charles Dyall, curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, to whom all works of art, 
intended for exhibition, should be addressed. : : 
London Agent, Mr. James Bourlet, 17, Nassau Street, Middlesex Hospital. 
YosuPH RAYNER, Town Clerk, 
Honorary Secretary. 


ae 
FRENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.—The zoth ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION OF PICTURES by Artists of the Continental Schools is NOW 
OPEN, and includes the selebrated picture by Bastien Lepage, ‘‘ Le Mendant,” two 
important works by Professor L. C. Miiller, an tudies from Nature by 
Carl Heffner. 


RTHUR TOOTH and SONS’ SPRING EXHIBITION of 

ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL PICTURES is NOW OPEN, including 

BASTIEN LEPAGE'S New Picture, BAS MECHE, at 5, Haymarket, opposite Her 
Majesty's Theatre.—Admission, One Shilling, including Catalogue 


[NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will OPEN on MONDAY 
Next, the 17th of April. Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, H. F. PHILLIPS, Sec. 


£ | “HE LION AT HOME. Painted by Rosa Bonheur. This 
splendid chef-d'ceuvre, the latest production of this celebrated Artist. Also the 

complete engraved works of Rosa Bonheur. Now on Exhibition at L, H, LEFEVRE'S 

GALLERY 1a, King Street, St. James's, S.W. Admission One Shilling. 10 to 6. 


“THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures 
by Artistes of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN at Thomas 
McLean's Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, including Catalogue, rs. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, ‘“*ECCE HOMO ” (‘Full of 
Divine dignity."—The Times) and “THE ASCENSION," with “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE PRAETORIUM," “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
all his other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
zoto6, One Shilling. 


Ce eT a 
GAvoy GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS, 115, STRAND.— 

NOW ON VIEW. “Besieged,” Painted by F. Holl, Etched by Waltner. 
“What are the Wild Waves Saying,” Painted by C. W. Nicholls, Engraved by G. H. 
Every. All the Modern Publications On View. 


Me RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMEMENTS, 1883. 
TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May rst to the pst October, 1882. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, 


Derby, April, 1882. General Manager. 
RIGHTON.—EVERY SUNDAY.—A Cheap First Class Train 


from Victoria at 10.45 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Day 
Return Tickets, ros, > “ 

A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run on the 10.45 a.m. Train from Victoria to 
Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 8,30 p.m. Train. Special Cheap Fare from 
Victoria, including Pullman Car, 13s., available by these Trains only. 

Tickets and every information at the Brighton Company's West End General Offices, 
28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City 
Office, Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; also at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 

(By order) J. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


a collection of 


Now REeEapy, 
VOLUME XXIV. 


OTE OHA Pere 


Containing the issues from Juty 1 to Dec. 31, and including the Extra Summer and 
Christmas Numbers. 

The Volume contains over 500 Illustrations from Drawings by the best artists, 
embracing Portraits of Eminent Persons, copies of Celebrated Paintings and Works of 
Art, and illustrations of the various current events of the period, 

Handsomely bound in blue cloth, gilt lettered, and with gilt edges, it forms an 
attractive and welcome present. 

Price a0s,, or carriage free to any Railway Station in England on receipt of cheque 


or ats, 190, Strano, Lonpow, 


THE recent commemoration of the sixth ‘hundredth anniversary 
of the Sicilian Vespers has revived general interest in the 
Picturesquely-situated capital of Sicily, comparatively little known 
to the tourist world which rarely advances beyond Naples, 
And yet Palermo is well worth a visit. It is charmingly surrounded, 
and no less attractive to the archzologist than to the lover of 
scenery, while to the business man it is interesting from the fact that it 
is a busy seaport, and, next to Rome and Naples, the largest town in 
the Italian kingdom. The costumes of the natives, also, are more 
out of the common than those of their compatriots on the mainland, 
as may be seen in our sketches. The young damsel in No. 4 belongs 
to the Piana de Greci—an Albanian colony, supposed to hdve been 
established in Sicily some 400 years since. Our artist saw several 
young women thus attired, one being in purple velvet, the bodice 
embroidered in gold, with a light blue shawl. The other, repre- 
sented in the sketch, was dressed in silk embroidered in gold (literaliy 
** greenery-yallery ”), with a silver plate belt ornamented with a large 
and handsome ‘‘ George and the Dragon ” boss. Her shoulders 
and her elbows were decorated with green silk crosses. She wore a 
crimson and gold turban, and the hair of both girls was bound up with 
horizontal crimson silk bows. The sketches need little further expla- 
nation. In No. 2 an Englishman has evidently ventured out of 
Palermo to visit the neighbourhood, a somewhat dangerous under- 
taking for a stranger, as brigands infest the district, and may not 
only rob him, but capture and hold him to ransom, _ A friendly 
soldier is warning the adventurous Briton that the village has a 
suspicious repute, to which he replies manifestly oblivious of his 
tourist suit and equipment, ‘‘How are they to know I’m 
English?” The mountain road shows a scene common to all 
Italian villages, while the cloisters in No. 9 are situated at Monreale, 
a neighbouring town of some 16,000 inhabitants, and chiefly note- 
worthy for its cathedral, one of the most remarkable ecclesiastical 
edifices in Sicily. The cloisters are situated in an old Convent of 
Benedictine monks. They contain 216 columns of particularly 
elegant form and_moulding.—Our engravings are from sketches by 
Mr. C. W. Cole, Paymaster H.M.S. Soscawen, 


THE CONDITION OF IRELAND 


EVERYBODY is saying that something must be done to put an end 
to the scandalous state of affairs in Ireland, and many and various 
are the suggestions put forward as to the policy which it would be 
best to adopt. Meanwhile little appears to be done, and the 
savage vindictiveness of the “finest peasantry in Europe” seems to 
grow day by day more intense ; attempted murders, outrages against 
person and property, and threatening notices of the most terrible 
character being everyday occurrences in many parts of the country, 
The trial of the two men, Brennan and Martin, for the murder of Mr. 
Jackson, in Dorset Street, Dublin, has been postponed until the 
next Commission, owing to an insufficient attendance of jurors. 
Kinsella, who shot the boy Andrews in Tighe Street, has been 
convicted of manslaughter, and sentenced to penal servitude for 
twenty years, Chief Justice Morris remarking, in passing sentence, 
that the lad had been entrusted to his care, and it was his duty to 
have protected him; and declaring his belief that the prisoner’s 
protestations of innocence were ‘‘ mere idle attempts to create further 
mystery in the case.” On Saturday night a young man was wounded 
in the leg by a spent pistol bullet while walking in Sackville Street, 
but, though numbers of people were about, no one saw from whence 
the shot came. It is thought possible that some one carrying a 
revolver in his pocket may have accidently touched the trigger, and 
caused it to go off, 

Turning to the sad subjects of our illustrations, we deal first 
with the murder of Mr. Herbert, which was committed on the 
3oth ult., as he was walking home alone, from the Petty Sessions 
Court at Castleisland, a thing which he had only twice done during 
the past two years, his usual custom being to:drive, and to have a 
man-servant with him. On the fatal evening, however, he left the 
town on foot, being accompanied by a constable as far as the police 
barracks, It was about half-a-mile farther along the road that the 
assassins fired upon him from their ambush behind a hedge, and it 
is thought that there must have been at least three of them, armed 
with different weapons, from the nature of the’wounds found on the 
body, the leftarm being brokenand the right hand completely shattered 
by small shot, wailst there was a slug wound in the head, and a rifle- 
bullet wound through the right lung, this last being the immediate 
cause of death. Mr. Herbert appears to have struggled on for a few 
yards after the first shot, and to have tried to draw a revolver which 
he always carried in his breast-pocket, but he then fell forward 
dead, the body being first discovered by a country woman, who 
hurried to Castleisland with the news, ¢ 

The worst feature of the case is that the people of the neighbour- 
hood were shameless enough to openly exhibit their exultation, and 
that on the very evening of the murder a number of lambs were 
killed on his lawn. _ Mr. Herbert, who was about forty-five years of 
age, was an unmarried man, and the only other occupants of his 
residence were his mother and a few servants. He was agent for a 
small estate at Kingwilliamstown, County Cork; and had also some 
lands of his own near Castleisland, It is stated that previous to 
the establishment of the Land League he was one of the most 
popular mem in Kerry, but his outspoken condemnation of that 
Movement seems to have long ago brought him into disfavour, and 
the feeling against him was doubtless increased by some evictions 
which were recently carried out upon his estate. Some guns have 
been found near the spot where Mr. Herbert fell, and several 
persons have been arrested on suspicion of being concerned 
in the murder, but there is little chance of getting sufficient 
evidence to convict the guilty parties, although the Govern- 
ment has offered very large rewards for information leading to 
that desirable result. Mr. Herbert’s remains were interred on 
Monday in the family burial-place at Tralee. The inmates of an 
adjacent farmhouse refused to supply a rope required to lower the 
coffin, and it is feared that the grave will be subjected to outrage. 

, Following so close upon the murder of Mr, Herbert the assassina- 
tion of Mrs. Henry Smythe has intensified the alarm, horror, and 
indignation with which all unprejudiced people regard the state of 
the country. The victim was a lady well known in Dublin society, 
the wife of Mr, Henry Smythe, J.P., of 33, Fitzwilliam Place, 
Dublin. Being on a visit to her brother-in-law, she on Sunday, the 
2nd inst., accompanied him in his Carriage, together with Lady 
Harriet Monck, to church, at Collinstown, near Mullingar, and the 

arty was returning from church when the murder was committed. 

etween the church and Barbavilla House there is a plantation 
skirting the side of the road, and here three assassins lay in ambush, 
So little did they fear detection that they were plainly visible to the 
coachman, Then faces were blackened, and they were otherwise 
disguised, As the carriage was passing they fired three shots almost 
simultaneously, one of which lodged in Mrs, Smythe’s head, the left 
side of which was completely shattered. A few days ago Mr. John 
Talbot, Mr. Barlow Smythe’s agent, resigned, having been threatened 
with a violent death if he continued in the office. Mr. Barlow 


Smythe has been frequently threatened, but with a fearless spirit 
had stood his ground. He has written to his tenants, informing 
them that in future their rents must be paid to a non-resident 
agent, who can make no allowances nor do anything on the pro- 
perty not strictly required by law ; and telling them that he regards 
many of them as guilty of complicity with the crime, and more 
as accomplices after the fact in their tacit countenance of the 
murder, which they may indeed regret, because of the mistake 
(which they, of course, hope to rectify), and as prejudicial to the 
Land League, but not as a sin against God’s command, ‘Thou shalt 
do no murder.” Mr. Smythe has also written to Mr. Gladstone, 
laying the guilt at his door, as one result of his practical adhesion 
to the principle that ‘Force is no remedy” in the case of Irish 
savagery, supported as he is in that part of his policy by the **No 
Rent” M.P.’s, their Press, and some Irish Bishops. He adds, ina 
postscript, that the terrorism existing under the protection of this 
policy is so tremendous, that he knows there are few of those who 
abhor the crime who would venture to denounce the assassins had 
they seen them, and that were they to do so their lives would be 
forfeited, while the prisoners would almost as surely escape after the 
farce of a trial by jury. The Premier, in acknowledgment of this 
letter, simply expresses his deep and heartfelt sympathy with Mr. 
Smythe, and his confidence that he will readily understand why he 
does not notice the matters of charge contained in the communi- 
cation. Another letter has been addressed by Mr. Smythe to Mr. 
Forster, saying that the murder was reported to the Viceroy, who 
at once sent a sympathetic reply, for which he is grateful, but 
complaining that no further notice had been taken by the ‘‘ nominal 
executive of Ireland.” To this the Chief Secretary responds, express- 
ing his deep sympathy, and assuring him that the authorities have 
been straining every nerve to discover the perpetrators of 
the crime; the fact that no reward has been advertised being 
simply due to the circumstance that four persons are already in custody 
on remand, charged with the murder. In a letter to the Dudiiz 
Daily Express, Mr. Smythe publicly offers his mournful thanks 
to the many friends, acquaintances and strangers, who have 
sent to him letters of condolence and sympathy. The remains 
of Mrs, Smythe were interred on Wednesday, the 5th inst., 
at Kilcumney,—Our portraits are from photographs : Mr. Herbert, 
by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W.; and Mrs. Smythe, by 
Fritz Borntraeger, Wiesbaden. The views are from sketches by our 
special artist. 


DUCK-SHOOTING AT BELLARY 


Tus sketch is from a photograph by Mr. George Breithaupt, of 
the Bank of Madras, Bellary. Duck-shooting from a punt in India 
is much the same as similar sport in England, except that the 
shooter is more likely to suffer from heat than from cold. Bellary, 
however, is a comparatively cool station, being situated 1,600 feet 
above the sea, which ensures a certain degree of freshness during the 
night. It is the chief seat of the judicial and revenue establishments 
for the district. The fort round ‘which the cantonment is situated 
stands on a long hill of bare granite, rising abruptly from the 
plain to the height of 450 feet, and about two miles in circumference, 


THE GIANT VELLAR ROCK 


THIS engraving is also from a photograph taken by Mr. George 
Breithaupt, of the Bank of Madras, Bellary. The photograph is 
the first which has ever been taken of this remarkable rock, which 
faces Tippoo Sultan’s Fort, and which is regarded by all visitors as 
a curiosity, on account of the resemblance of its outline to a 
recumbent figure. 

The Rock is in Bellary, a military station in the Ceded 
districts, Madras Presidency. The town derives its name, 
Bellary, from Vellar, the name of the giant. The rock stands 
Opposite one of the old historical strongholds of Tippeo Sultan, 
about 1780, The Hindoo legend runs that before Tippoo’s time the 
figure rock was inhabited by demons, and that on Giant Vellar 
crossing—or, rather, striding—over from Tippoo’s Rock, against the 
advice of his counsellors, he was seized, and slain by the demons, 
and laid upon his back, where he became petrified. Occasionally a 
Star is seen through the eye towards evening, when the face is very 
striking. A small house, generally occupied by a Fakir priest, is 
still to be seen on the rock. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE—L 


THERE are still plenty of old ‘* Qui-hys ” sunning themselves in 
the quiet avenues of Bath and Cheltenham who can remember when 
the voyage to India was an affair of six months, performed in a 
leisurely fashion on board of a roomy, comfortable Indiaman, which 
put in, in the course of her voyage, at Madeira, St, Helena, and 
the Cape. Then came Lieutenant Waghorn’s rediscovery of the 
Overland Route. Foralong time the term * overland ” was somewhat 
of a misnomer, since the trip was entirely by water, the narrow strip 
across Egypt excepted, and before the railway was made the 
journey across the rugged Desert road was performed in small two- 
horse omnibuses, the heavy baggage being transported on camel back, 

For some twelve years past this small portion of the long transit 
has ceased to be performed by land, since the grand undertaking of 
M. de Lesseps has enabled the largest of steam vessels to pass to 
and fro between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea; but on the 
other hand, the extension of the Continental system of railways has 
transformed a large slice of the journey on this side of the Isthmus 
into a genuine Overland Route. The traveller who is pressed for 
time, or who desires to see something of the wonders and beauties 
of Continental Europe before setting foot in what were once the 
dominions of “ John Company,” now merely crosses the narrow 
strip of salt water which separates Dover from Calais, and is not 
again troubled with qualms arising from the uneven surface of the 
unstable element until he reaches either Brindisi or Venice, 

And the journey is performed in sufficiently luxurious fashion. 
On a_long stretch of railway, like that which unites Calais 
and Brindisi, it is worth while both to sleep and feed in 
comfortable fashion. The modern ‘ Qui-hy ” accordingly, in his 
overland trip, disdains a mere snooze in the corner of a railway 
carriage, or the hasty refreshments furnished at a French or Italian 
‘* Mugby Junction.” He goes to bed as if he were at home, and 
dines on Christmas Day as if he were doing anything rather than 
speeding along at the rate of some thirty miles an hour, Indeed, 
he seems to have been in a pleasant whirling dream ever since he 
left the white cliffs of Dover, when one day, after a warm journey 
down the Red Sea (unless he has had the Iuck to travel during the 
winter months), he finds the good ship Peshazuur abreast of that 
strange-looking place, Aden. ‘Truly a unique port, with its masses 
of black, voleanic rock. Here, should he perchance be too lazy to 
go ashore, he will find plenty of amusement on board, for the decks 
will be invaded by a detachment of the Children of Israel, who 
bring ostrich eggs and feathers for sale. ‘These astute vendors, it is 
averred, will, if they can, pass off an inferior article on the unwary 


: buyer, but should he prudently hold his hand he may be rewarded 


by purchasing really choice goods, such as will delight the eyes of 
his lady friends, and will cause him to remember with satisfaction 
‘* The Story of a Feather,” as performed at black, barren Aden, 


FREMONT PASS, NEW MEXICO 


WE have already illustrated and described some of the scenery on 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railway, and new illustrate the Fremont 
Pass, situated on the highest section of the railway, and indeed of 
any line in North America, This portion, which runs from Malta to 
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Residence of Mr. W. Barlow Smythe. 


i, Barbavilla House, Westmeath, 


—2. Collinstown Church, where Mrs. Henry Smythe had attended Divine Service. —3. The Avenue, Barbavilla 
where the Murder was Committed. 
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MR. A, E, HERBERT, J.P. 
Assassinated near Castleisland, Kerry, March go, 1882 


SEEKING BUCCANEERS’ TREASURE 


MANY exciting and romantic stories are told of 
the Buccaneers of the 16th and 17th centuries who 
harassed the Spanish power inthe New World by sea 
and land. The dreadful accounts of their cruelties 
are only equalled by the semi-fabulous stories of 
their immense accumulations of booty, hidden 
away in caves and other secret: places difficult 
of access; and it is the search for one of these 
treasure caves which is represented in our engrav- 
ing. The quest was undertaken by a gentleman 
named Levy, resident at Kingston, Jamaica, in 
consequence of a story told by a man named 
Currey, a native of Nassau, Bahamas, who stated 
that while trading in a small vessel on the Mosquito 
coast he had landed on the island of Old Prudence 
to cut wood, and while there had chased a lizard 
which disappeared suddenly through a hole in the 
ground, which, upon further search, he found to 
be the rooi of a cave, into which he ultimately 
made his way, and there saw a quantity of rotten 
leather pouches, quaint old chests, and earthen 
jars, all filled with gold and precious stones, the 
value of which he estimated at fifteen millions of 
dollars, After filling his pockets with doubloons 
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MRS. HENRY SMYTHE 
Assassinated at Barbavilla, Westmeath, April 2, 1832 
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he returned to the outer world, and began neyo- 
tiations with the authorities for raising the 
treasure, but, instead of getting help, was cast into 
prison. This was in 1879, and after obtaining his 
release he went to Kingston, Jamaica, where his 
story, backed by the exhibition of some old 
Spanish doubloons, induced Mr. Levy and some 
others to advance him large sums of money, and 
to obtain the protection of the British Government 
for the search expedition. H.M.S. Phendév and 
the sloop Lord Wardei were told off for the duty, 
and on the 6th December last the expedition 
reached Old Prudence, and landed near Morgan’s 
Head (so named after Morgan, one of the old 
pirates). Currey led the way, and on reaching the 
supposed cave declared that the narrow hole by 
which he had entered had been blocked up by 
débris. The explorers at once set to work with 
spade and pick, but after several hours’ labour, 
the sole result of which was the removal of a 
quantity of stone and hard clay, they abandoned 
the task, believing that they had been duped by 
the man Currey, who however still maintains that 
that the treasure is really there. Our engravings 
are from sketches by Mr. James Cox, of H,M.S. 
Phanix. 
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Robinson and Kokomo, is built along the Arkansas River some eleven 
miles to its source in a few small springs. Thirteen miles from 
Leadville the railway crosses the summit of the mountain range at 
Fremont Pass at an altitude of 11,540 feet above the sea devel. 
There is a station at this point called The Summit, near which is 
obtained a magnificent view of the well-known mountain of the 
Holy Cross, The scenery of the whole district is grand and 
impressive, and, as it has been truly observed, Americans need not 
be at the pains to cross the Atlantic for the pleasure of visiting and 
ascending the mountains of Switzerland when they have far grander 
ranges at home, It is true that there are no. ruins, but of much more 
interest to the antiquarian and the anthropologist are the strange 
cave dwellings and cliff houses of the Rio Mancos and of the Upper 
Rio Grande, which are hung like eagles’ nests among the lofty crags— 
relics of a once populous race lost to history—human fossils whose 
mode of life can only be surmised by the few remnants which they 
have left behind.—Our illustrations are from photographs by M. W. 
Jackson, Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 


SEEKING BUCCANEERS’ TREASURE 
See page 361. 
THE. SCULLING MATCH ON THE TYNE 


In 1876, during the Centennial Regatta on the River Schuylkill 
at Philadelphia, there came from Toronto, Canada, a young man of 
twenty-one, named Edward Hanlan, who in the Open Professional 
Scullers’ Race with ease defeated several British and American 
oarsmen of high reputation, In 1879 he came to England, and 
easily beat W. Elliott, of Newcastle, for the championship. In 
1880 he beat E, Trickett, of New South Wales, and in 188: 
E, Laycock, of New South Wales. 

Hanlan’s style of sculling is, or rather was, peculiar, for it has 
now become the model for both Tyne and Thames men. Great 
body swing and comparatively little arm-work are its chief 
characteristics. This naturally implies a slow stroke, rarely 
exceeding 32 per minute. Renforth used to strike goto 44. Hanlan 
could get more pace on his boat as low as 21 than the Tyne men 
tearing away at 36. 

R. W. Boyd, of Middlesborough, a great favourite in the North, 
had never encountered Hanlan until the race of Monday, April 3rd, 
which is depicted in our engravings. The match was on the Tyne, 
over the usual course, from the Mansion House to Scotswood, for 
5007. a side and the Championship of the World. 

Intense interest was aroused. Fully a quarter of a million of 
spectators viewed the contest between the start and the finish. 

The race is already engraven on the memories of rowing 
authorities. The briefest summary will suffice here. After three 
unsuccessful attempts, a beautiful start was effected. For 100 yards 
Boyd held a slight lead, but at the end of the next hundred the 
long strokes of the Canadian had brought him alongside. At 500 
yards Boyd began to feel the effects of the pace, his left scull dipped 
heavily, and it was evident that he was already a beaten man, 
Gradually Hanlan drew ahead, and finally shot the Suspension 
Bridge at Scotswood a remarkably easy winner by five lengths. 
His time for the distance was 21min, 25sec. Boyd’s time was 
21min. 38sec. Hanlan_isnow at Putney training for his match 
with Trickett on the Thames, May 1st,—We have abridged the 
foregoing from the Fed. Our sketches need no description. 


“MARION FAY” 


Mr. TROLLopE’s New Story, illustrated by W. Small, is 
continued on page 369. 


A VISIT TO MEXICO 
See page 374. 
LIFE AT MALTA 


Lire at Malta is a curious mixture of home and foreign customs, 
of English official routine, and of Roman Catholic processions 
and ceremonials, of familiar redcoats and blue-jackets, and red- 
capped, swarthy, fiercely-moustached Southerners, whose animation 
and gestures plainly intimate their Latin origin, Our sketches, by 
Colour-Sergeant Thomas Norman, of the Royal Sussex Regiment, 
show some of the everyday characteristics of the island. No. 1 
represents a Maltese grog-shop, the usual sort of man-trap patronised 
by soldiers and sailors, the chief attraction being a good-looking 
damsel. These ladies, however, are now prohibited by the authori- 
ties, and the profits of the shops have proportionately decreased. 
No, 2 depicts the Grand Master’s Clock in the Governor's Palace, 
which was erected in 1745. The clock resembles that of Old St. 
Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. Quaint Moorish figures strike 
the quarter-hours with hammers. No. 3 is a spectacle frequently 
encountered in the Strada Reale. Jack when ashore may be seen in 
his glory driving down the road ‘in a four-wheeler. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that he is generally in a state of conviviality. ‘A 
Religious Procession” may be seen almost every saint’s day, of which 
in Malta there are some two hundred or so commemorated. Nobody 
is allowed to break through the procession, and even military detach- 
ments have to halt until it has passed. One of the duties of the 
Order of the Rosary is to collect alms for the repose of the soul of a 
criminal about to be executed. The members carry a small tin box, 
and glide about the city applying to persons for money, but never 
speaking. In No. 6is represented the main guard at Carnival time, 
when an extra guard is mounted. The soldiers are almost surrounded 
by groups of masquers, who throw confelti at them. The figures on 
the right illustrate the mock ceremony of burying the dead without 
a coffin—a compulsory custom most unpopular with the Maltese. 
The Dog’s Home, Floriana, was opened in 1880, and contains three 
separate compartments, each being divided into two portions, one 
for the day, the other for the night, The dogs found by the police 
are brought there, and a charge of 2s. 6d. is made for the first day, 
and 6¢. for each day afterwards. Dogs not owned are sold. No. 8 
shows the method of burying without a coffin. The law compels all 
Roman Catholics who are interred in the cemeteries to be buried 
without a coffin in order to ensure a rapid decay of the body. The 
graves are hewn out of solid rock, and several persons are buried in 
each. After some time the graves are emptied, and are ready for 
fresh occupants. ‘The Dghasia, or native ferry boats, are the chief 
mode of conveyance between Valetta and the neighbouring points. 
They carry ten persons. 


ROUND THE WORLD YACHTING.—XIIL., XIV. 


Mr. C. E, Fripp, our Special Artist on board the Cey/on, thus 
eae the sketches which he made at Calcutta during his visit 

ere, 
__ One sketch represents a toddy-hunter climbing a cocoa-nut palm, 
The juice, called ‘toddy,’ is procured hy*cutting off one of the 
leaves and binding a pot onto the wounded part. From this a juice 
exudes which ferments rapidly, and which in that condition is called 
‘arrack.’ The climber mounts the long stems of the palms by the 
simple expedient of a bamboo hoop round his body and the tree, 
2 smaller hoop being used to keep his feet together. Thus armed, 
he makes his way up and down, like a toy-monkey on a stick. 
Another sketch shows his assistant at the foot of the tree. : 

“The cremation of the Iindoo dead needs no explanation. If the 
relatives of the deceased are sufficiently well off or generous to pay 
‘or a proper supply of fuel, the body is covered over with wood, and. 
s in some three hours reduced to a heap of ashes, which are then 
ast into the sacred river, But with the poor, the burning is too 


often a mere make-believe, and the bodies, barely singed, are thrown 
into the Hooghly, there to float about, hideous objects, for days, 
pint devoured hy fish, crocodiles, and the feathered scavengers of 
the air. 

“The public letter-writer is an invaluable functionary to poor Indian 
folk, He not only writes letters for the illiterate, but deals in legal 
and other lore for the benefit of his customers, He is an Oriental 
analogue of that omniscient being who indites the ‘answers to 
correspondents’ in the columns of some of our journalistic con- 
temporaries.—A tank in England means a mere cistern, in India it 
implies a large sheet of water, such as we should call a reservoir, 
‘The tank in Calcutta called ‘ Loll Diggee,’ is, for example, about as 
big as Russell Square, and in the early mornings, when crowds of 
white-robed Hindoos are either bathing or carrying away water in 
their ‘‘ chatties ” or their goatskin receptacles, these tanks, with the 
luxuriant foliage which clothes their margins, are very picturesque 
objects in the Indian landscape. . 

* Although the land all the way up to Calcutta is as flat asa pan- 
cake, the banks of the Hooghly are exceedingly pretty, thanks to the 
luxuriant vegetation of that warm moist climate, where the grass 
{unlike Upper India) is always green. Among the paddy fields, and 
with graceful palms towering over them, picturesque little villages 
nestle, Then the river itself is alive with all manner of curious 
craft. Boats with high sterns, on which thatched huts are built, 
shoot swiftly down the strong current. One sketch shows the usual 
passenger boat, on the stern of which there is a curved roof. The 
rowers sit right forward in the prow on the platform. They pulla 
short feeble stroke, as the legs have to be put out straight in front 
without being bent, unless one foot is hung overboard. 

‘* We visited a temple dedicated to Kali, the Hindoo Goddess of 
Destruction, Here sacrifices of kids were taking place. The kids 
had their heads cut off. “The giver of the sacrifice was decorated 
with a garland of yellow flowers round his neck. A priest dipped 
his fingers into the blood of the animal, and marked the forehead of 
the sacrificer. Kaliis not pretty. She has three eyes, and a long 
tongue of pure gold. The worshippers pressed forward higgledy- 
piggledy, and were often roughly handled and abused by the priests, 
The whole scene was a combination of a fair and a slaughter-house, 

‘* Another sketch represents a bit of the Native town in Calcutta. 
The streets are narrow and dirty, but here rather than among the 
stucco-fronted mansions of Chowringhee is the place to study native 
character and costume,” 


THE VOLUNTEERS AT PORTSMOUTH 
See page 378. 


PROPOSED NEW RIG FOR FISHING-BOATS ON THE 
COASTS OF SCOTLAND 


SINCE the late very disastrous gales on the coasts of Scotland last 
year and this year, much attention has been directed to the improve- 
ment of the rig of fishing-boats. The old rig, the square lug sail, 
is often very unmanageable, and though many of the boats were 
decked, yet, being unprovided with bulwarks, the crews were swept 
off them, having nothing. to hold on by. 

Scores of fine hardy men were lost, their families suffered the 
greatest distress, and valuable property in boats and fishing gear was 
sacrificed. Mr. Williani Thompson, of Cloyenfords, the scientific 
and successful vine cultivator, having been brought up in the 
Hebrides and well acquainted with boats, stated in the Scotsman 
newspaper that he considered the best and safest rig for fishing-boats 


was that proposed by Robert M’Leod, Esq., R.N., of Invergordon 
Castle, Renfrewshire, and I thought if this, the split-lug, were 
described and figured in the Graphic, and adopted when a new 
fleet of fishing-boats is organised, it might be of great service, 

The split lug is a complete rig in itself for all boats specially built 
for the whole lug. ; % 

Jib, gaff-topsail, and mizen are put on to show how they can be 
added if wished for to assist the boat in light winds. 

The mizen, however, should be always on board to be used as a 
storm-sail or a studding-sail. 

The following are the advantages of the proposed new rig :— 
The split lug sail being very similar to the one in use, and being 
hoisted by one set of halliards, is familiar to fishermen on the East 
Coast ; boat can stay without dipping ; boat can lie to; mast and 
weight further aft; fore sail does not press the boat’s bow down; 
men can lower sail and reef easier ; men can lower sail without 
its going into the sea ; boat can lie to in a gale with mizen set on fore 
mast, and if necessary a storm jib; men can lower mast, using 
main halliards hooked to stem ; when shipping a sea it does not lie 
in foot of sail; mast supported by shrouds, 

There is one disadvantage, namely, that the yard in one tack lies 
to windward of mast. Practically this is no great defect. Witness 
French lugger rig. 

During many years service fer mare per terras I had considerable 
experience of salt water; I have also navigated in the open and 
shingle-ballasted boats of the Scotch Islands, and know their danger. 

J. E. Avexanper, Kr, Lieur.-GEn. 
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Tue NATIONAL PoRTRAIT GALLERY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 
has received several interesting additions, The most important is a 
fine portrait of Edmund Burke at the age of forty, one of the 
earliest of his likenesses painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
known as the Haviland-Burke portrait, from having belonged to the 
statesman’s great nephew, Thomas Haviland Burke. There are 
also a portrait of George Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne, painted by J. 
Smibert in 1725; a bust of Rennie, the engineer, by Sic F. 
Chantrey, and a bronze statuette of Lord Beaconsfield, by Lord 
Ronald Gower, representing the late Earl seated with folded hands, 
and wearing the costume of a Cabinet Minister, 


THe Ho.ipays.——The exceptional fine weather was fully 
appreciated and firmly trusted in by the pleasure-seekers of London, 
who turned out literally ‘in their thousands,” and crowded every 
place of out-door amusement and resort both near and far. Rail- 
ways, road vehicles, and all kinds of river steamers were worked to 
their utmost capacity, more especially on Monday, and it is gratify- 
ing to reflect that very few accidents, and comparatively little 
misbehaviour, are reported. - On Good Friday the Duke of Suther- 
land, while sailing in a small boat on the lake at Trentham Hall, 
was upset by a sudden gust of wind, but being a good swimmer was 
happily able to reach the shore without much difficulty. At Ventnor, 
on the same day, an excursionist, who had hired a small boat, lost 
one of his oars, and in this helpless condition drifted out to sea, but 
was fortunately descried by a coastguardsman with a powerful 
telescope, and rescued by a gig manned by volunteer rowers, who, 
however, had a long and arduous chase. ‘Their return, after night- 
fall, was welcomed by an excited crowd on shore.—At Inverness 
more than 100 persons have been made seriously ill by eating hot 
cross buns, into which some poison had unaccountablyfoundits way. 
——A fatal accident occurred at Froggatt Edge, near Sheffield, 
on Monday, when a carriage containing eight persons got 
into collision with a traction engine and was upset, throwing the 
whole party out with such violence that two of them were killed, 
and a third had a leg broken, whilst the rest were more or less 
injured, ' 

PoLiTicaL AFFAIRS have by no means been neglected during 
the Parliamentary recess. An immense number of lengthy letters, 
written by party men in explanation of their views on the cMture 
and the eternal Irish difficulty, have appeared in the daily Press, to 
say nothing of elaborate leading articles on the same subjects, and 
upon the release of Mr. Parnell from Kilmainham, although every 
one knows that it can have no possible political significance, seeing 
that he is only at liberty on pard/e and for a limited period. He 
himself appears to have taken a correct view of the matter, for, on 
his journey through London, he took every care to avoid the ill- 
advised admirers who would have forced themselves upon him, and 
hurried off at once to Paris to attend the funeral of his nephew, the 
purpose for which his release was granted. Amongst the speeches 
of the week is that of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, at Wigton, containing 
some choice specimens of alliteration ; those of the Insh members 
at Bradford and Edinburgh, Mr. Mundella at Sheffield, and Mr. 
Raikes at Liverpool ; but the great political event of the week has 
been the visit of Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Sir 
Richard Cross to Lancashire, where they have been welcomed in a 
most enthusiastic way. On Wednesday the Marquis laid the 
foundation stone of a new Conservative Club in Liverpool, and the 
same evening there was a banquet at the Philharmonic Hall, at 
which his lordship affirmed that the ‘social revolution” from 
which Mr. Gladstone had admitted that Ireland was suffering was 
the result of the neglect of Conservative principles. Witha generosity 
of the Robin Hood kind, one-fourth of the property of one class had 
been transferred to another, but this tremendous bribe had failed of 
its effect for the simple reason that the conduct of the Government 
had taught the people that something more might be obtained if the 
terror of agitation were continued. ‘The immediate necessity was 
to restore order; but to get rid cf the revolution all idea of further 
concession must be given up, and an effort must be made to provide 
the people of Ireland with motives for resisting change. Every 
Englishman had a right to urge that order should be restored in 
Ireland. Those who were possessed of confidential and official 
information should decide as to the means by which that end is to 
be effected. He was not pressing for an increase or a decrease of 
coercion, nor did he wish to make any suggestion as to the character 
or amount of legislation, those things were for the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown. Radicalism fed upon the discord of classes, 
and while they regretted that in Ireland its efforts had found such a 
favourable field that social revolution was all but complete, they 
must vigilantly watch lest the same efforts to set class against class 
should involve England in calamities similar to those which now 
afflict the sister isle. Sir S. Northcote also spoke, contending that 
it was imperative that the Government should make up their minds 
what to do, and declaring that if they acted with firmness and intelli- 
gence they would receive the cordial support of the Opposition. On 
Thursday the Marquis and Sir Stafford were to attend a Conference 
of the Constitutional Association, and address the Liverpool Con- 
servative Working Men’s Association at their fourteenth annual 
meeting; andon Friday (yesterday) another banquet was to be 
given to them at the Junior Conservative Club in Eberle Street. 

ANOTHER BALLOON ASCENT was made on Monday irom Ilra- 
combe by Mr. Simmons, the aeronaut, accompanied by two other 
gentlemen, the intention being to cross the Bristol Channel. The 
wind, however, was unfavourable, and the voyageurs descended at 
Swimbridge, after being three hours in the air, 

THE UNEMPLOYED OF LONDON and their sympathisers held a 
meeting in Trafalgar Square on Monday, and passed resolutions 
thanking the Lord Mayor for the interest he had taken in their 
cause, and praying him to afford the working men of London an 
early opportunity of subscribing to an emigration fund for the 
benefit of the unemployed, of whom it was stated that there were 
3,000 ready to have their characters investigated, and to do 
anything or go anywhere to find employment. 

THE BuRNS MEMORIAL AT DUMFRIES. A marble statue o. the 
poet was unveiled last week by the Earl of Rosebery in the presence 
of a large gathering. His lordship was afterwards entertained at a 
banquet, and presented with the freedom of the burgh in recognition 
of his zealous attention to national interests. 

THe ‘*No Rent” Poticy has been adopted by Lord Mac- 
donald’s tenantry in the Isle of Skye with as much vigour as at any 
place in Ireland. For some time past a regular system 0. 
watching the holdings by sentinels has been adopted, to give 
warning of the approach of strangers, and the other day, when the 
Sheriff’s officer and his party made their appearance, the populace 
were immediately summoned, about 200 responding to the call, and 
the Sheriff’s officer was seized, the summonses taken from him and 
burned before his eyes, and he was told to return where he came 
from, or it would be worse for him. 

AN INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES’ EXHIBITION was opened on 
Wednesday at Edinburgh, the Lord Provost and magistrates 
attending in state, and the Earl of Rosebery delivering an address, 
The exhibits include models of vessels, fishing implements, life-boat 
apparatus, models of harbours and lighthouses, and a great variety 
of materials used by fishermen ; together with numerous specimens 
of fish stuffed and modelled, including collections from the Anglers? 
Associations in London, the Buckland models from South Kensing- 
ton Museum, and the Gothenburg Museum. 

THE New Knicut or St. Patrick, Lord Carlingford, who 
takes the Ribbon vacated by the late Lord Lurgan, was invested 
with the insignia of the Order on Tuesday, at the Viceregal Lodge, 
Dublin, and was afterwards entertained at a banquet by the Lord- 
Lieutenant, who, in proposing his health, alluded to the anxieties 
and responsibilities felt by every member of the Government 
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concerning Ireland, and their determination to shut their ears to 
obloquy, and to perform the duties in front of them to the best of 
their ability. Lord Carlingford, in reply, said that though the 
difficulties and dangers of the Irish Government were greater than 
they had ever been within his experience, he felt that there was no 
reason to despair ; and he hoped he might say confidently, both with 
regard to the goodwill among their members as Irishmen, and with 
an eye to the union between the Island of St. Patrick and the great 
Empire to which they belonged, ‘‘Quis separabit?” 

THE Epison Exectric LicuT is now in operation on the 
Holborn Viaduct ; in some of the buildings, as well as in the 
roadway. The 1,027 lamps employed are equal to 37,760 candles, 
and the light is clear and brilliant, without being dazzling. The 
question of cost has yet to be ascertained, 

THE Loss OF THE ‘Douro ” still remains unexplained, although 
numerous lengthy accounts have been published from survivors and 
eye-witnesses, The total loss of life is now stated at seventeen, 
supposing that none of those missing have been picked up by other 
vessels, of which there may be some slight hope, as telegrams state 
that, besides the A/dalvo, a second steamer and a sailing vessel were 
in the vicinity. All accounts agree in describing the night as clear 
and moonlight, and some say that the Spanish ship was seen 
approaching long before the disaster took place. Although every 
effort was made to save life, and all on board appear to have acted 
with coolness and courage, there seems to have been something 
radically wrong with the management of the boats, all of which were 
with difficulty released from the lowering gear, while some were 
cast off without the means of propulsion, and at least one without 
any but passengers on board, 

OxBITUARY,——-Among the deaths announced this week are those 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, the poet and painter, and Mr. John 
Francis, who was the first publisher of the Athencunt, 


an 


THE management of the Courr Theatre have been fortunate in 
securing a new and original comedy, in which the story is pleasing, 
the characters cleverly sketched and diversified, and the merit of the 
dialogue considerably above the average of that of recent contribu 
tions to our stage. The name of the author, Mr. G. W. Godfrey, 
has hitherto been chiefly known in connection with The Queen’s 
Shilling, a clever adaptation—but still only an adaptation—of a 
French vaudeville; for a piece from his pen, called Queen Mab, 
brought out some years ago, was of no great dramatic value, and, 
moreover, lacked, both in matter and treatment the fresh. 
ness of his latest production. No doubt the new piece, which 
bears the title of Zhe Parvenu, presents traces of the mspiration of 
the late Mr. Robertson’s piece; and it may with equal truth be 
said that its essential features bear some resemblance to those of more 
than one of Mr. Byron’s comedies; but there is still enough of 
invention, humour, and the rare faculty of depicting character 
through the mere utterances and doings of its personages to 
constitute a substantial claim to originality. The ‘* Parvenu,” who, 
as the choice of this designation for the title of the play implies, is 
the central figure of the action, is a successful projector of joint- 
stock companies, a vulgar, unlettered, and somewhat ill-mannered 
person, and yet a good-natured creature, who has expended part of 
his accumulated wealth in buying an estate next to the ancient 
ancestral demesne of the Pettigrews. These neighbours, Sir Fulke’ 
_and Lady Pettigrew, have a pretty daughter, Gwendolen, and being 
in sore pecuniary straits they endeavour, with success, to bring 
about an engagement between the young lady and the wealthy new- 
comer, whom nevertheless they openly despise. Meanwhile, there 
arrives in the neighbourhood a poor young artist, Claude Glynne, 
whom accidental circumstances, which appear to be absolutely con- 
clusive, lead Sir Fulke and his scheming wife to believe to be a 
young nobleman disguising himself under a feigned name and 
condition of life. Forthwith the ‘‘Parvenu” is discarded 
somewhat rudely, and much to his chagrin, though his anger 
is directed only against the parents; for the heroine—and 
‘this is a very pleasant and fresh point in the story—has 
even in rejecting his offer of marriage won his respect and 
affection. _As will probably have been foreseen, the final disclosure 
of Claude Glynne’s real state and position is followed by his peremp- 
tory dismissal ; but what will probably be more unexpected is the 
resolute determination of Glynne not to renounce his suit because the 
parents, in consequence of their own blunder, have involved him in 
an attachment for selfish ends; and the final heroic determination 
of Mr. Ledger, the parvenu, to refuse the hand of the young lady, 
now once more offered to him, and to befriend the youthful lovers 
and bring about their union. All this, however, is very naturally 
presented, with just the dash of romance and pathetic interest of 
which comedy may, without violence to its prevailing tone of mirth 
and satire, be legitimately made the vehicle. That the piece, with 
its clever incidents and lively dialogue, greatly pleased the audience 
on the night of its production is beyond a doubt—we had almost 
said notwithstanding that enthusiastic call for the author at the 
close of the curtain which has signalised the first performance of 
many a worthless piece. For this happy result the actors, and, 
above all, the careful’ preparation bestowed on the whole perforn- 
ance, may fairly claim a considerable share of the praise. From 
first to last the representation of the comedy proceeded with the 
perfect smoothness of a play that has been for many weeks in the 
bills. Zhe Parvenu is indeed admirably acted. It has been 
objected, with reason, that Mr. Anson’s portrait of Mr. Ledger 
(who, by the way, isa Member of Parliament, though of the silent 
class), is somewhat highly coloured. His vulgarity, in brief, is too 
vehement and obtrusive; his grammatical heresies rather too 
glaring. But the part is played with remarkable force and humour ; 
nor does this excellent actor, in spite of his exaggerations, fail to 
impress upon you by many artistic touches the inherent good-nature 
and even tenderness of the baronet’s blustering and purse-proud 
neighbour. There are few actresses on our stage, perhaps, who 
could so cleverly save the intriguing and odious Lady Pettigrew 
from being repulsive as Miss Larkin does, and something of the 
same sort of praise is due to Mr. Kemble’s impersonation of Sir 
Falke, the broken-down but still ostensibly important county 
baronet. In Mr. Forbes Robertson as Claude Glynne, and Miss 
Marion Terry as Gwendolen, we have a couple of lovers who 
conduct their courtship with a degree of taste and feeling that 
wins unreserved sympathy. With these are very cleverly contrasted 
a more matter-of-fact but hardly less interesting couple in the 
persons of Mr. John Clayton and Miss Lottie Venne, who, though 
mere incidental personages, affecting but in slight degree the main 
current of the story, are always welcome to the audience in “the 
pleasantly half humorous half sentimental scenes in which they 
appear, We may here note that the action of the entire three acts 
lakes place in one scene—a preity bit of woodland, with natural 
water in the background. Zhe Parvenu is clearly destined to count 
mong the genuine successes of the season. - 

Unfortunately, some other of the Easter novelties at our theatres 
ave been less successful, and, we regret to have to add, deservedly 


o. Mr, Buchanan’s dramatic version of his novel, Zhe Shadow of? 


the Sword, brought out under that title at the OLymric Theatre on 
Saturday evening, suffered no doubt in a more than common degree 
from the mechanical and other mishaps which commonly attend first 
performances at holiday time. Long ‘‘ waits,” moreover, which 
spun out the representation till half-an-hour after midnight, fairly 
exhausted the patience of the spectators, a large proportion of whom 
had left the house before the final fall of the curtain, With all 
allowance for these untoward circumstances, it must be confessed 
that the causes of the signal failure of this piece lay deeper. The 
original story is that ofa young Frenchman, who refuses to fight for 
Napoleon, and, being drawn in a conscription, becomes a hunted 
fugitive, until the return of the Bourbons puts an end to his troubles, 
Though the hero’s conduct is open to question on patriotic and 
moral grounds, his adventures undoubtedly afford scope for dramatic 
treatment ; but the author is somewhat wanting in the art which 
playwrights cettainly inferior to him in poetical genius and creative 
power are often able to display ; and his conduct of the story on the 
Stage is confused and wanting in dramatic grasp, 

Faults of a different, but equally serious kind, were unhappily 
discernible in another play by Mr. Buchanan, produced in the 
afternoon of the same day at the IMPERIAL Theatre, This play, 
entitled Zucy Brandon, is an adaptation of the late Lord Lytton’s 
** Paul Clifford;” but in the task of transferring the novel to the 
Stage the adaptor has contrived to eliminate those elements which 
gave a relief, however superficial and sophistical, to the career 
of the criminal hero; and has thus presented us with nothing but 
the adventures of a contemptible scoundrel, who robs on the 
highway, and wins the affections of a’ pure-minded young lady by 
false pretences, without any better excuse than’ his frequent 
reference to a neglected childhood. Neglected as he may have 
been, Mr. Buchanan’s Paul Clifford, in the robust and mature 


- person of Mr, William Rignold, is too obviously intelligent enough, 


and, as folks say, old enough, to know better. Hence his excuses, 
together with his occasional evanescent fits of remorse when 
reminded of his dead mother, produce the very reverse of the effect 
which the dramatist appears to have expected. The climax of 
absurdity seems to be reached when a pardon is obtained for this 
graceless ruffian by a rich peer, who crowns the act by handing over 
his late bride-elect, a young heiress, with an enormous fortune, to 
the highwayman who had but lately plundered him on the highway, 
and all this with the full approbation of her aristocratic guardian. 
Miss Harriett Jay, a young lady of pleasing person and some talents 
as an actress, essays in vain to inspire interest in the character of 
the young heiress referred to, who is indeed a wayward and ill- 
regulated person, utterly unworthy of the sympathy of right-minded 
spectators, ; 

The claims of Easter holiday folk have been recognised at the 
Royatty Theatre by a complete change of programme, the new 
pieces being a burlesque extravaganza on the subject of Stzdad, by 
Mr. F. Green and Mr. F. Musgrave, and a two-act drama, by Mr. 
Arthur Matthison, which bears the title of Mot Registered. ‘The 
Royalty has an efficient company for the performance of burlesques 
of the showy kind, and the authors of Stwdad have taken care to 
provide Mr. Harry Nicholls, Mr. F. Newham, Miss Fanny Leslie, 
and the other leading performers with pleasant allusions to topics of 
the day of a class which rarely fails to give satisfaction to the not 
very exacting patrons of pieces of this sort. Mr. Matthison’s play, 
in which Miss Evelyn and Mr. Everill sustain prominent parts, tells 
an effective love story, with its attendant trials and troubles, with 
some dramatic skill, and was well received. 

The revival of Bedi? and Bijou at the ALHAMBRA under the 
management of Mr, William Holland is as gorgeous a spectacle as 
the most ardent lovers of scenic effect could wish. The costumes, 
and especially those of the armed Amazons in the last act, are 
simply magnificent, while the ballets are graceful and well danced. 
The libretto, however, is not any more comprehensible than it was 
when the piece was first produced at Covent Garden, while the per- 
formance, as far as the little acting which is required goes, cannot be 
said to be as good. Miss Constance Loseby as Mistigris did well, 
but could not compare with the finish of Mrs. Howard Paul (witness, 
for instance, the charming song in the last act), Mr. Henry Walsham 
as Phassilis does not rival Mr. Maas, while Miss Jenny Beauclerc is 
far too pronounced a comedian of the music-hall type to depict the 
modest little fairy maiden Bijou with the grace that Madame Annie 
Sinclair managed to throw into the part, Mr. Harry Paulton is 
stolidly humorous, as is his wont, as the dethroned idol, and won 
great applause by his new topical song, “ It wants a great deal of 
believing.” To sum up, those who want splendid scenery, well- 
chosen dresses, tuneful music, and really good dancing, will find 
Babil and Bijou exceedingly entertaining, but the less said of the 
words and of the acting, pure and simple, the better. 

At SADLER’s WELLS the holiday attraction is Cast Adrift, a 
highly spiced sensational melodrama, with a somewhat intricate 
though ingenious plot. It seemed well suited to the audience, and 
is fairly acted, the best parts being those of the two villains, one a 
cool cigarette-smoking scoundrel of polished exterior, cleverly 
rendered by Mr. E. Dering, and the other 2 rough passionate 
blackguard of most repulsive mien, strongly interpreted by Mr. Mat 
Robson, the lessee. ‘The chief scene is one in which the interior 
and exterior of a lighthouse are both presented at the same time; 
and the heroine rescues her lover, whose ship’s crew have mutinied 
and cast him adrift in a boat without Oars, compass, or provisions, 

_At the Crysta PALACE, where on Monday some 69,000 
visitors attended, indulging in all kind of extemporised games and 
pastimes in the open air, the special attraction was a match 
between Gardiner’s Clown Cricketers and an Eleven of the Upper 
Norwood Club, whilst within the building, in addition to the Elec- 
trical Exhibition, there were a new “ lyrical-serio-comic spectacle,” 
called Hap ; or, the Monkey of the Vile, with Mr. C. Lauri, junior, 
in the ¢ée-réle ; four organ performances; concerts by the bands of 
the Palace, the Grenadier Guards, and the Scots Guards: two 
performances by the Paggi Concert Party, and a military and 
ballad concert. 

The ALEXANDRA PALAce programme, which attracted over 
80,000 people, included a balloon ascent, a high-rope performance 
by Blondin, and a multitude of other out-door attractions, one 
of which was the pleasure of. being photographed ev masse by a 
number of competing operators, a prize being given for the best 
instantaneous picture of the crowd. Within the building a shadow 
pantomime, two theatrical and musical performances, and at night a 
display of aquatic freworks, 

A rather elaborate romantic domestic drama, written by Mr. G. 
IL. Gordon and Mr, Joseph Mackay, and entitled Night Birds, was 
produced at the PitLHARMONIC Theatre on Saturday evening, and 
favourably received.—A drama of the same class entitied Humanity ; 
or, @ Fassage in the Life of Grace Darling,.was on Monday 
evening brought out at the Nationa. Sranbarp Theatre with 
equal success, ts authors are Mr. Hugh Marston and Mr, 
Lennard Rae. é 

The version of M, Sardou’s Qdettz, which has long been in 
preparation at the HAYMARKET Theatre, will be produced on 
Tuesday, the 25th inst. The principal parts will be sustained by 
Madame Modjeska, Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft, Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
Mr. Conway, Miss C, Grahame, Miss Measor, Mr. Dinero, and 
Mr. Brookfield, 

There is to be again this year a series of performances—chiefly 
of Shakespearian plays—in the pretty little Theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, They will commence on the 24th inst., under the 
direction of Mr. Edward Compton. 

The STRAND Theatre is to be reconstructed and enlarged, It 
will reopen in its new form in the autumn, 


WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From Aprit 6 TO APRIL 12 (INCLUSIVE). } 
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ExrLaNaTion.——The thick line shows the variaticns in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred, The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarxks.——The spell of fine dry weather which commenced as long ago as 
the gzst of last month continued well into the present week, the days being 
brilliantly clear, with a rather high temperature, while the nights were equally 
bright, with a low thermometer. On Thursday (6th inst.), in the early morning, 
the reading was only 32°, but in the course of the day the thermometer in the 
shade went up to 63° On Sunday (9th inst.) the weather in all parts of the 
country began to show signs of a gradual change. The area of high barometric 

ressure which had been lying over Scandinavia and our own northern districts 

ecame slowly dissipated, and with its partial collapse the easterly winds also 
died down, so that by Tuesday (ztth inst.) the barometer was falling generally, 
and calms or variable north-westerly airs were paperiented) with a good deal of 
cloud, On Wednesday (rth inst.) the change had become more decided, and 
the weather of the United Kingdom was beginning to be influenced by a series of 
definite depressions which were passing along outside our western coasts. In 
London south-easterly and southerly winds had sprung up, and the sky became 
entirely overcast, with a little drizzling rain in the latter part of the day. The 
change of wind is likely to bring a softer and more genial weather, and it is 

robable that the next few days will be changeable, with occasional rain, 
Ihe barometer was highest (30°37 inches) on Saturday (8th inst.); lowest 
(29°62 inches) on Wednesday (z2th inst.) ; range, 0°75 inches. Temperature was 
highest (63°) on ‘Thursday, (6th inst.); lowest (32°) on Thursday (6th inst.); 
range, 31°. Raan fell on one day only, to the amount of o'ox inch, 
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A NewspaPer EXHIBITION is being held at Dresden, containing 
over 1,500 journals in 55 different languages, Germany heads the 
list with 291, and England claims 124, while 75 are published in 
Asiatic tongues. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR IS SO UNPUNCTUAL that he has been nick- 
named “The Great Late” in social circles at Washington. He is 
invariably behind-hand in keeping engagements, likes late hours, 
and gets up very late in the morning. 

A PLAGUE OF MICE HAS OVER-RUN SOUTH-EASTERN SIBERIA, 
the creatures having come, it is supposed, from India, The march 
of the invaders has been clearly traced across the provinces of 
Fergana and Semiretchensk and in the direction of Lake Balkasch, 
and the mice have chiefly preferred to devour wheat, having 
completely cleared out the granaries along their path. 

THE LATE Mr. F. J. SKILL The remaining works, and the 
collection of. this artist, who was for many years on the staff of this 
journal, will be disposed of at Christie’s on Monday, together with 
other interesting pictures, drawings, and engravings. Besides nearly 
200 sketches by Mr. Skill, there is an attractive series of works in 
black and white by such able men as H. S. Marks, R.A., Du Maurier, 
Charles Keene, Seymour Lucas, L’Hermitte, H. Herkomer, A. RA,, 
H. Johnson, E. K. Johnson, R. C. Caldecott, J.C. Dollman, 
E. F. Brewtnall, Towneley and Charles Green, W. L. Thomas, 
A. Hopkins, Luke Fildes, A.R.A., H. W. Brewer, J. R. Brown, and 
others, and pictures by W. L. Wyllie, Frank Holl, A.R.A., H. Woods, 
A.R.A., Jules Breton, and other painters of note, The series of 
water-colours by Mr. Skill, however, is of some attraction, He 
possessed an admirable gift for sketching, aud even his slightest notes 
are marked by a quiet fidelity and simple picturesqueness full of 
charm. 

THE LATE Mr. E. C, Barnes, another well-known artist, 
recently deceased, has left a widow and seven young children 
entirely unprovided for. A fund is being raised which, it is hoped, 
will support them for a few years, and enable a small house to be 
furnished. Private subscriptions may be paid into the London and 
South-western Bank (Kilburn Branch) to the ‘KE. C. Barnes Fund ie 
whilst a subscription has also been opened at the Savage Club, where 
contributions from members and_ others will be received by W. B, 
Tegetmeier, Esq., or John Radcliff, Esq. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM’S WARDROBE must require considerable 
space, to judge by the description given by the American Register. 
He possesses a uniform of each of the re giments of the Guard and of 
the body regiments, besides Baden, Bavarian, Saxon, and Wurtem- 
berg complete military costumes ; and, in order to do honour to any 
particular foreign guests, has Russian, Austrian, &c., uniforms, His 
hunting suits are particularly old and shabby, on the theory that 
the older the more comfortable ; while the sate principle prevails 
with regard to the Emperor’s brownish-grey overcoat, which he has 
worn for twenty-five years while out driving in spring and autumn. 
Such pieces of attire as have been of historical interest have mostly 
gone to museums; but the Emperor carefully preserves the suit he 
wore on the day of Nobiling’s attempt. One luxurious article is 
entirely lacking—a dressing-gown, as Emperor William never 
appears ev deshadille, 

NAVAL AND SUBMARINE ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. The 
British public have, we believe, never had such an opportunity as 
this exhibition affords them to study the various industries that 
combine to produce a modern vessel, from the row-boat to the vast 
ironclad. The whole of the space, which is considerable, contained 
in the area and galleries of the Agricultural Hallis filled with, so ta 
speak, an exhibition of the industry of all nations and marine trades 
connected with navigation ; wood-shaping machinery ; rope-making; 
pumps and pumping-engines ; steam-steering apparatus; living 
dresses, and divers at work, to be seen through windows let 
into a glass tank : all this machinery in practical operation. What 
will be found of special interest are the various builds of lifeboats 
and life-saving appliances, which in most cases were being 
explained by attendants to a throng of spectators, The effect of the 
whole viewed from the gallery of the Hall is exccedingly gay and 
lively. A series of lectures takes place in an adjoining room for the 
advantage of practical men. In fine, Mr. Samson Barnett, jun., to 
whom the public owe the whole affair, appears to have left acthing 
wanting to make it complete, and afford the dwellers of this great 
insular city the opportunity of analysing and making themselves 
acquainted with the vast combination of industry, energy, and 
invention which renders our country the foremost in all sea-going 
industries, 
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A Christmas Dinner in the ** Wagon Lit.”—2. Tucked Up for the Night, —3. Aden.—4. Jew Feather Sellers on Board the S.S. Peskawuy at Aden. 
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A JOURNEY BY THE OVERLAND ROUTE IL 
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THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILWAY, NEW MEXICQ-—-THE FREMONT PASS, HEADWATER OF THE ARKANSAS 


1. H.M.S. Phenix and Lord Warden off the Isiand of St. Catalina—the Exploring Party Going Ashore,—2. Digging in the Cave where ‘‘ Currey ” states 
a : the Treasure is Concealed. 


TREASURE SEEKING IN THE HAUNTS OF THE OLD BUCCANEERS, WEST INDIES 
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opponents than before the death of the Prince Imperial. Indeed, 
only thirteen out of the forty Bonapartist Deputies signed Bishop 
Freppel’s protest against the Secular Education Act-a fact which 
drew down an article from the Att Caporal on the decadence of the 
Bonapartist party. Upon this M. de Cassagnac, in the Pays, 
declared that it was a marvel that the party existed at all, as it had 
been in the hands ofa Prince ‘‘ who seemed to aim at destroying it.” 
After asserting that the Bonapartists owed their continued existence 
to the ‘‘heroic and saintly martyr who died in Africa,” he 
launched forth into a panegyric on Prince Victor, who is 
‘entitled to our full confidence and love 3 and who is growing up 
and making himself known and loved, while the Republic is 
destroying itself and rotting by its own heat.” The Nafpoléon, the 
organ of Prince Napoléon, replied by declaring the conclusions of 
the ays to be false. ‘The Napoleonic cause represented by 
Prince Napoléon and his children has no dissensions to fear,” Upon 
this M. de Cassagnac retorted by a violent polemic against the 
Napol’on, ‘an organ which nobody reads,” and Prince N apoléon, 
“fa leader whom nobody visits,” and repeated to Prince Victor the 
prophecy in J@acdeth, “‘Thou shalt be king.” The Republican 
papers are highly amused at the controversy, while the Legitimists 
invite the ‘‘ Catholic” portion of the Bonapartist party to go aver to 
their camp. Another newspaper topic has been the anti-Channel 
Tunnel movementin England, and we have been freely chaffed by 
our neighbours for our invasion panic. The Republique Francaise 
recommends the British Custom House officers to search all the 
luggage of French tourists for cannon, and exclaims, ‘‘ What a 
curlous people are the English. They repulsed Philip of Spain, 
and Napoléon, and are now afraid of M. Perrichon,” who, we should 
explain, is the impersonation of a harmless Gallic tourist. 

There is little political news proper. M. Grévy has been taking 
his holidays in the country, and M. Gambetta has been spending 
Easter with M. Menier at Noisiel. The proposed Mayoral Bill for 
Paris is attracting much attention. If this is carried Paris will have 
a triennial Mayor, chosen by the Municipal Councillors of five great 
wards, which will replace the twenty arrondissements of the 
city now in existence. Paris itself has been besieged by a 
large army of British tourists, who have flocked thither this 
year literally in their thousands to spend their Easter 
holidays. The fine weather has given the city an even more lively 
aspect than usual, and the streets have been thronged with eager 
sight-seers and devout church-goers, for it should be said that, 
despite the much-talked-of spread of infidelity, the churches have 
been densely thronged. There has been a highly successful horse 
show in the ever-useful Palais de V'Industrie, and two first dramatic 
representations, afecrie-opérette, Madame le Diable, at the Rénaissance, 
by MM. Henri Meilhac and Arnold Mortier, with music by 
M. Gaston Serpette, and a popular drama at the Thé&tre des 
Nations, Les Foulards Rouges, by M. Jules Dornay. The death is 
announced of Madame de Balzac, the widow of the great novelist. 
The new Hotel de Ville is to be opened on July 14, now the 
great festival day of the French Republic. 

AFFAIRS IN THE EAsT.——Matters in Ecypr do not look 
very promising. A conspiracy has been discovered to assassinate 
Arabi Bey, and sixteen Circassian officers, who are stated to be 
implicated in the plot, have been arrested. The cause of discontent 
is due to the exclusive “national” policy which Arabi is steadily 
pursuing. He has promoted five hundred of his own officers, but 
the unfortunate ‘‘ foreigners ” are being left in the cold, and, when 
possible, elbowed out of their posts. The civilian officials are 
similarly treated, and while the Europeans are not dismissed from 
fear of the Powers, they are given as little to do as possible. The 
Khedive is utterly helpless, and there is a significant discussion about 
Ismail being restored to the throne, as it is thought far from 
improbable that he will pose as the only man able to restore order 
in the country. Meanwhile the Ministry have refused permission to 
the ex-Khedive’s daughter to land in Egypt, notwithstanding the 
Sultan’s orders to the contrary. The lady in question brought with 
her a large number of attendants, and it was thought that her 
household would become a dangerous centre of political intrigue. 

Tn the Herzecovina and the Crivoscta there has been more 
fighting, and on the 4th inst. another insurgent stronghold, the 
Biela Gora plateau was captured by storm, and its occupants 
pursued to the Montenegrin frontier. The insurgent leader, Hamsic 
Beg, was taken prisoner. Prince Nicholas of Montenegro is now 
stated to have summoned the principal chiefs to Cettinge to induce 
them to accept his mediation with the Austrian Government. 

From TuRKEy proper there is no noteworthy news save that the 
Russian War indemnity negotiations are still at a deadlock, Mr. 
Foster not having yet succeeded in bringing about an understanding. 
Mr. Foster at last appealed to the Sultan personally, and appears to 
have spoken out very plainly, and to have made some impression, 
as the Sultan asked him not to leave Constantinople until the 
difficulty was settled.—-The preliminary proceedings for the trial of 
the alleged murderers of Captain Selby were begun on Thursday. 

Russia. Prince. Gortchakoff, after serving his country for 
sixty-five years, has at last been permitted by the Czar to retire from 
active duty. By an Imperial rescript the Czar thanks the Minister 
for “‘the glorious services which, during your career, you have 
rendered to the Throne and the Fatherland. They have often been 
recognised and solemnly acknowledged by the rescripts of my father 
of imperishable memory, and I appreciate them as highly. They 
have gained for you the respect and gratitude of your fellow- 
countrymen, and have sct your name in the annals of history.” The 
document was endorsed by the Emperor “‘ with sincere esteem, your 
grateful Alexander.” Prince Gortchakoff still retains the post of 
Chancellor, but is relieved of the onerous post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in which, to the delight and relief of all Europe, he is 
succeeded by M. de Giers. At first there was no small apprehension 
that the new Foreign Minister would be General Ignatietf, but that 
statesman’s star now seems somewhat on the decline, and the advo- 
sates of a more peaceful and tranquil policy appear to be gaining 
influence over the Czar. That M. de Giers is of German origin is 
ilso a rebuff for the Panslavists, who have apparently been losing 
[mperial favour ever since General Skobeleff set all Teutonic Europe 
n an uproar by his violent tirades at Paris. M, de Giers is himself 
succeeded by Count Adlerberg. 

In both GERMANY and AusvriA the retirement of Prince Gort- 
hakoff and the appointment of M. de Giers have been hailed with 


great satisfaction. The North German Gazette remarks that 
M. de Giers “enjoys the well-founded confidence of Europe as 
a sincere promoter of national peace and of the friendly relations of 
the Russian Empire to its powerful neighbours.” The National 
Zeitung, however, while stating that the Czar has ‘now given 
significant expression of his intention to preserve the peace of 
Europe,” doubts the permanence of the Czar’s present sympathies, 
and dreads the arrival of the day when General Ignatieff succeeds 
M. de Giers. The Austrian Press equally greets the change as 
a welcome symptom of the policy of the Russian Court being 
diverted ‘‘towards the maintenance and consolidation of peace.” 
There is a manifest undercurrent of feeling, however, that the Czar 
is by no means unlikely to change his mind once again, and that 
M. de Giers’.tenure of office under an absolute monarch is by no 
means as secure as could be wished. 

IyALy.—The corner-stone of the new English Church of All 
Saints, in the Via Babuino, Rome, was laid on Sunday afternoon 
by Sir Augustus Paget, the British Ambassador. The whole 
Anglican community assembled to witness the ceremony, and a 
service was performed by the Rev. Mr. Wasse, his curate, Mr, 
Pickance, Canon Lonsdale, and a number of other English and 
American ministers, The church is expected to be open for service 
next Easter, , 

The new Army Bill, which has been approved by the Parlia- 
mentary Commission, provides for the organisation of twelve army 
corps of 427,000 men present in the field, 20,000 Alpine Chasseurs, 
and 190,000 men of the moveable Militia, ready to support the army 
of the first line. The 8,000,000/, asked for by the Minister of War 
are declared insufficient, and the country is told that ‘it will yet 
have to make great sacrifices,” 

INDIA_AND AFGHANISTAN.——The Ameer appears determined 
to visit Herat. He has sént a lakh of rupees there for the payment 
of the troops, and has written a letter assuring the Heratis of his 
intention to go there in the spring. He will not be able, however, 
to leave Cabul until May, when all the roads may be expected to be 
open, and will probably travel by way of Candahar, and subsequently 
visit Turkestan. Abdul Kudus Khan, the present governor of Herat, 
is now stated to be perfectly ready to receive and acknowledge the 
Ameer. 

The Embassy from the King of Burmah to the Viceroy left 
Mandalay on the 2nd inst,, and, travelling as far as Rangoon ona 
steamer of the Flotilla Company, were received there, the corre- 
spondent of the Standard telegraphs, with all due honour by the 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, the heads of departments, 
and numerous merchants. The Chief Ambassador is said to have 
privately intimated that the slave question will probably cause no 
difficulty, but that an armed Residency is distasteful to the King, 
and would block negotiations if pressed. The Burmese intend to 
undertake the development of the protection of the Western China 
trade route. 

A serious rising has taken place amongst the Khonds of 
Kalahundi, who have risen against the Kultas, who for years past 
have been settling in that district, and by dint of hard work and 
careful cultivation have been gradually gaining the ascendancy and 
obtaining “possession of the Khond villages. One hundred and 
forty-two villages have been looted, the amount of property 
plundered being estimated at over a lac of rupees, 

UNITED STATES.——The arrival of Jumbo is the chief incident 
of the week. He appears to have had a pleasant voyage, although 
slightly sea-sick during the first few days. He was a great pet 
with the passengers, and has developed a great liking for whisky, 
but will have nothing to say to rum. The Assyrian Monarch 
reached New York on Sunday, and at night Jumbo was landed. 
There was considerable difficulty at first in dragging the car through 
the streets, the sixteen horses provided not proving sufficient. 
Finally, two of Mr. Barnum’s elephants were attached, and Jumbo 
was duly taken to his quarters. Here, however, the correspondent 
of the Dazly News tells us, there was no door large enough to 
admit him, so he stayed out of doors till the morning. The car 
was backed up to the open door, the boards at the end of the box 
were removed, and Jumbo was invited to step out. He refused to 
move, and trumpeted violently his determination to remain. Scott 
enticed him with buns and hay. Jumbo put forth his foot and 
hastily withdrew it. He put out his trunk and pounded the ground. 
After half an hour of enticing he stepped out, and entered the 
garden, trumpeting and flapping his ears. He was led across the 
garden and chained in a large pen next to a baby elephant and 
mother. He was welcomed by the other elephants in a grand 
chorus of trumpeting, and by roars from the lions, tigers, hyzenas, 
and other animals. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——In SPAIN the disorders in the Catalonian 
towns have been repressed, and the malcontents are adopting 
the more peaceable method of sending deputations to the 
Government to protest against the new treaties, and of holding 
meetings to advocate a staunchly Protectionist policy.—In AusTRIA 
and HuNGarY there has been a sharp snap of cold. Snow has 
fallen at Vienna, and great damage has been done to fruit trees and 
vines in the provinces.—In SWITZERLAND two small boats have 
been lost on the Lake of Geneva, and eight students drowned.—- 
In Tunis the French troops are continuing their operations against 
the insurgents, who are now taking refuge in Tripoli, The Ouergh 
Ama tribe, it is stated, have petitioned for permission to lay down 
their arms. 
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L Prince Henry of 
Prussia, the Queen’s grandson, having lunched at the Chalet, while 
the Marchioness of Camden and Captain Green, and Drs. Frank 
and Bright were also received by Her Majesty. 


and witnessed the Good Friday Procession from the balcony of the 
weed : Princess visited the 
British ironclad Jzflexible, where some torpedo practice took place. 
Divine Service was performed at the Chalet betore the Royal party 
on Sunday, and next day the Queen and Princess drove towards 
Nice, while on Tuesday they visited Prince Leopold at the Hétel 
On Wednesday Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice left 
Mentone and travelled direct to Cherbourg, where they embarked on 
board the Victoria and Albert for Portsmouth, and from thence the 
Royal party would come straight to Windsor. The Queen is in 
excellent health, having derived great benefit from her visit, —The 
ancient charity of the Royal Maundy was distributed at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, last week, to sixty-three old men and sixty-three 
old women, the number corresponding with the age of the Queen. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales spent Good Friday at Sand- 
ringham, where with their daughters they attended Divine Service 
at St. Mary Magdalene. On Saturday the Prince left for Ports- 
mouth to witness the Easter Volunteer Review, and stayed with 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar at Government House, being 


present shortly after his arrival at a concert given by the 
Minnesingers Club. The Prince attended Church Parade on 
Governor's Green on Sunday, wearing a Volunteer blue and silver 
uniform, and next day joined in the Review, marching past the 
saluting point at the close of the proceedings at the head of his 
regiment, the 12th Middlesex (Civil Service Rifles). On Tuesday 
he inspected the ironclad A@xotaur, and visited the Prince 
Edward of Saxe-Weimar Lodge of Freemasons, leaving in the 
afternoon for town. The Prince rejoined his wife and daughters at 
Sandringham on Wednesday, when the Grand Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz and the Duke and Duchess of Teck also 
arrived on a visit.—Princes Albert Victor and George spent Easter 
at Jerusalem, being present at part of the Passover services in the 
house of the Chief Rabbi, when a hymn was sung, composed in 
their honour, The Princes were to leave Jaffa on Thursday 
for Beyrout, 

The Duchess of Edinburgh attended the Midnight mass at the 
Russian Chapel, Welbeck Street, on Saturday night—that day 
closing the Lenten fast in the Greek Church—and subsequently 
was present at the customary supper given by the Russian 
Ambassador. On Monday the Duke and Duchess left ona short 
visit to Paris, sending their children to stay with Prince and 
Princess Christian at Cumberland Lodge. The Duke and Duchess 
will visit Great Yarmouth in the Zzvely on the occasion of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales’s visit there in Whitsun week, in order 
that the Duke may inspect the new Coastguard Station.—The 
Duke has been elected member of the Empire Club.—The Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught are expected home from Biarritz at the 
close of next week, The Duchess is much better for the change, 
and has been able to join in several picnics, 

Prince Leopold is decidedly better, and is expected home on 
Saturday. He has been able to go out daily at Mentone, taking 
a short sea trip on Tuesday in the gun boat Cygnet. His recent 
illness commenced when at Arolsen, through his stumbling against 
the root of a tree and injuring his right knee-joint, which had 
several times previously given him trouble. The knee was still 
weak on his arrival at Mentone, when he slipped on a piece of 
orange-peel in the street, and brought on severe pain. Meanwhile, 
the preparations for the Royal Marriage on the 27th inst. are being 
energetically carried on, St. George’s, Windsor, being closed on 
Tuesday night. Princess Helen of Waldeck, with her father and 
mother, will arrive early in the week after next, while the King and 
Queen of Holland and the Grand Duke of Hesse and his two elder 
daughters will be among the chief guests. Wedding presents will 
be very numerous from Windsor and the neighbourhood. The 
Tapestry Works, of which Prince Leopold is President, give hima 
handsome Louis XVI. armchair, covered with delicate tapestry, the 
back being adorned with the monogram “ L.H.,” and a coronet, and 
the seat having aviewof Windsor Castle from the Thames, surrounded 
by orange blossoms and the Prince’s favourite flowers, violets and 
roses ; from the Stained Glass Works will come a window bearing 
the Duke’s escutcheon ; and the village of Esher—which intends to 
give the bride and bridegroom a hearty welcome on their way tc 
Claremont—will present a bust of Princess Helen. 

King Charles of Wurtemberg is said to have gone over to the 
Roman Catholic Church.—The Marquis of Lorne has been visiting 
the Falls of Niagara, 


THE Goop Fripay AND Easter Sunpay Services at the 
various Metropolitan places of worship were well attended. On 
Good Friday the morning preacher at St. Paul’s Cathedral was the 
Rev. J. H. Coward, in the afternoon Prebendary Dyne, and in the 
evening the Rev. W. H. Hutchings. At Westminster Abbey the 
preachers were Canons Prothero and Dean Bradley, while at Holy 
Trinity, Clapham Common, the Bishop of Rochester conducted the 
Three Hours’ Service, being the first English Bishop, the Bishop of 
Lichfield excepted, who has thus given his formal approval to the 
observance. On Easter Day many of the churches were beautifully 
decorated with flowers, and there were celebrations of the Holy 
Communion from early morn to midday, followed by full choral 
services. At St, Paul’s the preachers were Dean Church and Canon 
Liddon, and at Westminster Abbey Dean Bradley and the Bishop 
of Ely, 

THE SALVATION ARMY were actively engaged on Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday both in London and the provinces, and at most 
places their demonstrations passed off without serious disturbances fs 
but at Scarborough, Filey, and Crediton the processionists were 
attacked and badly treated bythe roughs, At Gateshead ‘General ” 
Booth told a meeting that he had reason to believe that an applica- 
tion for holding a Salvation Army service in St, Paul’s Cathedral 
would meet with favourable consideration, 

AN EXTRAORDINARY COMPLAINT has just been issued in view of 
the Easter Vestry meeting by the Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, 
Liverpool, to his parishioners, in which he says that threats and 
promises have been freely used to induce him to surrender what he 
believes to be the simple and faithful worship of the Reformed 
Church of England, to adopt a hymn-book, ** Ancient and Mcdern,” 
which in his opinion teaches amongst other questionable doctrines 
transubstantiation and the worship of the Virgin Mary; and to 
make the service less and less congregational. For peace sake he 
has reluctantly conceded a part of the request (that the curate should 
be allowed to intone), but in other matters he has firmly refused to 
yield. 

THE DEAN STANLEY MEMORIAL,—The American admirers of 
the late Dean Stanley have sent over a contribution of 1,064/. for one 
of the windows of the Westminster Chapter House, The list of 
subscribers numbered 300, and included the names of the Hon. R. C, 
Winthrop, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, 
Whittier, and the late H. W. Longfellow. Independent of the 
American contributions the total sum as yet collected amounts to 
4,000/,, of which 2,000/. will be required for the monument, so 
that about 1,500/. more is still needed to make up the amount 
necessary for the completion of the entire work of restoring the 
windows of the Chapter House. Contributions may be sent direct 
to the Dean, or to Messrs. Coutts, 59, Strand. 

Tue BoRDESLEY RITUAL Cask. The parishioners of Holy 
Trinity, Bordesley, at their Easter Vestry, on Monday, passed 
resolutions (with only one dissentient) repudiating all proceedings in 
connection with the prosecution of their Vicar, the Rev. R. W. 
Enraght, condemning the prosecution and its promoters; and 
expressing their determination to use all legitimate means to prevent 
his eviction, and to appeal to the proper authorities, ecclesiastical 
and civil, to disallow further action against him. Copies of the 
resolutions were ordered to be sent to the Queen, to the Bishop of the 
diocese and the Proctors in Convocations for the diocese, to the 
Archbishops and the other Bishops and clergy of the Convocations 
of Canterbury and York, to the Prime Minister, to the Home 
Secretary, and to the patrons of the benefice, 

Tue Rev. S, F. GREEN’s IMPRISONMENT was last week made 
the subject of a question by Mr. Hubbard in the House of Commons, 
in reply to which Mr. Gladstone said that there was really no way 
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of effecting the rev. gentleman’s release so long as he continued 
contumacious, and that legislative intervention must be left to the 
“high authorities” answerable for the Public Worship Act. The 
Guardian considers the reply disappointing, for it can hardly be 
contended that the Government is free from all obligations to 
attempt to redress a grievance because they themselves when in 
Opposition had nothing to do with imposing it. Meanwhile, what 
is to be done, who can move, who ought to move in the matter? 
It suggests that if the Archbishops can do little in the way of legis- 
lative proposal they might take action otherwise. They can hardly 
allow the challenge of the Prime Minister to remain unnoticed. 
But if they come forward as mediators, the contending parties must 
show some disposition to accept mediation, and to make such 
sacrifices as this acceptance demands. The Church Association 
might even from their own point-of view be satisfied with the heavy 
penalty, and allow Mr. Green to be set free. Yet they make no 
sign, and allow events to move onto an end, which all except 
themselves see to be likely to be fatal to their avowed object and 
principles. ‘‘ But,” continues the Guardian, “* we feel bound also in 
candour to avow once more that we cannot absolve Mr. Green and 
whose who support him from their share of responsibility. It is, 
we suppose, certain that his imprisonment would long ago have 
been at an end had he consented to submit to Episcopal authority, 
and to accept a standard of Ritual established wnder that 
authority,” : 

THE BIsHop OF SYDNEY and Metropolitan of Australia, the 
Most Rev. Frederick Barker, died at San Remo on the 6th inst., 
at the age of sevent)-four. 
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Donizetti's PostHumMous OpERA——H Duca d’Alba is in 
rehearsal at the San Carlo, Naples. That it will be given at every 
musical town in Italy may be taken for granted ; as also that the 
vast majority of opera-goers—who love music for itself, and who 
(face the ‘‘advanced” school) are by no means inclined to believe 
that Italian opera is dead, or even dying ; that we are never more 
to listen to the flowing melodies of Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini, Auber (as much influenced by Mozart and Rossini as 
Rossini was influenced by Haydn and Mozart), together with other 
minstrels to whom song came as a natural utterance, and whose 
melodies, issuing from the primeval source, must live for ever—will 
have an ardent desire to hear it as soon as possible in England. For 
this result, devoutly to be wished, we must look to Mr. Gye, whose 
great establishment, since the beginning, five-and-thirty years ago, 
has owed so much of its success to certain operas by the distinguished 
Bergamese composer, and so many of whose most esteemed prime 
donne have earned their fame as representatives of Lucia di 
Lammermoor. : 

New Yor (Correspondence). The Africaine of Meyerbeer, 
with Madame Minnie Hauk as Selika, has achieved an extraordinary 
success at the New York Academy of Music, and brought Mr, 
Mapleson’s spring season to a snecessful termination. ‘The critics 
are unanimous in their eulogies uf the magnificent ‘‘ getting up,” 
and the general merits of the performance, conducted by Signor 
Arditi. There seems just now to be some doubt whether, after all, 
the projected new Opera House in New York will he erected, 
Differences, it ‘would appear, have arisen among the managing 
directors, Mr. Vanderbilt and one or two other “ millionaires ” 
feeling inclined to withdraw from the undertaking, although a vast 
deal of money has already been thrown into it, The ultimate 
expenditure threatens, I hear, to double, if not nearly triple that at 
first contemplated. To build a new grand Opera House without any 
State ‘‘subvention,” as, for example, in Paris, is a matter of some 
peril. The late Mr. Frederick Gye is the only instance to be 
recorded of such an enterprise on the part of a private individual. 
When Covent Garden Theatre was burnt down ( 1856), he built the 
new Royal Italian Opera House, at his own risk, and opened it in 
the spring of 1858, on the very day he had announced. He him- 
self did not witness the first performance (the Azgwerots was selected 
for the occasion), being prostrate with illness, caused by over-fatigue 
and incessant anxiety ; but he kept his pledge to the public; and 
the fact must always be recorded, to his honour, as one of the most 
interesting and remarkable in the history of opera in England. 

Walrs, ‘We hear from Berlin that Madame Pauline Lucca, 
being indisposed, is obliged to postpone her engagement at the 
Royal Opera, and has gone on a short visit to Italy, in the hope of 
recruiting her health, —The projected performance of Liszt’s 
oratorio, Christus, by the ** St. Cecilia” Society in Berlin, has been 
deferred to a later occasion.—The Spanish violinist, Sefior Sarasate, 
has been giving concerts at Milan, exhibiting his talent with equal 
success as a solo player and leader of quartets, in the latter of 
which capacities he has yet to be judged by London amateurs and 
professors of the fiddle.—Sefior Gayarre, Mr. Gye’s recalcitrant 
Iberian tenor, has gone to fulfil an engagement at Bilbao. _ Where 
will Rome and Donizetti’s unearthed Duca d’Alba find his substi- 
tute ?—Bizet’s Carmen, owing, as we learn from a correspondent in 
Florence, to the worse than mediocrity of the performance, has not 
been ateractive at the Pagliano. So much the worse for the Pagliano 
and the Florentines, always the last to understand the merits of 
anything in the operatic way that, by accident, oversteps the 
boundaries of their somewhat limited faculty of appreciation.—The 
Festival at Rome in honour of the dramatic poet Metastasio is 
postponed till next year. The monument will be erected in the 
Piazza San Silvestros.—The theatres in Madrid, without exception, 
are to undergo supervision, with a view to such alterations and 
modifications as may ensure, in a greater or lesser degree, the safety 
of the public in case of fire. The catastrophe at the Ring Theatre 
in Vienna, lamentable as it was, would seem to have made an 
impression so deep and universal that much good is likely to come 
of it.—The library of the theatre in Algiers, recently destroyed by 
fire, was insured for upwards of 2v0,000 francs. —Tamberlik, the 
famous Russian tenor, is singing, with his company, at Valladolid. 
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THE TuRF.— Oflate years lessees of race courses in all directions 
have been in the habit of liberally providing for holiday-makers, 
recognising the undoubted fact that for a very large proportion of the 
masses there is no attraction greater than that of racing. Hence close 
upon thirty meetings, including those of local hunts, have been held 
in various parts ofthe kingdom during Easter week. To get some 
idea of the popularity the sport has attained one had only to be 
present at Kempton Park on Monday last, where, perhaps, the 
largest crowd assembled ever seen on a suburban racecourse, and on 
as lovelya day as Easter holiday-makers could desire, But of 
course the only meeting of any real importance during the week has 


been the Craven, at Newmarket, which many old-fashioned race- 
goers still hold to be the legitimate opening of the season. On the 
opening day backers of favourites and followers of recent form met 
with a severe blow when, in the Double Trial Plate, Petticoat, the 
recent Brocklesby winner, with 2 to 1 on her, notwithstanding her 
5lb. penalty, was beaten by Pebble, whom she beat in that race 
easily. As much as 20 to 1 might have been had against the 
winner, The important Biennial Stakes were looked on as ‘2°match 
between Kingdom and Lord Falmouth’s Little Sister, the latter being 
made favourite. The filly, however, was easily beaten, and Kingdom, 
who was considered to have ‘‘ won like a racehorse,” came from 12 
to 8 to 1 for the Derby, Little Sister naturally going back many 
points. Ina match Mowerina failed to give Golden Eye rst. 3ibs. ¢ 
but this will not damage her reputation as a stud matron, which she 
is now about to become. On the second day -the Newmarket 
Handicap only produced six runners, last year’s winner being made 
the favourite, with Archer up. However, he could not even geta 
place, and the race was won by Springtide, the second favourite, 
The Column Produce Stakes was perhaps the most interesting race 
of the day, as Little Sister was again called on to perform. In the 
betting St. Marguerite was preferred to her, but could only get third 
in a field of five, and Little Sister was not placed. The winner 
turned up in Paragon, who started at 4 tor. ‘Ihe poor performance 
of Little Sister had the effect of sending back Kingdom, who beat 
her the day before, two points in the Derby betting. Altogether the 
Craven Meeting was flat, the fields ruling very meagre in themselves, 
and espécially so considering the enormous number of horses in 
training at Newmarket.—The very serious illness of Lord Stamford 
has caused much genuine sympathy among Turf circles, and among 
his sporting friends generally. ss 

BicycLinc.——The fourth race for the Hundred Miles’ Cham- 
pionship of the World was run at Leicester on Saturday last. 
F. Lees, of Sheffield, was the winner, doing the distance in 6 hours 
49 min. 20 sec., and beating F. Wood, of Leicester, and twelve 
other competitors by five laps of the ground, 

FoorsaLL,——The final tie in the Welsh Association Challenge 
Cup was won on Saturday last, at Wrexham, by the Druids, who 
beat Northwick by five goals tonothing. —The Edinburgh Hibernians 
have played a drawn game (Association) with the Blackburn 
Olympic ; but the latter have been beaten by Notts Forest.—The 
Glasgow Rangers have inflicted a hollow defeat on Aston Villa 
(Birmingham).—The famous Vale of Leven team, who are still on 
their Easter tour, have met the Blackburn Rovers and beaten them 
by two goals to zd/, 

Lacrossk.——At Hnddersfield, where the game excited a good 
deal of interest, being comparatively unknown in that district, two 
teams of twelve a-side, representing North and South of England, 
have played a match, which after a very close strugglejresulted in a 
victory for the North, 

CRICKET.——The season may be said to have commenced with 
the Colts Match at Nottingham, which ended ina draw. For the 
Eleven, Gunn—of whom great things were expected last year— 
began well by putting together 66.—Another report of “tall” 
scoring has come to hand from Australia, where the Richmond 
Eleven, in a match with St. Kilda, scored 647 for eight wickets in 
their first innings, of which S. Morris contributed 280. 

Aquatics.—~Hanlan has got into hard work again on the 
Thames for his coming match with Trickett, and though it seems 
any odds on him, he evidently does not intend to be “caught 
napping.” A large number of persons are attracted every day to 
the river-side to obtain if only a glimpse at the famous sculler, 

ANGLING, The trouting season, which in the Devonshire and 
some few early streams began some weeks ago, has now become 
pretty general, though we must wait till néxt month for most of the 
waters which hold the larger varieties of Sa/mo fario. The ‘Thames 
trout season opened as usual on the first of this month, a day 
appropriate enough for the purpose, as those who took advantage of 
it for endeavouring to capture this fish, which is one sud generds, and 
the most beautiful fish in the world, found that they had indeed been 
on a fool’s errand. Since, then hardly one of any size has been taken, 
the east wind having been much against the big fish showing them- 
selves, or at least being moved to take either the spinning or live 
bait. The reports from different districts however, are satisfactory 
as to the supply of these spotted beauties, though as all who are in 
the habit of fishing for them know they are few and far between. 
The result of the endeavours of Mr, Forbes to stock the Thames with 
trout from his breeding establishment has not been satisfactory, for, 
with exception of the High Wycombe breed, the common brown 
trout does not seem to take kindly to the Thames. We understand, 
however, that for the last two years Mr, Forbes has been 


breeding from ova obtained from Thames trout them- 
selves; and this we think is likely to bring forth better 
fruit. Some anglers would like’ to make the Thames 


entirely a trout river, while others advocate the destruction of the 
jack in it as far as possible. But these are more or less selfish and 
exclusive views. The Thames is not only a great national and 
especially metropolitan playground, but it has been for generations 
essentially a free angling river for all classes, and particularly for the 
poorer classes of Londoners. And so it should remain, and as regards 
the kind of fish to be preserved and caught in it, the more kinds in it 
the better, from the salmon (if we ever get it back there) to the stickle- 
back, so that there is something to be had at almost all times by all 
classes. It is a remarkable fact that the Thames actually does 
contain a larger number of species of fish than any river in the 
United Kingdom, and, as far as we know, in the world. 

RacqQuEts.—-—The Inter-University matches have resulted in 
favour of Cambridge, in the Double-Handed Game Cobbold and 
Lucas of Cambridge beating Leslie and Kemp of Oxford, and in 
the Single C. A. Studd, of Cambridge, beat Lucas. Of the Double 
Matches each University has now won thirteen, and of the Single 
the Dark Blues have won fifteen and the Light eleven. 
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THE INFLUENCE AND PROSPECTS OF THE ‘ PRE-RAPHAELITE ” 
Sc1uo00L.—The death of Mr. Dante G. Rossetti makes yet another 
breach in the lines of a movement which has certainly left a strong 
mark on modern Art and Literature. Whether that movement has 
been in the right direction, whether it has improved Art and elevated 
the public mind, are interesting questions, which at the present time 
may not, perhaps, be very satisfactorily answered, It has 
undoubtedly brought with it some benefits, some good; but we 
cannot help feeling that in the main its tendency has been distinctly 
wrong. Its chief characteristic is a certain pardonable shrinking 
from the facts—the ugly facts—of modern life, and a seeking for 
relief from them in the revival of the heroic abstract symbolisms of 
medizeval thought. his, it seems to us, is the main idea with which 
the “school ” started ; in itself commendable, and in some measure 
necessary. It is, after all, but natural to seek refuge from the 
horrors of an iron mechanism, such as distinguishes our times, in 
the fervent singleness of spirit, the noble aspirations, the simplicity, 
and the mystic romance of the Middle Ages, So far, so good. But 
the modern medizvals forgot the spirit in the letter. They meant 
well, but instead of appropriating the undercurrent of strong, true 
feeling, which alone makes medieval Art worthy, and turning it into 
modern channels to revivify and ennoble modern life, they have, with 
rare exceptions, given us nothing but reproductions and imitations 
of medizeval crudities of manner and imperfection of means. The 
result is that for the most part their work is “‘not understanded of 
the people,” can, indeed, be understanded only of the very few. 
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The mistake lies wholly in the determined shutting out of the 
present. ‘To ignore the present is by no means to do away with it, 
We may shut ourselves up with our books and our canvasses, and 


‘revel in every sort of imaginative mysticism, but for all that the 


inexorable present, with its ugliness and harshness, remains—stares 
us in the face, in spite of ourselves. The simple truth is that for 
any man, be he painter, or poet, or what not, who perceives 
the chaotic and deadly condition of things nowadays, to do anything 
in the way of helping his fellows to something higher and better, he 
must face matters as they are, and pick out the true from the sham, 
the lovely from the unlovely, and the gentle and the reverent from 
the brutal and the mocking. He must catch the fervour and 
overpowering earnestness of medizeval times, but he must express it 
in modern forms; he must touch men’s hearts with healthy, 
vigorous sentiment, rather than their intellects with morbid 
imaginings or the dry archaicisms of a dead era. 

MADNESS AND CRIME, ‘The plea of insanity is nowadays so 
frequently set up on behalf of persons accused of murder either at 
the trial or subsequent to it, that it seems to be a matter of pressing 
necessity that some definite principle should be agreed upon with 
regard to its value as a defence, both in a moral anda legal sense. 
The Lamson case, still under consideration, will naturally occur to 
the reader, but it happens that there are at this moment other cases 
of a somewhat similar nature awaiting decision. One is that of an 
undoubted lunatic, an inmate of. Colney Hatch Asylum, who, the 
other day, suddenly attacked a fellow inmate with a spade, and 
killed him before the attendant had time to interfere 3 and another 
the case of Prince de Looz, in Belgium, who, having quarrelled 
with one M. Charles about the payment of the trifling sum of five 
francs for legal expenses, deliberately drew a revolver, and shot him 
in the breast. We seem to have got into the bad habit of assuming 
that whenever a person of education and culture takes, or attempts, 
the life of a fellow creature, he must of necessity be insane, and 
forthwith active search is made amongst his family records for 
evidence of eccentricity on the part of some relative or ancestor, 
near or remote. On the other hand, the offences committed by men 
and women in the lower ranks of society seem to be regarded as the 
natural outeome of their mental and social condition, and the plea of 
madness is seldom raised on their behalf except in cases of 
infanticide by unfortunate women who have been led astray from 
the paths of virtue. It is curious too that this plea so frequently 
urged in murder cases is very rarely set up in reply to charges of 
less enormity, and we. cannot help thinking that in our natural 
repugnance to capital punishment lies the explanation of this fact, 
Had Lamson been convicted of forgery or fraud, and sentenced to 
a term of imprisonment or penal servitude, we greatly doubt whether 
any mercy would have heen sued for on the ground of insanity, and 
yet if the general plea is good in the exe case, why should it not be 
so in the other? It is well known: that there are many different 
phases of madness, and that very few of the many lunatics now in 
our asylums are regarded as ‘‘ dangerous,” that is as having homicidal 
tendencies, these being very properly kept under strict restraint, 
whilst the others are allowed comparative liberty of action. In the 
interest of public safety it is necessary that the plea of insanity, in 
murder cases at all events, should be most jealously examined and 
tested, each individual case being of course settled according to its 
particular circumstances ; no acquittal being permitted, unless it be 
clearly shown that the accused was really afflicted with some one o 
well-known forms of homicidal mania. 
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A Cuttnary Coneress is to be held at Leipsic next February 
by the German Hotel-Keepers’ Association. ; 

THe TRANSIT OF VENUS, NEXT DECEMBER, is to be observed 
by eight French expeditions, four in the Northern and four in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

GERMANY Is PREPARING A REVISED VERSION OF THR 
BiBLE.—The first volume has just been published at Carlsruhe, 
and has met with general approbation. 

Bany ALLIGATORS AS PETs are being introduced across the 
Atlantic, and one Florida merchant advertises for 10,000 infant 
saurians to supply fashionable circles in the Northern States. 

AN ATTEMPY TO RearR TRcUT IN CEYLON is now being 
made. A supply of ova has been lodged in large tanks, and the 
fish when hatched are to be turned into the Nuwara Eliya lake. 

THE LATE Czar’s Wripow, Princess Dolgourouki, has removed 
her immense fortune from Russia, and placed it in the care of the 
German Imperial Bank, where she also intends to deposit her 
jewellery. 

A Curious LUTHER COLLECTION -has been bought by Berlin, 
There are nearly 5,0co pieces, comprising portraits of the great 
Reformer at all times of his life, pictures of his family, chief 
followers, adversaries, &c.—a complete pictorial history of the 
Reformation, some of the drawings being very rare and ancient. 


A PLAGUE-STRICKEN CITY IN PENNSYLVANIA is suffering 
complete quarantine just now. So severe a small-pox epidemic ig 
raging at South Bethlehem that the city is cut off from the outside 
world, schools are closed, the factories are empty, and deaths are 
constant. Not one of the suffering inhabitants had been vaccinated, 
so far as is known, 

PICTURE EXHIBITIONS IN Paris are beginning to weary even 
the artistic world, who estimate that in four months they will have 
been called upon to inspect over 6,000 paintings. During February 
and March alone twelve exhibitions were opened; this month has 
been equally fruitful, and next month there will be the Salon with 
its 2,500 works, besides minor displays. This art-plethora has 
already had some effect in bringing down prices. Returning to the 
Salon, over 1,500 pieces of sculpture have been sent in, chiefly 
busts. \ 

A RoseTTe Party is the newest entertainment introduced in 
San Francisco as a variety of the every-day society dances. Each 
lady wears a dress in imitation of a satin rosette, and during the 
evening a huge coloured rosette is brought in, round the edges o! 
which are placed numbered slips of paper. The ladies and gentle- 
men drawing corresponding numbers become partners, and the 
holders of two slips inscribed ‘ Prize” are named King and Queer 
of the evening, the King taking from the apex of the rosette a 
Crown of Beauty for the Queen and a bag of gold dollars for himself, 

THosE DaInTy TASTEFUL PASTEBOARD Easter Ecos fillec 
with toys which have this week delighted the children are 
manufactured in Paris out of the very commonest materials, the Paris 
Figaro tells us. The paste of which they are composed is made o: 
old dirty rags, which smell terribly strong when put into the egg. 
shaped plaster moulds. When cast the eggs are sent to the shops 
at the cost of ad. apicce, and given to men to paint and tint some 
delicate hue, finally passing into the hands of women to receive their 
finishing touches, and to be filled with dolls, leaden soldiers, &c., and 
being sold at high prices. 

An INGENIoUS BeGcaR has. lately been swindling charitable 
people in New York. A gentleman walking along, according ta 
the New York Christian Union, recently saw a shabby-genteel man 
spring forward, seize a crust from: the gutter, and begin to devour it 
ravenously. This proof of hunger was so strong, that the gentleman 
gave the poor fellow a considerable sum of money. He then stepped 
into a neighbouring shop, where he detailed the pitiful case, only tc 
be told that the beggar carried a crust with him which he alternately 
threw down and picked up, the fraud being so successful that he 
earned from 1/. to 2/, daily. 
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Wd Minute After the Start.—3. In Sight of the Chain Bridge.—4. The End of the Race.—5. After the Finish : Shaking Hands. 
THE SCULLING MATCH ON THE TYNE BETWEEN HANLAN AND BOYD FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE WORLD 


1. Before the Start.—2. ‘* Neck and Neck : 
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DRAWN BY WILLIAM SMALL 


She had turned towards him, and was sitting before him with her face looking into his, when suddenly he had her in his arms. 


MARION FAY: A Novel 


By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR OF "FRAMLEY PARSONAGE,” “ ORLEY FARM,” “THE SMALL House AT ALLINGTON,” “THE WAY We Live Now,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
FALSE TIDINGS 


Bur there was another household which the false tidings of Lord 
Hampstead’s death reached that same night, The feelings excited 
at Trafford had been very keen,—parental agony, maternal hope, 
disappointment, and revenge ; but in that other household there was 
suffering quite as great. Mr. Fay himself did not devote much time 
during the day either to the morning or the evening newspapers. 
Had he been alone at Messrs. Pogson and Littlebird’s he would have 
heard nothing of the false tidings. But sitting in his inner room, 
Mr. Pogson read the third edition of the Avening Advertiser, and 
then saw the statement, given with many details. ‘‘ We,” said the 
statement, “‘ havesent over to the office of our contemporary, and have 
corroborated the facts.” Then the story was repeated. Pushing his 
way through a gate at Gimberley Green Lord Hampstead’s horse had 
tumbled down, and all the field had ridden over him. He had been 
picked up dead, and his body had been carried home to Gorse Hall, 
Now Lord Hampstead’s name had become familiar in King’s Court. 
Tribbledale had told how the young lord had become enamoured of 
Zachary Fay’s daughter, and was ready to marry her at a moment’s 
notice. The tale had been repeated to old Littlebird by young 
Littlebird, and at last even to Mr. Pogson himself. There had been, 
of course, much doubt in King’s Court as to the very improbable 
story. But some inquiries had been made, and there was now a 
general belief in its truth, When Mr, Pogson read the account of 


the sad tragedy he paused a moment to think what he would do, then 
opened his door, and called for Zachary Fay. They who had known 
the’ Quaker long always called him Zachary, or Friend Zachary, or 
Zachary Fay. ‘* My friend,” said Mr. Pogson, ‘‘ have you read this 
yet ?” and he handed him the paper. 

a «eT never have much time for the newspaper till I get home at 
night,” said the clerk, taking the sheet that was offered him. 

ge You had better read it, perhaps, as I have heard your name 
mentioned, I know not how properly, with that of the young lord.” 
Then the Quaker, bringing his spectacles down from his forehead 
over his eyes, slowly read the paragraph, As he did so Mr. Pogson 
looked at him carefully. But the Quaker showed very little emotion 
by his face. ** Does it concern you, Zachary ?” 

_ “I know the young man, Mr, Pogson. Though he be much out 
of my own rank, circumstances have brought him to my notice. I 
shall be grieved if this be true. With thy permission, Mr. Pogson, 
I will lock up my desk and return home at once.” To this Mr. 
Pogson of Course assented, recommending the Quaker to put the 
newspaper into his pocket. 

Zachary Fay, as he walked to the spot where he was wont to find 
the omnibus, considered much as to what he might best do when he 
reached home. Should he tell the sad tidings to his girl, or should 
he leave her to hear it when further time should have confirmed the 
truth? To Zachary himself it seemed too probable that it should be 
true. Hunting to him, in his absolute ignorance of what hunting 
meant, seemed to be an occupation so full of danger that the wonder 


was that the hunting world had not already been exterminated. And 
then there was present to him a feeling, as there is to so many of us, 
that the grand thing which Fortune seemed to offer him was too good 
to be true. It could hardly be that he should live to see his 
daughter the mother of a future British peer! He had tried to 
school himself not to wish it, telling himself that such wishes were 
vain, and such longings wicked ; he had said much to himself as to 
the dangers of rank and titles and wealth for those who were not 
born to them. He had said something also of that family tragedy 
which had robbed his own life of most of its joys, and which seemed 
to have laid so heavy a burden on his girl’s spirit. Going backwards 
and forwards morning and evening to his work, he had endeavoured 
to make his own heart acknowledge that the marriage was not 
desirable ; but he had failed ;—and had endeavoured to reconcile 
the failure to his conscience by telling himself falsely that he as a 
father had been anxious only for the welfare of his child. Now he 
felt the blow terribly on her account, feeling sure that his girl’s heart 
had been given to the young man ; but he felt it also onhisown. It 
might be, nevertheless, that the report would prove untrue. Had 
the matter been one in which he was not himself so deeply interested, 
he would certainly have believed it to be untrue, he being a man by 
his nature not prone to easy belief. It would, however, be wiser, 
he said to himself as he left the omnibus at the ‘* Duchess of Edin- 
burgh,” to say nothing as yet to Marion, Then he put the paper 
carefully into his breast coat pocket, and considered how he might 
best hide his feelings as to the sad news, But all this was in vain, 
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The story had already found its way down to Paradise Row. Mrs. 
Demijohn was as greedy of news as her neighbours, and would gene- 
rally send round the corner for a halfpenny evening journal. On 
this occasion she did so, and within two minutes of the time in which 
the paper had been put into her hands exclaimed to her niece almost 
with ecstacy, ‘‘ Clara, what do you think? That young lord who 
comes here to see Marion Fay has gone and got himself killed 
out hunting.” : : 

** Lord Hanstend 1” shouted Clara, ‘Got himself killed! 
Laws, aunt, I can’t believe it 1” Inher tone, also, there was some- 
thing almost of exultation. The glory that had been supposed to be 
awaiting Marion Fay was almost too much for the endurance of any 
Since it had become an ascertained fact that Lord 


neighbour. J rtal that | 
Hampstead had admired the girl, Marion’s popularity in the 
Row had certainly decreased. Mrs. Duffer believed her no 


longer to be handsome ; Clara had always thought her to be pert ; 
Mrs. Demijohn had expressed her opinion that the man was an idiot 
and the landlady at the ‘‘ Duchess of Edinburgh ” had wittily asserted 
that “young marquises were not to be caught with chaff. There 
was no doubt a sense of relief in Clara Demijohn’s mind when she 
heard that this special young marquis had been trampled to death in 
the hunting field, and carried home a corpse. F . 

“<I must go and tell the poor girl,” said Clara, immediately. 

“Leave it alone,” said the old woman.  “‘ There will be plenty 
to tell her, let alone you.” But such occasions occur so rarely that 
it does not do not to take advantage of them. In ordinary life 
events are so unfrequent, and when they do arrive they give such a 
flavour of salt to hours which are generally tedious, that sudden 
misfortunes come as godsends,—almost even when they happen to 
ourselves. Even 2 funeral gives a tasteful break to the monotony of 
our usual occupations, and small-pox in the next street 1s a gratifying 
excitement. Clara soon got possession of the newspaper, and with 
itin her hand ran across the street to No. 17. Miss Fay was at 
home, and in a minute or two came down to Miss Demijohn in the 

arlour. 

‘ It was only during the minute or two that Clara began to think 
how she should break the tidings to her friend, or in any way to 
realise the fact that the “tidings” would require breaking. She 
had rushed across the street with the important paper in her hand, 
proud of the fact that she had something great to tell. But during 
that minute or two it did occur to her that a choice of words was 
needed for such an occasion. ‘Oh, Miss Fay,” she said, “have 
you heard?” 

“ Heard what ?” asked Marion. 

“J do not know how to tell you, it is so terrible! I have only 
just seen it in the newspaper, and have thought it best to run over 
and let you know.” : 2 

“ Has anything happened to my father?” asked the girl. 

‘It isn’t your father. This is almost more dreadful, because he 
is so young.” Then that bright pink hue spread itself over Marion’s 
face ; but she stood speechless with her features almost hardened by 
the resolution which she had already formed within her not to 
betray the feelings of her heart before this other girl, The news, let 
it be what it might, must be of him! There was no one else ‘‘so 
young,” of whom it was probable that this young woman would 
speak to her after this fashion, She stood silent, motionless, con- 
veying nothing of her feelings by her face,—unless one might have 
read something from the deep flush of her complexion. “ IT don’t 
know how to say it,” said Clara Demijohn. ‘ There ; you had better 
take the paper and read for yourself. It’s in_the last column but 
one near the bottom.’ ‘ Fatal Accident in the Field !’ You'll see it.” 

Marion took the paper, and read the words through without 
faltering or moving a limb. Why would not the cruel young woman 
go and leave her to her sorrow? Why did she stand there looking at 
her, as though desirous to probe to the bottom the sad secret of her 

‘bosom? She kept her eyes still fixed upon the paper, not knowing 
where else to turn them,—for she would not look into her tormentor’s 
face for pity. ‘‘ Ain’t it sad?” said Clara Demijohn. 

Then there came a deep sigh. ‘ Sad,” she said, repeating the 
word; ‘sad! Ves, it’s sad. I think, if you don’t mind, TH ask 
you to leave me now. Oh, yes; there’s the newspaper.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to keep it for your father.” Here Marion 
shook her head. ‘Then I'll take it back to aunt. She’s hardly 
looked at it yet. When she came to the paragraph, of course, she 
read it out ; and I wouldn’t let her have any peace till she gave it 
me to bring over.” 

“* I wish you'd leave me,” said Marion Fay. 

Then with a look of mingled surprise and anger she left the room, 
and returned across the street to No. 10. ‘‘ She doesn’t seem to me 
to care a straw about it,” said the niece to her aunt; ‘‘but she got 
up just as highty tighty as usual and asked me to go away. A 

When the Quaker came to the door, and opened it with his latch- 
key, Marion was in the passage ready to receive him. Till she had 
heard the sound of the lock she had not moved from the room, 
hardly from the position, in which the other girl had left her. She 
had sunk into a chair which had been ready for her, and there she 
had remained thinking over it. ‘‘ Father,” she said, laying her 
hand upon his arm as she went to meet him, and looking up into 
his face ;—“‘ father?” 

“My child !” 

“ Tave you heard any tidings in the City?” 

‘¢ Have you heard any, Marion?” 

“Ts it true then?” she said, seizing both his arms as though to 
support her. 

‘© Who knows? Who can say that it be true till further tidings 
shall come? Come in, Marion. It is not well that we should 
discuss it here.” 

“It is true? Oh, father ;—oh, father ; it will kill me.” 

‘Nay, Marion, not that. After all, the lad was little more than 
a stranger to thee.” 

“A stranger?” 

“How many weeks is it since first thou sawst him? And how 
often? But two or three times. I am sorry for him ;—if it be true; 
if it be true! I liked him well.” 

‘« But I have loved him.” 

“‘ Nay, Marion, nay ; you should moderate yourself.” 

‘*J will not moderate myself.” Then she disengaged herself 
from his arm. ‘I loved him,—with all my heart, and all my 
strength ; nay, with my whole soul. If it be so as that paper says, 
then I must die too. Oh, father, is it true, think you?” 

He paused a while before he answered, examining himself what it 
might be best that he should say as to her welfare. As for himself, 
he hardly knew what he believed. These papers were always in 
search of paragraphs, and would put in the false and true alike, — 
the false perhaps the sooner, so as to please the taste of their readers. 
But if it were true, then how bad would it be to give her false 
hopes! ‘There need be no ground to despair,” he said, ‘‘ till we 
shall hear again in the morning.” 

€T know he is dead.” 

‘Not so, Marion. You can know nothing. If thou wilt bear 
thyself like a strong-hearted girl, as thou art, I will do this for thee. 
I will go across to the young lord’s house at Hendon at once, and 
inquire there as to his safety. They will surely know if aught of ill 
has happened to their master.” : 

So it was done. The poor old man, after his long day’s labour, 
without waiting for his evening meal, taking only a crust with him 
in his pocket, got into a cab on that cold November evening, and 
had himself driven by suburban streets-and lanes to Hendon Hall. 
Here the servants were much surprised and startled by the inquirics 
made. They had heard nothing, Lord Hampstead and his sister 
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were expected home on the following day. Dinner was to be 
prepared for them, and fires had already been lighted in the rooms. 
“Dead!” “Killed out hunting!” ‘‘Trodden_to death in the 
field!” Nota word of it had reached Hendon Hall. Neverthe- 
less the housekeeper, when the paragraph was shown to her, 
believed every word of it. And the servants believed it. Thus the 
poor Quaker returned home with but very little comfort. 

Marion’s condition during that night was very sad, though she 
struggled to bear up against her sorrow in compliance with her 
father’s instructions. There was almost nothing said as she sat by 
him while he ate his supper. On the next morning, too, she rose to 
give him his breakfast, having fallen asleep through weariness a 
hundred times during the night, to wake again within a minute or 
two to the full sense of her sorrow. ‘‘ Shall I know soon?” she 
said, as he left the house. : 

“Surely some one will know,” he said 3 
thee word.” 

But as he left the house the real facts had already been made 
known at the “ Duchess of Edinburgh.” One of the morning papers 
had a full, circumstantial, and fairly true account of the whole 
matter. ‘It was not his lordship at all,” said the good-natured 
landlady coming out to him as he passed the door. 

** Not Lord Hampstead?” 

§* Not at all.” ; 

** He was not killed?” 

‘*Tt wasn’t him as was hurt, Mr. Fay. It was another of them 
young men,—one Mr. Walker ; only son of Watson, Walker, and 
Warren. And whether he be dead or alive nobody knows ; but 
they do say there wasn’t a whole bone left in his body. It’s all here, 
and I was a going to bring it you. I suppose Miss Fay did take 
it badly ?” ? ; 

‘*T knew the young man,” said the Quaker, hurrying back to his 
own house with the paper,—anxious if possible not to declare to the 
neighbourhood that the young lord was in truth a suitor for his 
daughter’s hand. ‘And I thank thee, Mrs. Grimley, for thy care. 
The suddenness of it all frightened my poor girl.” , 

‘* That'll comfort her up,” said Mrs. Grimley cheerily. “ From 
all we hear, Mr. Fay, she do have reason to be anxious for this 
young lord. I hope he'll be spared to her, Mr. Fay, and show 
himself a true man.” ‘ 

Then the Quaker returned with his news,—which was accepted 
by him and by them all as trustworthy. **Now my girl will be 
happy again?” 

Ves, father.” 

*¢ But my child has told the truth to her old father at last.” 

“Had I told you any untruth?” 

** No, indeed, Marion.” 

“©T said that I am not fit to be his wife, and Iam not. Nothing 
is changed in all that, But when I heard that he was——. But, 
father, we will not talk of it now. How good you have been to me, 
I shall never forget, —and how tender !” 

‘© Who should be soft-hearted if not a father ?” 

‘ They are not all like you. But you have been always good and 
gentle to your girl. How good and how gentle we cannot always 
see ;—can we? But I have seen it now, father.” 

As he went into the City, about an hour after his proper time, he 
allowed his heart to rejoice at the future prospects of his girl. He 
did now believe that there would be a marriage between her and her 
noble lover. She had declared her love to him,—to him, her 
father, and after that she would surely do as they would have her. 
Something had reached even his ears of the coyness of girls, and it 
was not displeasing to him that his girl had not been at once ready 
to give herself with her easy promise to her lover. How strong she 
had looked, even in the midst of her sufferings, on the previous 
evening! That she should be weaker this morning, less able to 
restrain her tears, more prone to tremble as he spoke to her, was 
but natural. The shock of the grief will often come after the sorrow 
is over... He knew that, and told himself that there need be 
nothing,—need not at least be much,—to fear. 

But it was not so with Marion as she lay all the morning 
convulsed almost with the violence of her emotions. Her own 
weakness was palpable to herself, as she struggled to regain her 
breath, struggled to repress her sobs, struggled to move about the 
house, and be as might be any other girl. ‘‘ Better just lie thee 
down till thy father return, and leave me to bustle through the 
work,” said the old Quaker woman who had lived with them 
through all their troubles. Then Marion yielded, and laid herself 
on the bed till the hour had come in which her father might 
be expected, 


‘and I will send 


CHAPTER XLII. 
NEVER, NEVER, TO COME AGAIN 


Tue trouble to Hampstead occasioned by the accident was con- 
siderable, as was also for the first twenty-four hours his anxiety and 
that of his sister as to the young man’s fate. He got back to Gorse 
Hall early in the day, as there was no more hunting after the killing 
of that fast fox. There had been a consultation as to the young 
man, and it had been held to be best to have him taken to the inn 
at which he had been living, as there would be room there for any 
of his friends who might come to look after him. But during the 
whole of that day inquiries were made at Gorse Hall after Lord 
Hampstead himself, so general had been the belief that he was the 
victim. From all the towns around, from Peterborough, Oundle, 
Stilton, and Thrapstone, there came mounted messengers, with ex- 
pressions of hope and condolence as to the young lord’s broken 
bones. 

And then the condition of their poor neighbour was so critical 
that they found it to be impossible to leave Gorse Hall on the next 
day, as they hadintended. He had become intimate with them, and 
had breakfasted at Gorse Hall on that very morning. In one way 
Hampstead felt that he wasresponsible, as, had he not been in the way, 
poor Walker’s horse would have been next to the gate, and would not 
have attempted the impossible jump. They were compelled to put 
off the journey till the Monday. ‘* Will go by the 9°30 train,” said 
Tiampstead, who, in spite of poor Walker’s mangled body, was still 
determined to see Marion on that day. On the Saturday morning it 
became known to him and his sister that the false report had been in 
the London newspapers, and then they had found themselves com- 
pelled to send telegrams to every one who knew them, to the Mar- 
quis, and to the lawyer in London, to Mr. Roberts, and to the 
housekeeper at Hendon Hall. ‘T’clegrams were also sent by Lady 
Amaldina to Lady Persiflage, and especially to Lord Llwddythlw. 
Vivian sent others to the Civil Service generally. Hautboy was 
very eager to let everybody know the truth at the Pandemonium. 
Never before had so many telegrams been sent from the little office 
at Gimberley. But there was one for which Hampstead demanded 
priority, writing it himself, and himself giving it into the hands of 
the despatching young lady, the daughter of the Gimberley grocer, 
who no doubt understood the occasion perfectly. 


‘*To Marion Fay, 17, Paradise Row, Holloway. 
“Tt was not I who was hurt. Shall be at No. 17 by three on 
Monday.” 


“JT wonder whether they heard it down at Trafford,” said Lady 
Amaldina to Lady Frances. On this subject they were informed 
before the day was over, as along message came from Mr. Roberts 
in compliance with the instructions from the Marquis. ‘‘ Because if 
Hee wad what a terrible disappointment my aunt will have to 
nen, 
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“Do not say anything so horrible,” said Lady Frances. ens 

“¢T always look upon Aunt Clara as though she were not quite in 

her right senses about her own children. She thinks a great injury 
is done her because her son is not the heir. Now for a moment she 
will have believed that it wasso.” This, however, was a view of 
the matter which Lady Frances found herself unable to discuss. 
_ He’s going to get well after all,” said Hautboy that evening, 
just before dinner. He had been running over to the inn every hour 
to ask after the condition of poor Walker. At first the tidings had 
been gloomy enough. The doctor had only been able to say that he 
needn't die because of his broken bones. ‘Then late in the afternoon 
there arrived a surgeon from London who gave something ofa 
stronger hope. The young man’s consciousness had come back to 
him, and he had expressed an appreciation for brandy and water. 
It was this fact which had seemed so promising to young Lord 
Iautboy. On the Saturday there came Mrs. Walker and Miss 
Walker, and before the Sunday evening it was told how the patient 
had signified his intention of hunting again on the first possible 
opportunity. ‘I always knew he was a brick,” said Hautboy, as he 
repeated the story, “‘ because he always would ride at everything.” 

“T don’t think he'll ever ride again at the fence just out of 
Gimberley Wood,” said Lord Hampstead. They were all able to 
start on the Monday morning without serious concern, as the 
accounts from’ the injured man’s bedroom were still satisfactory. 
That he had broken three ribs, a collar-bone, and an arm seemed to 
be accounted as nothing. Nor was there much made of the scalp 
wound on his head, which had come from a kick the horse had given 
him in the struggle. As his brains were still there, that did not much 
matter. His cheek had been cut open by a stake on which he fell, 
but the scar, it was thought, would only add to his glories. It was 
the pressure of the horse which had fallen across his body which the 
doctors feared. But Hautboy very rightly argued that there couldn’t 
be much danger, seeing that he had recovered his taste for brandy 
and water. “Ifit wasn’t for that,” said Hautboy, ‘‘I don’t think 
I’d have gone away and left him.” 

Lord Hampstcad found, when he reached home on the Monday 
morning that his troubles were not yet over. The housekeeper came 
out and wept, almost with her arms round his neck. The groom, 
and the footman, and the gardener, even the cowboy himself, 
flocked about him, telling stories of the terrible condition in which 
they had been left after the coming of the Quaker on the Friday 
evening. ‘I didn’t never think I’d see my lord again,” said the 
cook solemnly. ‘‘I didn’t a’most hope it,” said the housemaid, 
“after hearing the Quaker gentleman read it all out of thenewspaper.” 
Lord Hampstead shook hands with them all, and laughed at the 
misfortune of the false telegram, and endeavoured to be well 
pleased with everything, but it occurred to him to think what must 
have been the condition of Mr. Fay’s house that night, when he had 
come across from Holloway through the darkness and rain to find 
out for his girl what might be the truth or falschood of the report 
which had reached him. 

At 3.0 punctually he was in Paradise Row. Perhaps it was not 
unnatural that even then his advent should create emotion. As he 
turned down from the main road the very potboy from ‘‘ The 
Duchess” rushed up to him, and congratulated him on his escape. 
‘‘T have had nothing to escape,” said Lord Hampstead, trying to 
pass on. But Mrs. Grimley sawhim, and came out to him. ‘* Oh, 
my lord, we are so thankful ;—indeed, we are.” 

“¢ You are very good, ma’am,” said the lord. 

* And now, Lord ’Ampstead, mind and be true to that dear 
young lady who was well-nigh heart-broke when she heard as it 
were you who was smashed up.” 

He was hurrying on, finding it impossible to make any reply to 
this, when Miss Demijohn, seeing that Mrs. Grimley had been bold 
enough to address the noble visitor to their humble street, remem- 
bering how much she had personally done in the matter, having her 
mind full of the important fact that she had been the first to give 
information on the subject to the Row generally, thinking that no 
such appropriate occasion as this would ever again occur for making 
personal acquaintance with the lord, rushed out from her own house, 
and seized the young man’s hand before he was able to defend him- 
self. ‘My lord,” she said, “‘my lord, we were all so depressed 
when we heard of it.” 

‘Were you, indeed ?” 

** All the Row was depressed, my Jord. But I was the first who 
knew it. It was I who communicated the sad tidings to Miss Fay. 
I was, indeed, my lord. I saw it in the Zvendng Tell-Tale, and 
went across with the paper at once.” 

“That was very good of you.” 

“Thank’ee, my lord. And, therefore, seeing you and knowing 
you,—for we all know you now in Paradise Row——” 

**Do you now?” 

‘* Every one of us, my lord. Therefore 1 thought I’d just make 
bold to come out and introduce myself. Here’s Mrs. Duffer. I 
hope you'll let me introduce you to Mrs. Duffer of No. 17. Mrs. 
Duffer, Lord Hampstead. And, oh my lord, it will be such an 
honour to the Row if anything of that kind should happen.” 

Lord Hampstead, having withhis best grace gone through the 
ceremony of shaking hands with Mrs, Duffer, who had come up to 
him and Clara just at the step of the Quaker’s house, was at last 
allowed to knock at the door. Miss Fay would be with him ina 
minute, said the old woman as she showed him into the sitting-room 
upstairs. 

Marion, as soon as she heard the knock, ran for a moment to her 
own bed-room. Was it not much to her that he was with her again, 
not only alive but uninjured, that she should again hear his voice, 
and see the light of his countenance, and become aware once more 
of a certain almost heavenly glory which seemed to surround her 
when she was in his presence? She was aware that on such 
occasions she felt herself to be lifted out of her ordinarily prosaic 
life, and to be for a time floating, as it were, in some upper air ; 
among the clouds, indeed ;—alas, yes; but among clouds which 
were silver-lined ; ina heaven which could never be her own, but 
in which she could dwell, though it were but for an hour or two, in 
ecstacy,—if only he would allow her to do so without troubling her 
with further prayer. Then there came across her a thought that if 
only she could so begin this interview with him that it might seem 
to be an occasion of special joy,—as though it were a thanksgiving 
because he had come back to her safe,—she might, at any rate for 
this day, avoid words from him which might drive her again to 
refuse his great request. He already knew that she loved him 
must know of what value to her must be his life, must understand 
how this had come at first a terrible, crushing, killing sorrow, and 
then a relief which by the excess of its joy must have been almost 
too much for her. Could she not let all that be a thing acknow- 
ledged between them, which might be spoken of as between 
dearest friends, without any allusion for the present to that request 
which could never be granted ? 

But he, as he waited there a minute or two, was minded to make 
quite another use of the interview. He was burning to take her in 
his arms as his own, to press his lips to hers and know that she 
returned his caress, to have the one word spoken which would alone 
suffice to satisfy the dominating spirit of the man within him. Had 
she acceded to his request, then his demand would have been that 
she should at once become his wife, and he would not have rested 
at peace till he had reduced her months to weeks. He desined tes 
have it all his own way. He had drawn her into his presence as 
soon almost as he had seen her. He had forced upon her his love. 
as zh aon ties Cue him her heart, and to acknowledge that it 

as so, $ nust go on with his triumph over her. She 
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must be his altogether, from the crown of her head to the soles of 
her feet,—and that without delay. His hunting and his yacht, his 
politics and his friendships, were nothing to him without Marion Fay. 
When she came into the room, his heart was in sympathy with her, 
but by no means his mind. z 

‘* My lord,” she said, letting her hand lie willingly between the 
pressure of his two, ‘“‘you may guess what we suffered when we 
heard the report, and how we felt when we learnt the truth.” 

“Vou got my telegram? I sent it as soon as T began to under- 
stand hew foolish the people had been.” 

‘Qh yes, my lord. It was so good of you!” 

‘Marion, will you do something for me.” 

‘¢ What shall I do, my lord?” 5 

‘* Don’t call me ‘my lord.’” 

‘* But it is proper.” 

“It is most improper, and abominable, and unnatural.” 

‘© Lord Hampstead !” 

“‘T hate it. You and I can understand each other, at any rate.” 

‘*T hope so.” 

‘«] hate it from everybody, I can’t tell the servants not to do it. 
They wouldn’t understand me. But from you! It seems always 
as though you were laughing at me.” 

“* Laugh at you!” 

“* You may if you like it. What is it you may not do with me? 
If it were really a joke, if you were quizzing, I shouldn’t mind it.” 
He held her hand the whole time, and she did not attempt to 
withdraw it. What did her hand signify? If she could only 
so manage with him on that day that he should be satisfied to be 
happy, and not trouble her with any request. ‘‘ Marion,” he said, 
drawing her towards him. 

“© Sit down, my lord. Well. Iwon’t. You shan’t be called my 
lord to-day, because I am so happy to see you ;—because you have had 
30 great an escape.” 

“* Bui I didn’t have any escape.” 

If only she could keep him in this way! If he would only talk 
to her about anything but his passion! ‘It seemed to me so, of 
course, Father was broken-hearted about it. He was as bad as I. 
Think of father going down without his tea to Hendon Hall, and 
driving the poor people there all out of their wits.” 

‘* Everybody was out of his wits.” 

“JT was,” she said, bobbing her head at him. She was just so 
far from him, she thought, as to be safe from any impetuous 
movement. ‘And Hannah was nearly as bad.” Hannah was the 
old woman. ‘* You may imagine we had a wretched night of it.” 

‘* And all about nothing,” said he, falling into her mood in the 
moment. ‘ But think of poor Walker.” 

“Ves, indeed! I suppose he has friends, too, who loved him, 
as—as some people love you. But he is not going to die?” 

‘“‘T hope not. Who is that young woman opposite who rushed 
= to me in the street? She saysshe brought you the news 

rst. 

** Miss Demijohn.” 

‘“Ts she a friend of yours?” 

‘*No,” said Marion, blushing as she spoke the word very firmly. 

‘“*T am rather glad of that, because I didn’t fall in love with 
her. She introduced me to ever so many of the neighbours. The 
landlady of the public-house was one, I think.” 

‘“*T am afraid they have offended you among them.” 

“Not in the least. I never take offence except when I think 
people mean it. But now, Marion, say one word to me.” 

“T have said many words. Have I not said nice words?” 

‘“‘ Every word out of your mouth is like music tome. But there 
is one word which I am dying to hear.” 

‘© What word?” she said. She knew that she should not have 
asked the question, but it was so necessary for her to put off the evil 
if it were only for a moment. 

“It is whatever word you may choose to use when you speak to 
me as my wife. My mother used to call me John ; the children call 
me Jack; my friends call me Hampstead. Invent something sweet 
for yourself, I always call you Marion because I love the sound 
so dearly.” 

‘ Every one calls me Marion.” 

“No! I never did so till I had told myself that, if possible, you 
should be my own. Do you remember when you poked the fire for 
me at Hendon Hall?” 

“T do;—I do. It was wrong of me; was it not 3—when I 
hardly knew you?” 

‘Tt was beyond measure good of you $ but I did not dare to call 
you Marion then, though I knew your name as well as I do now, 
Marion! I have it here, written all round my heart.” What could 
she say toa man who spoke to her after this-fashion? It was as 
though an angel from heaven were courting her! If only she could 
have gone on listening so that nothing further should come of it ! 
‘Find some name for me, and tell me that it shall be written round 
your heart.” 

“Indeed it is. You know it is, Lord Hampstead.” 

** But what name?” 

‘* Vour friend ;—your friend of friends.” 

‘Tt will not do. It is cold.” 

‘Then it is untrue to her from whom it comes. 
that my friendship is cold for you ?” : 

She had turned towards him and was sitting before him with her 
face looking into his, with her hands clasped as though in assurance 
of her truth ;—when suddenly he had her in his arms and had 
pressed his lips to hers. In a moment she was standing in the 
middle of the room. Though he was strong, her strength was 
sufficient for her. ‘‘ My lord !” she exclaimed. 

‘* Ah, you are angry with me?” 

“My lord, my lord,—I did not think you would treat me 
like that.” 

‘* But, Marion: do you not love me?” 

“‘Have I not told you that I do? Have I not been true and 
honest to you? Do you not know it all?” But in truth he did not 
know it all, ‘‘And now I must bid you never, never to come 
again.” 

“But I shall come. You will 
not cease to love me?” 

**No;—not that—I cannot do that. But you must not come. 
You have done that which makes me ashamed of myself.” At 
that moment the door was opened, and Mrs. Roden came into 
the room. 


Do you think 


I will come. I will come always. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
DI CRINOLA 


Tue reader must submit to have himself carried back some weeks, 
—to those days early in January, when Mrs. Roden called upon her 
son to accompany her to Italy. Indeed, he must be carried back a 
long way beyond that ; but the time during which he need be so 
detained shall be short. A few paragraphs will suffice to tell so much 
of the early life of this lady as will be necessary to account for her 
residence in Paradise Row. 

Mary Roden, the lady whom we have known as Mrs. Roden, was 
left an orphan at the age of fifteen, her mother having died when she 
was little more than an infant. Her father was an Irish clergyman 
with no means of his own but what he secured from a small living ; 
but his wife had inherited money amounting to about eight 
thousand pounds, and thishad descended to Mary when her father died. 
The girl was then taken in charge by a cousin of her own, a lady ten 
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years her senior, who had lately married, and whom we have since 
met as Mrs. Vincent, living at Wimbledon. Mr. Vincent had been 
well connected and well-to-do in the world, and till he died the 
household in which Mary Roden had been brought up had been 
luxurious as well as comfortable. Nor did Mr. Vincent die till after 
his wife’s cousin had found a husband for herself. Soon afterwards 
he was gathered to his fathers, leaving to his widow a comfortable, 
but not more than a comfortable, income. 

The year before his death he and his wife had gone into Italy, 
rather on account of his health than for pleasure, and had then 
settled themselves at Verona for a winter—a winter which eventually 
stretched itself into nearly a year, at the close of which Mr. Vincent 
died. But before that event took place Mary Roden had become a 
wile. ‘ 

‘At Verona, at first at the house of her own cousin,—which was of 
course her own home—and afterwards in the society of the place to 
which the Vincents had been made welcome—Mary met a young 
man who was known to all the world as the Duca di Crinola. No 
young man more beautiful to look at, more charming in manners, 
more ready in conversation was then known in those parts of Italy 
than this young nobleman, In addition to these good gifts he was 
supposed to have in his veins the very best blood in all Europe. It 
was declared on his behalf that he was related to the Bourbons and 
to the Hapsburgh family. Indeed there was very little of the best 
blood which Europe had produced in the last dozen centuries of 
which some small proportion was not running in his veins. He was 


‘too the eldest son of his father, who, though he possessed the most 


magnificent palace in Verona, had another equally magnificent in 
Venice, in which it suited him to live with his Duchessa. As the old 
nobleman did not come often to Verona, and as the young nobleman 
never went to Venice, the father and son did not see much of each 
other, an arrangement which was supposed to have its own comforts, 
as the young man was not disturbed in the possession of his hotel, 
and as the old man was reported in Verona generally to be arbitrary, 
hot-tempered, and tyrannical. It was therefore said of the young 
Duke by his friends that he was nearly as well off as though he had 
no father at all. 

But there were other things in the history of the young Duke 
which, as they became known to the Vincents, did not seem to be 
altogether so charming. Though of all the palaces in Verona that 
in which he lived was by far the most beautiful to look at from the 
outside, it was not supposed to be furnished in a manner conformable 
to its external appearance. It was, indeed, declared that the rooms 
were for the most part bare ; and the young Duke never gave the lie 
to these assertions by throwing them open to his friends. It was said 
of him also that his income was so small and so precarious that it 
amounted almost to nothing, that the cross old Duke at Venice never 
allowed him a shilling and that he had done everything in his power 
to destroy the hopes of a future inheritance. Nevertheless, he was 
beautiful to look at in regard to his outward attire, and could hardly 
have been better dressed had he been able to pay his tailor and shirt- 
maker quarterly, And he was a man of great accomplishments, who 
could talk various languages, who could paint, and model, and write 
sonnets, and dance to perfection. And he could talk of virtue, and 
in some sort seem to believe in it—though he would sometimes con- 
fess of himself that Nature had not endowed him with the strength 
necessary for the performance of all the good things which he so 
thoroughly appreciated. 

Such as he was he entirely gained the affection of Mary Roden. 
It is unnecessary here to tell the efforts that were made by Mrs. 
Vincent to prevent the marriage. Had she been less austere she 
might, perhaps, have prevailed with the girl. But as she began by 
pointing out to her cousin the horror of giving herself, who had been 
born and bred a Protestant, to a Roman Catholic,—and also of 
bestowing her English money upon an Italian—all that she said was 
without effect. The state of Mr. Vincent’s health made it impossible 
for them to move, or Mary might perhaps have been carried back to 
England. When she was told that the man was poor, she declared 
that there wasso much the more reason why hermoney should begiven 
to relieve the wants of the man she loved. It ended in their being 
married, and all that Mr. Vincent was able to accomplish was to see 
that the marriage ceremony should be performed after the fashion 
both of the Church of England and of the Church of Rome. Mary 
at the time was more than twenty-one, and was thus able with all 
the romance of girlhood, to pour her eight thousand pounds into the 
open hands of her thrice-noble and thrice-beautiful lover. 

The Duchino with his young Duchessina went their way 
rejoicing, and left poor Mr, Vincent to die at Verona. Twelve 
months afterwards the widow had settled herself at the house at 
Wimbledon, from which she had in latter years paid her weekly 
visits to Paradise Row, and tidings had come from the young 
wife which were not altogether satisfactory. The news, indeed, 
which declared that a young little Duke had been born to 
her was accompanied by expressions of joy which the other sur- 
rounding incidents of her life were not permitted at the moment 
altogether to embitter. Her baby, her well-born beautiful baby, 
was for a few months allowed to be a joy to her, even though things 
were otherwise very sorrowful, “But things were very sorrowful. 
The old Duke and ‘the old Duchess would not acknowledge her. 
Then she learned that the quarrel between the father and son had 
been carried to such a pitch that no hope of reconciliation remained. 
Whatever was left of family property was gone as far as any 
inheritance on the part of the elder son was concerned. He had 
himself assisted in making over to a second brother all right that he 
possessed in the property belonging to the family. Then horror of 
horrors accumulated themselves upon her and her baby. Then came 
tidings that her husband had been already married when he first 
met her,—which tidings did not reach her till he had left her alone, 
somewhere up among the Lakes, for an intended absence of three 
days. After that day she never saw him again. The next she 
heard of him was from Italy, from whence he wrote to her to tell 
her that she was an angel, and that he, devil as he was, was not fit 
to appear in her presence. Other things had occurred during the 
fifteen months in which they had lived together to make her believe 
at any rate the truth of this last statement. It was not that she 
ceased to love him, but that she knew that he was not fit to be 
loved. When a woman is bad a man can generally get quit of her 
from his heartstrings ;—but a woman has no such remedy. She can 
continue to love the dishonoured one without dishonour to herself,—- 
and does so. 

Among other misfortunes was the loss of all her money. ‘here 
she was, in the little villa on the side of the lake, with no income,— 
and with statements floating about her that she had not, and never 
had had, a husband. -It might well be that after that she should 
caution Marion Fay as to the imprudence of an exalted marriage. 
But there came to her assistance, if not friendship and love, in the 
midst of her misfortunes. Her brother-in-law,—if she had a 
husband or a brother-in-law,—came to her from the old Duke with 
terms of surrender; and there came also a man of business, a 
lawyer, from Venice, to make good the terms if they should be 
accepted. Though money was very scarce with the family, or the 
power of raising money, still such was the feeling of the old noble- 
man in her misfortunes that the entire sum which had been given up 
to his eldest son should be restored to trustees for her use and for 
the benefit of her baby, on condition that she should leave Italy, and 
consent to drop the title of the Di Crinola family. As to that 
question of a former marriage, the old lawyer declared that he was 
unable to give any certain information, The reprobate had no 
doubt gone through some form of a ceremony with a girl of low 
birth at Venice. It very probably was not a marriage. The young 
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Duchino, the brother, declared his belief that there had been no 
such marriage. But she, should she cling to the name, could not 
make her title good to it without obtaining proofs which they had 
not been able to find. No doubt she could call herself Duchess. 
Had she means at command she might probably cause herself to be 
received as such. But no property would thus be affected,—nor 
would it rob him, the younger son, of his right to call himself also 
by the title. The offer made to her was not ungenerous. The 
family owed her nothing, but were willing to sacrifice nearly half of 
all they had with thé object of restoring to her the money of which 
the profligate had robbed her,—which he had been enabled to take 
from her by her own folly and credulity. In this terrible emergency 
of her life, Mrs. Vincent sent over to her a solicitor from London, 
between whom and the Italian man of business a bargain was 
struck. The young wife undertook to drop her husband’s name, and 
to drop it also on behalf of her boy. Then the eight thousand 
pounds was repaid, and Mrs. Roden, as she afterwards called 
herself, went back to Wimbledon and to England with her baby. 

So far the life of George Roden’s mother had been most tinfor- 
tunate. After that, for a period of sixteen years time went with 
her, if not altogether happily, at least quietly and comfortably. 
Then there came a subject of disruption. George Roden took upon 
himself to have opinions of his own ; and would not hold his peace 
in the presence of Mrs. Vincent, to whom those opinions were most 
unacceptable. And they were the more unacceptable because the 
mother’s tone of mind had always taken something of the bent 
which appeared so strongly afterwards in her son. George at any 
rate could not be induced to be silent ; nor,—which was worse,— 
could he after reaching his twentieth year be made to go to church 
with that regularity which was necessary for the elder lady’s peace 
of mind. He at this time had achieved for himself a place in the 
office ruled over by our friend Sir Boreas, and had in this way 
become so rauch of a man as to be entitled to judge for himself. -In 
this way there had been no.quarrel between Mrs. Vincent and Mrs. 
Roden, but there had come a condition of things in which it had 
been thought expedient that they should live apart. Mrs. Roden 
had therefore taken for herself a house in Paradise Row, and those 
weekly inter-visitings had been commenced between her and her 
cousin, 

Such had been the story of Mrs. Roden’s life, till tidings were 
received in England that her husband was dead. The information 
had been sent to Mrs; Vincent by the younger son of the late old 
Duke, who was now a nobleman well known in the political life of 
his own country. He had stated that, to the best of his belief, his 
brother’s first union had not been a legal marriage. He thought it - 
right, he had said, to make this statement, and to say that as far 
as he was concerned he was willing to withdraw that compact 
upon which his father had insisted. If his sister-in-law wished to 
call herself by the name and title of Di Crinola, she might do so, 
Or if the young man of whom he spoke as his nephew-wished to 
be known as Duca di Crinola he would raise no objection. But it 
must be remembered that he had nothing to offer to his relative but 
the barren offer of the name. He himself had succeeded to but 
very little, and that which he possessed had not been taken from his 
brother. , 

Then there were sundry meetings between Mrs. Vincent and Mrs. 
Roden, at which it was decided that Mrs. Roden should go to Italy 
with her son. Her brother-in-law had been courteous to her, and 
had offered to receive her if she would come. Should she wish to 
use the name of Di Crinola, he had promised that she should be 
called by it in his house ; so that the world around might know that 
she was recognised by him and his wife and children. She deter- 
mined that she would at any rate make the journey, and that she 
would take her son with her. ‘ 

George Roden had hitherto learnt nothing of his father or his 
family. In the many consultations held between his mother and 
Mrs. Vincent it had beendecided that it would be better to keep him in 
the dark. Why fill his young imagination with the glory of a great 
title in order that he might learn at last, as might too probably be 
the case, that he had no right to the name,—no right to consider 
himself even to be his father’sson? She, by her folly,—so she herself 
acknowledged,—had done all that was possible to annihilate herself 
asa woman. ‘There was no name which she could give to her son 
as certainly as her own. This, which had been hers before she had 
been allured into a mock marriage, would at any rate not be 
disputed. And thus he had been kept in ignorance of his mother’s 
story. Of course he had asked. It was no more than natural 
that he should ask. But when told that it was for his mother’s 
comfort that he should ask no more, he had assented with that 
reticence which was peculiar to him. Then chance had thrown him 
into friendship with the young English nobleman, and the love ot 
Lady Frances Trafford had followed. 

His mother, when he consented to accompany her, had almost 
promised him that all mysteries should be cleared up between them 
before their return. In the train, before they reached Paris, a 
question was asked and an answer given which served to tell much 
of the truth. As they came down to breakfast that morning early, 
in the dark January morning, he observed that his mother was 
dressed in deep mourning. It had always been her custom to wear 
black raiment. He could not remember that he had ever seen on 
her a coloured dress, or even a bright ribbon, And she was not 
dressed quite as is a widow immediately on the death of her 
husband. It was now a quarter of a century since she had seen the 
man who had so ill-used her. According to the account which she 
had received it was twelve months at least since he had died in one 
of the Grecian islands. The full weeds of a mourning widow 
would ill have befitted her condition of mind, or her immediate 
purpose. But yet there was a speciality of blackness in her garments 
which told him that she had dressed herself with a purpose as of 
mourning. “Mother,” he said to her in the train, ‘‘you are in 
mourning,—as for a friend?” Then when she paused. he asked 
again. ‘‘ May I not be told for whom it is done? Am I not right 
in saying that it is so?” 

“Tt is so, George.” 

«For whom then?” 

They two were alone in the carriage, and why should his question 
not be answered now? But it had come to pass that there was a 
horror to her in mentioning the name of his father to him. 
“ George,” she said, ‘‘it is more than twenty-five years since I saw 
your father.” 

“Is he dead, —only now?” 

“Tt is only now,—only the other day,—that I have heard of his 
death.” 

“ Why should not I also be in black ?” 

“J had not thought of it. But you never saw him since he had 
you in his arms as a baby. You cannot mourn for him in heart.” 

“Do you?” 

‘Tt ig hard to say for what we mourn sometimes. Of course I 
loved him once. There is still present to me a memory o. what I 
loved,—of the man who won my heart by such gifts as belonged to 
him ; and for that I mourn, He was beautiful and clever, and he 
charmed me. It is hard to say sometimes for what we mourn.” 

“¢ Was he a foreigner, mother.” 

“Yes, George. He was an Italian. You shall know it all soon 
now, But do not you mourn, To you no memories are lett. 
Were it not for the necessity of the present moment no idea o a 
father should ever be presented to you.” She vouchsafed to tell 
him no more at that moment, and he pressed her with no further 


questions. é 
(To be continued) 
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WE advise all visitors to the southern shore of the Mediterranean 
to follow Mr. Edgar Barclay’s track, and, leaving the dusty French 
settlements and the capital that everybody knows by heart, to take 
to ‘Mountain Lifein Algeria” (Kegan Paul). If they could learn 
the language first, so as to hold converse with the Kabyle damsels, of 
whom, in their various occupations, he gives us such bewitching 
pictures, so much the better. Some of these pictures are a triumph 
of photo-engraving ; and they are well matched with woodcuts, such 
as ‘‘Olive Gathering,” ‘‘ Meeting,” &c. His natives, too, were 
(thanks to the instantaneous process), caught ‘‘ unbeknown to them- 
selves ;” and if the Berber race is as comely as most of his 
** subjects,” artists may well turn to Kabylia for something good as 
well asnew. The costumes, too, are so classical, that ‘‘ A Market”? 
looks like the Forum. We have not space to do justice to Mr. 
Barclay’s letterpress. It is bright and full of information, though he 
fails to throw much light on the vexed question of how far Berber 
speech is the old Punic. Of French cruelty he gives us hints 
enough. ‘Comme elles sont méchantes les femmes Kabyles ; c’est 
incroyable,” said the old soldier who was telling him how a wife 
rushed in front of her husband during a razzia and received the bayonet 
thrust that was meant for him, thus defrauding the Gaul of a captive. 
We recommend the book not for its admirable illustrations only. 

Of ‘* Familiar Garden Flowers” (Cassell) we have the second 
series, in which, as in the former volume, Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s 
letterpress is uniformly interesting and full of out-of-the-way facts, 
while Mr. F. E. Flulme’s coloured plates are unequal. The drawing 
is always beyond praise, and in a good many the colours are perfect ; 
but some of his blues look as if he had copied from his Hortus séccus 
instead of from Nature. This is not his fault, however. The book 
is an ornament to the drawing-room table, and is also a good 
practical guide to amateurs. In the third series of ‘‘ Familiar Wild 
Flowers” (Cassell), both plates and letterpress are by Mr. F. E. 
Hulme. The general excellence of the former makes us think that 
wild flowers lend themselves more readily than do garden flowers to 
this kind of illustration, The very interesting descriptions show 
what a wealth of literature has gathered round our wild flora. 

‘*Griffn Ahoy ” (Hurst and Blackett) records the adventures, not 
of a freshman in India, but of a yacht in the Levant, and tells very 
pleasantly how General S. H. Maxwell and his wife and friends saw 
Jerusalem and Damascus, and the wonders of Egypt, and all that 
travellers in those parts are bound to see. The book brings the 
scenes before us in a new and lively way, at. the same time 
introducing us every now and then to things and places which are 
generally left unnoticed. Such a good observer as General Maxwell 
is sure to find something fresh even along the best-trodden route. 
His account of the American missionaries near Antioch is very 
interesting ; so is his description of the French Company’s ostrich 
farm near Heliopolis. Most of his names are so correct that we are 
all the more surprised to read of lawn-tennis played by two British 
youths near the /lyssus. Such aprosdoketa as: ** Several marble 
columns surround the court; but the Christian sects quarrel 
terribly ” help to enliven the style. 

In his ‘‘ New History of the English Stage” (Tinsley) Mr. Percy 
Fitegerald claims to have embodied almost every document of 
importance relating to his subject. He has had full access to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office, and has thus been enabled to publish a 
great deal which is wholly new to the general reader. His aim is to 
trace in official papers'the growth of the stage as a sacial element, 
just as local historians trace the varying fortunes of a town by 
studying its archives. Naturally, he does not, in two large volumes, 
confine himself to State records, Beginning with the Restoration 
and ending with the dismal story of “the shipwreck of the patent 
houses,” in spite of Macready’s efforts to galvanise Drury Lane into 
prosperity, he has plenty to say about actors and actresses; and, if 
much that he says has been said before, it is amusing enough to bear 
repetition. One never tires of reading how Pepys kissed Mistress 
Nell (taking care to shelter himself behind the fact that “my wife 
kissed her too”) ; how Sedley caned Kynaston for personating him 
off as well as on the stage, and was chaffed for “getting a caning ” 
by those who pretended to believe that the actor was the real Simon 
Pure; how staid Sir John Coventry threatened to slit an actor’s nosefor 
the same offence, and had his own nose slit by the King’s bravoes. 
Mr. Fitzgerald thinks comedy ought to be broad, and duly 
appreciates ‘‘ The Plain Dealer” and “The Beaux’ Stratagem.” At 
the same time he is too hard on the Merry Monarch, and quotes 
approvingly Lord Macaulay’s comparison of Jeremy Collier to 
Pascal. Let no one, therefore, think that by aiming at historical 
accuracy Mr. Fitzgerald has achieved dulness. His subject forbids 
that. Handsome Barry and his wife grumbling at and disappointing 
Garrick ; the Irish party (‘‘ Junius” Francis was one of them) getting 
up the Half-Price Riots, and coming under the lash of Churchill ; 
George ITI. taking refuge from a shower in Weymouth Theatre, and 
falling asleep in the Royal box ;—stories like these are always read- 
able, and Mr. Fitzgerald tells them capitally. But we wish he 
would take care of his proper names. It is distracting to find 
Archbishop Tenison transmuted into ‘‘ Fennison.” 

Of the ‘Foreign Countries’” series (Sampson Low) we have 
‘*Spain,” by the Rev. Wentworth Webster, and ‘Sweden and 
Norway,” by the Rev. F. H. Woods. Both are ‘quite worthy of this 
eminently useful series. Mr. Webster goes into the ethnology of 


Spain, reminding us that the antiquity of the Basque is proved by. 


its names for articles in civilised use being borrowed. Thus, whilethe 
undoubtedly native words for cutting instruments all have their 
root from words signifying stone, all such words which imply the 
use of metal are from other tongues. He thinks Spain has been 
kept back, not so much through the causes alleged by Mr. Buckle as by 
the fact that here physical geography gave the chief power to the 
cruel Castilians, ‘‘at all times among the least civilised of her 
people.” The book goes thoroughly into history, politics, and 
education, and has a chapter on mining by an expert who thinks 
Spanish mines a by no means bad investment. Our only quarrel with 
the author is that (like other Oxford M.A.’s) he now and then writes 
‘Thucydidean instead of grammatical English, The passage about 
the Castilians is a case in point. Mr. Wood’s illustrations are 
much better than those in the companion volume ; the capitals, &c., 
in Lund Cathedral and elsewhere show how Romanesque spread 
even to the far North, The exteriors are wholly unaffected by 
foreign influence, and are often strikingly Chinese in appearance. 
The whole volume is a delightful one, full of pleasant information 
about plants, language (the Norse Adging, for instance, is our 
“chipping,” and is pronounced just the same), mines (the Swedish 
iron ore is always black, never red), and also about the strong yet 
cowardly Lapps, with their curious drum-oracles, some with Christian 
emblems. There are many good hints for travellers—the best 
(alas! that it should be needed) is not to abuse the abounding 
courtesy and hospitality of this most democratic of peoples. 
“Schiller” in the “ Foreign Classics” series (Blackwood), and 
‘* Charles Lamb ” in ‘* English Men of Letters ”’ (Macrnillan), are both 
very good volumes. Mr. J. Sime rates Schiller higher than we are 
disposed to do ; to us he seems less grand than grandiose, but then 
it is his misfortune always to be over-shadowed by his colossal friend 
Goethe, Mr. Sime tells his life prettily and fully, having athand much 
inatter to which Carlyle years ago had not access. His analysis of the 
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poet’s early works, ‘“The Robbers,” ‘‘Love and Intrigue, ” and others 
of the Sturm und Drang period is very interesting 5 and his partiality 
by no means blinds his judgement. He insists that Schiller must be 
estimated as an artist, not as a ‘“‘ prophet”; yet surely his early 
plays were a protest against social tyranny so galling that one 
wonders the French Revolution was not preceded by one in Germany. 
No poet has ever felt less scruple in tampering with facts : his * Maid 
of Orleans” is even more unhistoric than his “ Mary Stuart. Mr. 
Ainger is happy in having sucha delightful subject as Charles Lamb. 
Carlyle’s cruel and unfair ‘‘Reminiscences”’ have told against Elia 
in the opinion of those who know no better ; and we hope this little 
volume will be largely read by way of antidote. It is written with the 
affectionate feeling which is almost sure to take hold of all who write 
about him to whose surname every contemporary lovingly prefixed 
his Christian name. He is full of loving insight into his author’s 
nature; he tells, from the latest ‘‘ memorials,” the sad facts of his 
life ; and while he is tender (as who but a Chelsea philosopher could 
fail to be?) to his weakness, he does not underrate its ill effects. 
Lamb was two men, according to the company he was in ; and, while 
with friends drink unlocked the treasures of his mind, with unsym- 
pathetic people it made him more than ever cross-grained and 
**contrary.” emacs . 

We strongly recommend ‘ Confessions of a Medium” (Griffith 
and Farran) to Dr. Crookes, the Hon. Roden Noel, and any others 
who still believe in Spiritualism. There is a peculiar fitness in the 
“Confessions” being published by a firm which deals largely in 
children’s books. Spiritualism is conjuring, and often (as Maske- 
lyne and Cooke proved) very childish conjuring into the bargain. 
Unhappily, to its childishness it adds a deal of unctuous and offensive 
blasphemy, which may, however, be easily separated from the sure 
plan for making tables float, getting out of sealed bags and 
padlocked cages, evoking “ spirits of light” and ‘‘the double form, 
and such-like feats of legerdemain. Our author has a grievance 5 
his confederate went off and left him to pay the bill in a Belgian 
hotel. But that is no reason for discrediting his revelations. The 
thing is a swindle from beginning to end. As tothe ‘ mysteries 
which some scientific men accept as incontrovertible proofs, “‘a 
person who does nothing but mediumship, in time becomes clever 
enough to deceive any one”; while, if at a séazce you are worried 
with a sceptic, bonnet him with the guitar and say the spirits did it. 
What gives these impostors such vogue is that ‘‘ people believe more 
in the hereafter than they do in the present,” and that most of us 
prefer exploring the hereafter along our own lines. The author 
confesses that his faith in Christ and the Bible was rapidly 
undermined as he ‘‘ developed ;” and this, despite all assertions to 
the contrary, we take to be the inevitable result of such a career. 
To put forward Spiritualism as an ally of Christianity isas monstrous 
as it is impudent, 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF MEXICO 


Is situated on the Plaza Mayor, or principal square, of the City, 
and comprehends in the same structure the chief parish church of the 
town, which is, nevertheless, distinct in the interior. The Cathedral 
occupies the exact position where formerly stood the Aztec Teocalli, 
or Temple, which was dedicated to the Mexican god, Huitzelopostli. 
The edifice was begun in 1573 and finished in 1667, and cost about 
440,000/, of our money. It was founded by Charles V. and by a Bull 
of Pope Clement VII. in 1530. Its length from north to south, in 
which direction it stands, is given as 426 feet, its breadth, from east 
to west, as 200 feet, and the height of its towers as 200 feet also. It 
has five naves, fourteen chapels, and six altars, the principal on¢ being 
dedicated to the Kings. This altar and the choir, which is ¢entral, 
are surrounded with a heavy metal balustrade. The interior is lofty 
and imposing. The space in front of the Cathedral is planted ; but 
we have left it open, for the purpose of showing the building to the 
most advantage, 


THE CYPRESS TREES OF CHAPULTEPEC 


Are of great magnitude, and constitute a grand feature of the spot. 
These trees are said to have been already old in Montezuma’s time. 
They are covered with a long grey hanging moss, called ‘‘ Barba 
Espafiola,” or Spanish Beard, which adds considerably to their dignity 
and venerable appearance. A beautiful spring of water rises under 
them, which is pumped into an aqueduct for the drinking supply of 
Mexico. 
PLANTATION OF THE ALOE OR MAGUEY 


These plantations are most extensive, and a great many of them 
lie in the neighbourhood of the English railway, which derives a very 
large annual income from the freight of the produce of these plants, 
known as pulque. It is a national drink, and as essential among the 
people in Mexico as beer is among the English, perhaps even more 
so, as the drink is sometimes taken medicinally. 


MEXICAN STREET-TYPES 


The streets of the City of Mexico are very wide and regular, in 
almost every instance traversing in an unbroken line the whole 
extent of the town. The types of character visible in the streets 
recall impressions of Old Spain, the Indian element notwith- 
standing. For example, the Evangelista, or public letter-writer, is a 
recognised Peninsular institution, as also is the water-carrier, with 
his pair of jars balancing each other back and front. To see a 
Mexican crowd, one should enter the Portales. Here the traveller 
finds the people huddled into an apparently confused, yet well- 
ordered mass. Here petty vendors of all kinds of wares abound, 
and there is a constantly moving procession of priests, monks, 
officers, Indians, ladies, Europeans, and beggars, 


SoME day, when less important matters have been settled, the 
Lunacy Laws will, in many particulars, have to be reformed. 
Meanwhile, novelists who consider that fiction has uses beyond the 
chronicling of flirtations and cther small beer, may do somewhat to 
stimulate public interest in a subject of infinite concern to all who are 
or who may become insane—that is to say to all the inhabitants of 
the world. “Gehenna: or Havens of Unrest,” by the Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield (3 vols.: Hurst and Blackett), is an earnest, 
evidently authoritative, and, on the whole, powerful description of 
what is possible with regard to private lunatic asylums,» both as to 
the ease of getting into them, the treatment when there, and the 
difficulty of getting out again. Whether the power given by law 
to the relatives of rich people is often abused, whether careless or 
unscrupulous practitioners can always be procured to certify 
anything at a moment’s notice, whether the Commissioners in 
Lunacy form an incompetent tribunal, and how far private 
madhouses in general approach to the character of the infernal 
regions, no novelist must be allowed to decide. Mr. Wingfield’s 
opinions on these subjects are obviously exceedingly strong, and he 
is therefore bound to state them as strongly as he holds them, If 
fiction proves, and can prove, nothing, and is by its nature open to 
suspicion, he may fairly answer that fiction enters where evidence 
and argument find barred doors. It is therefore singularly 
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unfortunate that he should have mixed up what, in a novel, has to 
do duty for evidence and argument with a grossly improbable plot 
acted by characters so exceptional as make the reader object that no 
system of law can possibly be contrived to meet all cases, and that 
if the present only affords a loophole to ladies like Brunhilde and 
to persons like Nathaniel Bodfish, an infinitesimal amount of harm 
is done. Mr. Wingfield should have shown the evil results of the 
present machinery when exercised by ordinary people, or at any rate 
its capacities for evil. Altogether, the leading fault of the novel is 
excessive eccentricity. But it ought to be read and considered by 
all who take the faintest interest in the condition of the insane, and in 
the position of those who are liable, from interested motives, to be 
reputed insane. On other grounds the story is neither attractive 
nor interesting. : : 

**Phyllida: A Life Drama,” by Florence Marryat (Mrs. Francis 
Lean) (3 vols. : F. V. White and Co.), is much less attractive and 
not interesting at all, while it is without so much purpose as Mrs. 
Lean usually puts into her novels, namely, that of showing up 
those infamous specimens of inhumanity called husbands. Her 
husband, in the present case, is so exceptional as to be actually 
amiable : but then he is a simpleton, which no doubt accounts, in 
Mrs. Lean’s opinion, for the existence of a husband who is not also 
a scoundrel, The wife, and heroine, though she makes her first 
appearance drunk and incapable —a decidedly original and 
altogether unnecessary form of introduction to the sympathy of the 
reader—is a mere puppet in petticoats whose one claim to interest is 
a mistaken notion that she had married two men at once when she 
had really only married one. The situation renders her liable to 
swoon off at any moment, especially when a little common sense 
and common honesty would have made things as straight as, for no 
sufficient reason, they afterwards became. ‘fhe story differs from 
the ordinary examples of penny and halfpenny romance for the 
worse in so far as the tone is by no means wholesome. Unhealthy 
topics are introduced in a particularly disagreeable way. Oddly 
enough, it is almost always ladies who, when they attempt fiction, 
err in this way—no doubt because they are imperfectly acquainted 
with what men, as a rule, understand well enough to keep out of 
view. This, and a mistaken idea of what constitutes strength, are 
the only ways of accounting for what would otherwise be an inex- 
plicable phenomenon. Why does not Mrs. Lean read over again 
those earlier works of hers which made her literary reputation ? She 
might at least aim at producing her own best—which is anything but 
such feeble and sickly stuff as ‘* Phyllida.” 

‘¢ Jack Urquhart’s Daughter,” a novel, by Pamela Sneyd (2 vols. 
Bentley and Son), is the story of a pure-natured girl brought up 
among Dlacklegs and roves. Once more a lady writer, without 
necessity, and of course with exceedingly insufficient knowledge, 
attempts to describe phases of life, for which the exceedingly black 
ink of the latest French realism is required. Miss Sneyd writes 
with a highly honourable incapacity for giving life, or semblance of 
life, to the circle in which Cosy moves. The men are little better 
than a row of sticks with labels. And yet, in many respects, that 
sort of power, not wholly devoid of humour, appears which proves 
that the authoress could write a novel about good women very well 
indeed. She does not, like most of her sister novelists, go out of her 
way to find scenes and incidents, for the sake of giving what they 
mistake for strength to an otherwise feeble story ; hers belong to her 
story by nature, and it is her misfortune that she is under the 
necessity of introducing them. And therefore the novel is neither 
unwholesome nor unhealthy. But it is eminently-disagreeable ; and 
why people should, without Mr. Wingfield’s all-suthcient and 
imperative reason, try to please readers by displeasing them, is one 
of the oddest things about the fiction of the last jew months in 
general, It is to be hoped that, say by next week, the fashion will 
change. 


“Too 


W. CzErNy.—As a rule imitations are disappointing. 
Late in the Market,” a drawing-room ditty, written and composed 


by W. Czerny and Franz Abt, is no exception to the rule, “The 
Three Young Maids of Lee” was an original idea, and for that 
reason made a hit, but this tale of three bachelors lacks the charm 
of originality, both as to theme and music.—‘‘ Thive ” is a fairly 
good song of medium compass, written and composed Ly Margaret 
Thomas and Phoebe Otway.—‘‘ All My Heart I Gave to Thee ” 
(** Hast Du mich Lieb?”) is a song of more than ordinary merit, 
music by Carl Bohm, poetry translated from the German of I, 
Osten by W. Czerny; it is published in C and E flat.—A grace- 
ful after-dinner piece is ‘* Gold-Réschen,” composed hy W. 
Meissner.—The same may be said of ‘‘ Barcarole,” by Bushold 
Tours, arranged for the pianoforte, flute, or violoncello, and violin, 
and of “‘ Reverie,” by Arthur Hervey, for the same instruments. 
The two latter are cleverly written and very melodious, 

Messrs. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER, AND Co.——A very 
original and charming operetta in one act, music by Blanche Gore, 
entitled ‘‘ The Invisible Maiden,” is well worthy the attention not 
only of amateurs but of professional managers, It will make an 
excellent ver de rideau; but three characters are required, a 
soprano, tenor, and bass. The libretto is adapted from the German 
by the composer. There is but one scene ; the stage is divided. 
On the right is the larger room in which a glass globe is suspended, 
out of which the invisible one is supposed to speak. On the left is 
asmaller apartment, A tube attached to the globe passes into the 
small room. The plot is very slight, but the- dialogue is witty and 
amusing. A theatrical lamplighter and his pretty young wife 
quarrel, and the latter runs away and engages herself to a ‘*Natural 
Philosopher,” who makes a good living by causing her to personate 
an invisible maiden who tells people’s fortunes, &c. ; womanlike 
she soon tires of seeing and not being seen, so she returns to her 
husband and the visible world. The music is bright and tuneful 
from beginning to end. If this is the first attempt of the fair 
composer, a bright future may be anticipated for her in the musical 
world.—‘* Welcome Spring,” a duet for soprano and baritone, is 
clever but somewhat heavy; the music is by A. Schliebner, the 
words are freely translated from the Dutch. ‘This duet gained the 
first prize from the Society of Arts at the Hague, Netherlands.— 
Six songs by our old favourite, Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew, are well 
written and clever, as are all her compositions ; she has chosen for 
her themes popular and ancient poems. Nearly all would have 
been better as part songs, a style of music for which she has 
a special gift, No. 1, “Crabbed Age and Youth” (Shake- 
speare); No. 2, ‘Fair and True” (Charles Mackay, LL.D.) ; 
No. 3, ““Wedded Love” (Bishop Heber) ; No. 4, ‘The Bells” 
(Edgar A. Poe); No. 5, “ Parting”? (Thomas Hood); No. 6, 
‘‘Queen Mab’s Song” from ‘The Percy Reliques.”—Touching words 
by Mary Mark Lemon, and pleasing music by Alfred Redhead are 
combined in ‘* A Story of the Past,” a simple ballad for a soprano 
—Very quaint and dainty is ‘Two Doves,” a song of medium 
compass, written and composed by Christina Rossetti and Robert 
B. Addison,—There is quite a madrigalian ring in « Hesperus,” a 
canzonet adapted by Edwin Arnold, M.A., from the Greek of 
Sappho, and set to appropriate music by C. A. Macirone.—A 
ome ncamce ne c a ae or baritone is ‘‘ Memories,” words from 

e German - G. Baile A. i i : is iti 
published in dim ee y, M.A., music by Riccardo Rasori 3 it is 


BIRTH. 
On the zard of February, at Bictermaritzburg: Natal, 
the wife of SYDNEY ALBERT AYRE, of Bristol, Glouces- 
tershire, of a daughter. 


DEATH. 

Ow the 23rd ult., at Brighton, Epirn, Wife of JoHn 
HARGREAVES, of Leckhampton Court, Cheltenham, 
and only child of the late JAMES PLATT, M.P. for 
Oldham. Aged 33 years. 


ARM and HOME. A Weekly 


Ilustrated Farmer's Newspaper. Stock, Dairy, 
Pasture, Tillage, Homestead, Sheep, Fruit, Pigs, 
Poultry, Horses, Hops, Market Gardening, News, 
Markets, Housekeeping, Cookery. Price 1d. From 
all Newsagents. Copy by post, 134d. Office, 37, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, London, 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and 

county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
ge ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 
anual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 3s. 9d.—T. CUL- 
LETON, 2s, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin's Lane. 


VISITING CARDS by Cuileton.— 


Filty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
Fe mbossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 13s. 6d.— 

. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.C. 


ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 
TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and soo Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving. of Steel Die included, 
Sent io any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin’s Lane). 


\ K 7 EDDING and Birthday Presents, 
at HENRY RODRIGUES’, q2, Piccadilly. 
SETS FOR THE WRITING TABLE, 
LIBRARY, AND BOUDOIR, 
In Polished Brass, Bronze, Sévres China, Ormolu 
and Oxidized Silver, from 21s. to £10. 


DRESSING CASES. .  . 21s. to £50 
EWEL CASES a " . 2is. to £5 
ESPATCH BOXES . . a 21s. to S10 

TOURISTS’ WRITING CASES . 4s. 6d. to £5 

ENVELOPE CASES. . + 10s. 6d. to £5 

INKSTANDS .  . 5s. to £5 

CANDLESTICKS, per pair. qs. Od. to £5 


rogs. to £10. : . 
Anda large and choice assortment of English, Viennese, 
and Parisian NOVELTIES, from 5s. to £5. 


ODRIGUES’ DRESSING BAGS 

fer TRAVELLING, with silver and plated fit- 

tings, from £3 2s. to £50; Hand Bags, Carriage Bags, 
and Bags of all’ kinds, at very moderate prices. 


PpoRTRAlT ALBUMS at 

RODRIGUES’, with patent leather guards, 4s. 6d. 
to £5. Floral Albums, Scrap Albums, Regimental and 
Presentation Albums, of every description. Tortrait 
Frames for Cartes de Visite, Cabinets, and Miniatures. 


ROPRIGUES' MONOGRAMS, 

Arms, Coronet, Crest, and Address Dies, 
Engraved as Gems, from oreinal and artistic designs. 
NOTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES, brilliantly illu- 
minated by hand in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Colours. 

BEST RELIEF STAMPING, any colour, ts. per 100, 

All the New and Fashionable Note Papers. 

A VISITING CARD PLATE elegantly Engraved, 
and roo Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL PROGRAMMES, BILLS of FARE, GUEST 
CARDS, and INVITATIONS,—gz, Piccadilly. 


A®MS and CRESTS FOUND, 
PAINTED, and Engraved on Rings, Seals, Dies, 
Book-Plates, Gold, Silver, and Ivory. Official Seals and 
Presses. ‘TESTIMONIALS and PRESENTATION 
ADDRESSES Written and Iiluminated on Vellum. 
RODRIGUES, Heraldic Engraver, 42, Piccadilly. 


Bavelss, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
MANUFACTURERS of 


IRON RIVETLESS 
FENCING HURDLES 
TUBULAR | ENTRANCE 
HURDLES. GATES. 

WIRE | TREE 
FENCING. GUARDS. 

WIRE CHAIN 
NETTING. HARROWS. 


? 

BAYLISS. JONES, and BAYLISS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OF 
All kinds of Iron and Wire Fencing, Hurdles, Gates, 
Tree Guards, Wire Netting, Poultry and Pheasant 
Fencing, Chain Harrows, Rack Stands, Chain Pumps, 
Sheep and Deer Hay Racks, Black Varnish, &e., &e., 
sent free on application. 
Manufactory: ‘ 


Victoria Works, Wolverhampton. 
London Offices: 
3, CROOKED LANE, KING WILLIAM ST., E.C, 


OHN BROGDEN, 


ART“ GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 

6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING Cross. 

‘The attention of the public is respectfully directed to 
the great advantage of purchasing from the dona fide 
manufacturer at really wholesale prices for ready 
money, thereby superseding co-operative stores. The 
18-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the base- 
ment, where some of the most skilled goldsmiths can 
be seen at work. ‘The Paris Gold Medal in 1878 was 
awarded for ‘Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in 
exquisite taste;” also the Chevalier Cross of the 
Legion of Honour, the Grand Dipléme d’Honneur, and 
Gold Medal of l’Académie Nationale, Paris. 


Established a.b. a 
No agents are authorised to call on customers. 


SS 
Eyemenne: MR. STREETER, 
Diamond Merchant, 


SAPPHIRES. 
Bond St., London, 
CAT S-EYES. AND 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
EMERALDS. Importer of Precious 
Stones. 
PRsebe Goldsmith & Jeweller 
ee 
SEWILL's Keyless WATCHES. 
Prize Medals, London, Paris, 
Damp and 


and Philadelphia. 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
justed and compensated for all 
climates £10 10s., £14 r4S., and 
4253 Ladies ,£778..410 os.,and 
£18 ros. In Silver Cases for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 58- 

£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwarde 

on receipt of remittance.—J. 
SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, London, 
and 61, South Castle Street, 
Liverpool. Ilus.Catalogue Free 
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MAPLE and CO., 


"TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment 
H ER MAJESTY. 


"THE LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 


BED-ROOM SUITES by: 
MACHINERY. 


5OO BEDROOM SUITES, from 


4 guineas to 200 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in pine, 
53% Guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton’s Tiles, £10 15s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, £11 15s. 
in Solid 


ED-ROOM SUITES, 
Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 
414 148. 
ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 
or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
‘Washstand fitted with Minton’s ‘Tiles, Large Chest of 
Drawers, £18 18s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 ros. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip- 

pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang- 
ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
jewel drawers, washstand with Minton’s tiles, pedestal 
cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs, These Suites 
are very richly carved out of the solid wood, with bevel 
plates, 35 to 50 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. — Chippen- 
dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton designs ; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid ; also satinwood inlaid with different woods. 85 
to zoo Guineas. 
[-LUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
fees ‘The largest furnishing establishment in the 
world. 


M4?PLE and CO. 
"THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


B EDSTEADS. Brass. 
B EDSTEADS. Tron. 
BEDSTEADS. Wood. 


"TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from. 


APLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 
Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 

and bedding complete. ‘The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in stock to select from. From 8s. 9d. to 
go guineas each. Very strong, useful brass bedsteads 
five guineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 


trade supplied. 
M4PrLE and CO. BEDDING. 


MAPLEand Co. Spring Mattresses. 
GPRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices :— 

git. 3ft. 6 in, 4 ft. 4ft. 6 in, sft. 
21s. 25s. 29s. 358. 4os, 


ya and CO., IMPORTERS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS, 
TT UEREY CARPETS, as made in 


the Seventeenth Century. 


st ie URKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 


Select from. 


HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 

of INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY 
CARPETS always in stock, Superior qualities. 
Purchasers must beware of intenor uskey Carpets, 
hich ow being manufactured and sold as bes 
Peli arat soimuch id square yard.—MAPLE and CO., 


Tottenham Court Road. 


APLE and CO. have correspon- 
dents and buyers in india and ete pie 0 act 

thi from whom they receive direct consign- 

sae for ce and first-class CARIETS of 
uaranteed qualities. Purchasers are cautioned against 
large quantities which are coming forward of inferior 
these having been made to suit the demand for 


3,000 to 


gph eee carpets, especially Turkey. The trade 

supplied. 

"THE LARGEST STOCK of 

Q* ENTAL CARPETS IN 
EUROPE. 


NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 
3,000 of these in stock, some being really 
wonderful curios, well worth the attention of art 
collectors, especially when it is considered what great 
value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 


are sold at commercial prices. 


PERSIAN CARPET for Thirty 
Shillings, measuring about 10 feet long by 5 feet 
5,000 to select from. ‘The goods are regularly 
imported by MAPLE and CO,, and are very durable, 
being the best of this make, 145 to 14% Tottenham 
Court Road, London. 


FIFTY MILES of 

BEst BRUSSELS 

CABPEr S at 3s. od. per yard. 
rp Rese GOODS, bysomeof the first 


Manufacturers, are of superior . uality, the 
designs and colourings new and artistic, hey are Is. 
per yard under the usual price asked at the West End 


for the same quality. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPART- 

MENT.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. beg respect- 

fully to state that this department is now so organised 

that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 

article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 

same price, if not less, than any other housein England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS FOR EXPORTATION 

to any part of the World packed carefully on 

the premises, and forwarded on receip: of a remittance 
or London reference, 


MAPrEE and CO., LONDON. 


wide. 


| THE 
WILECOX and GIBBS 
© fj UTOMATIC a 


SILENT SEWING MACIIINE 

Owing to the Self-Regulating character of its con- 
struction, is so simple that the most inexperienced can 
at once do perfect work upon it—work of perfect 
Beauty, Security, and Durability—a quality possessed 
EXCLUSIVELY by this Sewing Machine. 

Its simplicity, Silence, and exceptional Utility fit 
it pre-eminently for use alike in Mansion, Cottage, and 


Workroom. 


Rae 


\ KM ILLCOX and GIBBS 
“« AUTOMATIC ye 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 

On account of its instant readiness for use, wide 
adaptability to various kinds of work, and the saving it 
effects in time and labour, is found to be at once the 
most useful and economical of Sewing Machines. 

In elegance of Design and perfection of Finish its 
excellence is unquestioned ; and its constant efficiency 
and unfailing accuracy become apparent upona short 


trial. 


"THE 
WILLcox and GIBBS 
4 AUTOMATIC # 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE, 

Embodies a great advance in sewing mechanism, by 
which all difficulty in the use of a Sewing Machine is 
totally obviated, and the operation simplified toa mar- 
vellous extent. 

It is always ready for use, and no preparatory experi- 
ments or testing are necessary when work is to be done, 
but a saving of time is effected in doing even a few 


inches of sewing. 


"THE 


WILLcox and GIBBS 
ee AUTOMATIC” 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Does not interfere with the ordinary domestic 
occupations; Reading, Music, and Conversatian can be 
continued during its use, and the sleeping infant is not 


awakened, et 


It never fails, with the most ordinary care, even in 
the hands of beginners, to produce perfect work—work 
which has all the elasticity and security of the best 
knitting. 


FREE TRIAL AT HOME, before 


purchase for a Month, long enough to test both 


Machine and Sewing. 


(CARRIAGE PAID (both ways if 


the machine is not desired after trial). 


PRICE LISTS POST FREE, and 


any particulars desired before or after purchase. 


WILLCOx and GIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


ONDON, 
150, CHEAPSIDE, Chief Office for Europe. 
135, REGENT STREET, W. 


MANCHESTER, : 
10, CROSS STREET, Royal Exchange. 


GLascow, 


115, HOPE STREET, corner Bothwell Street. 


B RIGHTON, 
32, NEW ROAD (facing North Street). 


CANTERBURY, 
15, MERCERY LANE, 


N OTTINGHAM, 
19, MARKET STREET. 


ERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY 
TOWN. 


L>EATH and ROSS'S COLUMN. 
E DO NOT KNOW ANY 


¥ REMEDY SO EFFECTIVE as NEURA- 
LINE in all cases of Nerve Pains. The following 
testimonials are at once a security to the public and a 
gratification to ourselves, Mr. G. D., of Co. Meath, 
writes, Beye been troubled for ten years with 
Neuralgia I tried your Neuraline, and got relief after 
afew applications. ’ 


pe ee ere 
A SINGLE APPLICATION OF 

4% NEURALINE not uncommonly cures Nerve 
Pains of the most protracted and agonising kind, 
while it in most cases effects a permanent cure, and 
in all gives certain relief. Mrs. W., of Moyston, 
writes, “My daughter has derived great benefit from 
Neuraline in a case of severe and long standing 
Neuralgia.” ‘I have recommended your Neuraline to 
many.” M.C., Moorlands, Paignton, Devon. 


: | “HE GREATEST SUFFERERS 

_ from NEURALGIA or any Nerve Pains can 
obtain immediate relief and permanent cure by using 
the approved remedy, NEURALINE. “The bottle of 
Neuraline was perfectly marvellous, giving_instan- 
taneous freedom {rom pain when most acute."—J. R. B., 
of Ballymacool, Letterkenny, Ireland. 


me J ‘HE INVENTOR OF NEURA- 

, LINE DESERVES A NATIONAL RE- 
WARD.” So says J. S. L., of Kilrhue, Cardigan, 
Ss. Wales, ina letter to the proprietors of NEURAL 
LINE, the approved specific ibe all Nerve Pains. “It 
is an extraordinary remedy. It has proved completely 
efficacious in a case of a dreadful state, and the person 
is now quite well.” 


Iz IS NO VAIN BOAST, but an 
assertion sustained by facts and thee increasing 
demand from all parts, that NEURALINE, as a 
temedy for All Nerve Pains, has no equal. Sufferers 
from Neuralgia, Rheumatism, or associated disorders 
of the nerves should use Neuraline. “Mrs. Jermyn 
Pratt requests two bottles of Neuraline for herself, 
and one for Mrs. N.L., of the Vicarage, Elmham, 
East Dereham. Her maid was relieved of, Neuralgia 
through Neuraline.” 


NEURBALINE SHOULD 
: ALWAYS BE USED for Nerve Pains. It gives 
instantaneous relief, and the greatest sufferer need not 
despair. A permanentcure is effected, and complete free- 
dom from agony ensured without delay or difficulty. Mrs. 
I., Trinity Vicarage, Carlisle, writes, “I have recom- 
mended your NEURALINE in at least a dozen cases 
with perfect success.” 


NEURALINE, THE BEST AND 
“  SPEEDIEST SPECIFIC, curing all Nerve 
Pains, has received general,approval. Mrs. M., of 
Lesbury Vicarage, Northumberland, writes as follows: 
“Mrs. M. will thank Messrs. LEATH and ROSS 
tosend her a 4s. 6d. bottle of NEURALINE. She 
suffered agonies from pain in the face, and the only 
relief she got was from the Neuraline.” : 
Is 


E/SRECIAL ATTENTION 
REQUESTED to the following most important 
and significant extract from _a letter addressed to 
LEATH and ROSS by the Rev. C. K., of Eversley 
Rectory, Winchfield: ‘‘The Rev. C. K. finds Neuraline 
allay the pain when everything else fails.” 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTSand REST- 
LESS DAYS altogether prevented, and relief 
from all nerve pains assuredly given, by the use of 
NEURALINE, the speediest and most reliable remedy. 
From all quarters grail ing testimonials are con- 
stantly being received, ‘ Nothing gave me even tem- 
porary relief from severe Neuralgia until | tried your 
NEURALINE In the time required to penetrate to 
the nerve centres all pain was gone, and has not since 
returned.” J. W., 84, Myrtle Street, Liverpool. 


NERVE PAINS may be said to 


: exceed all others in severity, and equally true it 
is that no remedy for them is so effective and speedy as 
NEURALINE, CC. H, Irving, of Mansion House 
Buildings, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C., writes, 
“T have tried most advertised remedies for Neuralgia, 
but without relef, until I obtained NEURALINE. 
The pain has entirely left me, and not returned.” 


F ROM OSBORNE HOUSE, 

Alderley Edge, Manchester, Mrs. F. writes 
to LEATH and ROSS, Homeeopathic Chemists, 5, St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and 9, Vere Street, W., London, as 
follows: “Your NEURALINE is an excellent remed: 
for Neuralgia, My medical man often uses it.” Ali 
sufferers from nerve pains should at once order a supply 
of this best and speediest remedy, which has stood the 
test of many years, and is daily more appreciated. 


O REMEDY FOR NERVE 

PAINS is to be compared with NEURALINE., 

This specific may «lways be used with confidence, as it 

is an effectual curative of the severest attacks, wherever 

situated, and relief is instantaneous. ‘‘The Neuraline 

relieved me from agonies.” Irom C. G,, 31,-'Titch- 
borne Street, Edgware Road. 


FROM ONE of many Testimonials 
. the following extract, showing the wonderful 
excellence of NEURALINE as acure for Nerve Pains, 
is confidently submitted to the reader. ‘‘Miss H. 
has found Neuraline most successful for face-ache, and 
has recommended it to many of her friends.” 


VOIDING ALL EXAGGERA- 
TION, either of language or fact, NEURALINE 
may unquestionably be stated as the best, speediest, 
most reliable curative for all Nerve Pains, however 
intense or of long standing. “Mrs. S. S, requests 
another flat bottle of Neuraline, same as last. It was 
quickly effective for curing Neuraigia in the instep.” 
—Eastwood, near Nottingham. 


A SIMPLE APPLICATION of 
NEURALINE frequently effects a permanent 
cure, while it invariably gives immediate relief to all 
sufferers from Nerve Pains. ‘I have tried Neuraline 
for Neuralgia in the head, and it has been of great use.” 
From Miss F., Pembroke Lodge, Bray, Co. Wicklow. 


[NSTANTANEOUS RELIEF TO 


SUFFERERS from NERVE PAINS is given by 
the use of NEURALINE, and in no case has it failed. 
Asacertain and speedy curative this specific may be 
confidently relied on. “TI have often proved the effi- 
cacy of Neuraline in cases of Neuralgia.”—From 
F, J. S., Colnbrook Park, Manchester. 


NEURALINE MUST BE TRIED 


to be appreciated. The testimony of all who have 
used this remedy for Nerve Pains agrees in acknow- 
ledging its extraordinary efficacy. Mr. Edgar, of Bute 
Lighthouse, Island of Lewis, N.B., writing to Sir 
yames Matheson, says :—“ Mrs, Edgar cannot express 

er thanks to Lady Matheson for the Neuraline. It 

rroved the most successful lotion she had applied. The 
relief was instantaneous.” 


NEURALINE should always be 
used for Nerve Pains, as it is most effective, and 
gives immediate relief. “NEURALINE proved the 
most successful lotion ever applied."—Mrs. Edgar, 
Bute Light House, Island of Lewis, N.B. Sir James 
Matheson, of Stornaway, N.B., says, “ Messrs. Leath 
and Ross are welcome to publish the testimonials to 
NEURALINE addressed to him.” 


Au Nerve Pains, however Severe, 
are cured by the use of NEURALINE, Itis 
invaluable as a speedy and certain-relief giver, and 
testimonials to its great excellence are continually 
being received from persous who have proved its 
efficacious qualities. ‘Your NEURALINE has 
successfully relieved a periodical pain in my head.”— 
From Mrs. L. F., West Malvern. 


N EURALGIA _Instantaneously 
cured. Testimonial received by Leath and Ross 
from D,C., 6, Lynton Road, St. James's Road, S.E, 
“ Havin suffered from a child, a period over 
twenty-five years, from Neuralgia, on the recommenda- 
tion of a friend (who had prievously been cured by 1), 
I tried your NEURALINE, I was instantly cured by 
the first application, and have been free from the pain 
ever since.” 


‘a [ BE Speediest and most Reliable 
. Specific for all Nerve Pains is NEURALINE. 
Prepared by LEATH and ROSS, Homceopathic 
Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard ; and 9, Vere Street, 
W. London. NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists in 
bottles, 1s. 1!4d., 2s. gd.; by post 1s. 3d. and 3s. 
Merchants, Shippers, and the ‘Trade supplied on the 
{ best terms with all Homccopathic prevarations. 


. SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE. 


gerton Burnett’s 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplied by him 
for Court Mourning, are in 
great demand. A variet 
of qualities from 1s. 23d. 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a pzetereace for 
black should write for pat- 
terns direcc to 
EGERTON BURNETT, Woollea Warehouse, 

Wellington, Somerset. 


PETER ROBINSO N, 


OURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOU 
REGENT STREET 


“FAMILY BEREAVEMENTS.” 


Upon Receipt of Letters or_ Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS. 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance, 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment sf 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitabh 
description. Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as sf 
Purchased at the Warehouse in “ REGENT 
STREET.” 


Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small fatnilies. 


T° LADIES. 


—— 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 


Address 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 
ETER ROBINSON'S. 


"THE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN, 
Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 
desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON, £ 
Goad qualities from §s. 6d. to 12s, gd. per yard 
Cthers, not finished by this prozess, from 1s. 6d. 
to 4s. 6d. 
PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 262, Regent Street, London, W. _ 
NOTICE. — GARDNERS’ con- 
sequent on the extension of their Metal Trades 
are RELINQUISHING their ELECTRO-PLATE, 
CUTLERY, and CLOCK DEPARTMEN The 
STOCK of the first quality only is NOW_OFFERED 
to the public ata DISCOUNT of 37% PER CENT, 
from the marked prices. Descriptive lists post free on 
applitation.—Nos: 453 and 454, West Strand, Charing: 
TOSS. 


SWAN'S ELECTRIC LIGHT 
COMPANY (Limited), 

13, MOSLEY STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
THE PRICE OF THEIR PATENT INCANDESCENT 
Lamp is Now REDUCED TO 
FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


VY/ATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


VELVET CARPETS, &. 
EXHIBITION | MEDALS, 851, 1862; DUBLIN, 
. "7865; 34 and 36, OLD BOND STREET, W. 


HAS. CODD'S ORANGE CHAM. 
PAGNE is made simply from oranges. Itis a 
light and wholesome tonic, and, being free from 
chemicals as well as spirit, it is the purest and best of 
the non-alcoholic drinks, Price, in London, in large 
champagne bottles, 7s. per dozen; in small, 4s. Bottles 
charged 2s., and same allowed when returned.— 
C. CODD and CO.,*79, Copenhagen Street, London. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chemists, and Wine Merchants. 
LORILINE! FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquid 
“Floriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce a 
leasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the tecth 
rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
decayed teeth or tobacco smoke. ‘The Fragrant 
Floriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sold everywhere at 2s. 6d 


OUT and RHEUMATISM cured 

by the_use of DR. LAVILLE’S CURATIVE 

LIQUOR or PILLS. To be obtained of all respectable 

Chemijsts, price 11s. per bottle. All who are afflicted 

with these diseases should read Dr. Lavi le’s celebrated 

Treatise. Post free, 4d, F. Newsery and Sons, 
1, King Edward Street, London. 

Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


ARISSIMA. 
PIESSE and LUBIN Announce 


their New Perfume for the present season. 
Single sample, 2s. 6d., three bottles in a Carton, 75.— 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond 
Street, London, and of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


PIESSE and LUBIN’S 
ESTACHIO NUT POWDER, 


imparts a Natural Whiteness and Youthful 
Delicacy attainable by no other means. In boxes 
2s. 6d.—LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New 
Bond St., London, and of all Chemists and Perfumers 


CONSTIPATION, 


E, 
HEADACHE 


AMAR INDIEN  GRILLON. 
A LAXATIVE and REFRESHING 

FRUIT LOZENGE. 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty 


AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. 


as. 6d. the box, stamp included. 
Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Wholesale, E. GRIT-LON, 69, Queen St., London, F.C. 
_| Will keep people in vigorou shealth, 
and make them cheerful an chearty. 
They are unrivalled for the cure of 
IFE sick headache, indigestion loss of 
appetite, impurities of the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, general 
derangement of the system. 
boxes, 1s. 14d., 25. gd., and in Famil 
PILts. Packets, 11s. each. v 
N UDA VERITAS.—Grey Hair 
restored by this specific, after which it grows the 
natural colour, not grey. Unequalled as a dr i 
causes growth, arrests falling, and ITS use defi 
tion. The most harmless and effectual restorer extant. 
Chemists and Mair-dressers. ‘Testimonials post free.— 
Wholesale Agents: R, HOVENDEN and SONS, 
London. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Elead- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion. 
The safest and most gentle aperiem ror 
delicate constitutions, adies, children, and 
* infants. 
OF ALL CHEMI 
HROAT AFFECTIONS AND 
HOARSENESS.—All suffering from irritation of 
the throat and hoarSeness will be agreeably surprised at 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches,” ‘These famous lozenges 
are sold by most respectadi¢ chemists in this country at 
1s, 14d. per box, People troubled with a ‘hacking 
cough,” a “slight cold,” or bronchial affections, cannot 
try them too soon, as similar troubles, if allowed tc 
ptogress, result in serious pulmonary and asthmatic 
affections. See that the words, “ Brown's Bronchial 


PARR'S paRR’S LIFE PILLS 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in 

A trial will convince it has no equal. ros. 6d., of all 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 

the almost immediate relief afforded by the use of 

Yroches” are on the Government Stamp around each box. 
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THE GRAPHIC 


THE 
Volunteers at Portsmouth 


“THE GENERAL IDEA” 

Iy has been taken for granted by all recent purveyors of alarmist 
military literature, from the author of “‘ The Battle of Dorking” to 
Captain Barrington in ‘England on the Defensive,” that 7/ our 
fleet were either destroyed by torpedoes or decoyed away, a foreign 
foe would most probably choose to effect a landing on the coast near 
Worthing or Brighton, That an invader would seize Cork as well 
as make a descent on the Suffolk coast seems also to be decided ; 
but London itself, the prize which would be most eagerly grasped 
at, is more easily assailed from the south coast than from any other 
quarter. Landing near Worthing or Brighton, the invading force 
would push on for the metropolis wz Horsham, Reigate, and 
Croydon. One authority fixes on Dorking as the site of the 
deciding battle ; Captain Barrington, we believe, chooses Guildford. 
For an army, however, to advance direct on London with such 
strongholds as Portsmouth and Dover on either flank would be 
highly dangerous, and forces would have to be sent to occupy or 
mask these positions. On these obvious considerations was based 
the ‘general idea” of the operations of last Monday. Instead of 
again choosing Brighton for the usual Easter Volunteer Field-day, and 
placing in direct opposition the main body bent on seizing London 
and the opposing force planted in its. way, the authorities of the 
War Office transferred the scene of the struggle to the left flank of 
the enemy. Most of those concerned felt pleased at the change, 
since it gave many extra opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
those parts of the soldiers’ duties which cannot be practised on the 
crill-ground, and all the critics are agreed that, with certain excep- 
tions to be alluded to hereafter, the plans were excellently 
carried out. 

THE RULES OF THE GAME 

IN this game of war, however, the necessities of the case make it 
imperative to fix on certain rules beforehand for the guidance of the 
players. On the Portsdown heights stand a frowning row of 
fortresses commanding the Portsmouth and Langston Harbours, but 
intended especially to repel any attack on Portsmouth from the land 
side. These powerful fortresses dominate a wide stretch of country 
to the north, west, and east; their earthworks are massive ; their 
moats wide and deep ; their magazines capacious ; their accommo- 
dation ample. At present they lack only guns and men. With 
guns and men to serve them Portsmouth would, it may be safely 
said, be impregnable from the land side; and any enemy approaching 
it from the north-east would find in Forts Purbrook, Widley, South- 
wick, and Nelson a second Plevna. But on a large Volunteer field- 
day the men must have quarters, and they must assemble at some 
central point easy of ‘access by railway. It has long, too, been 
taken for granted that every Volunteer field-day must end with that 
tedious ceremony—a march-past. To conceive a fight taking place 
along both slopes of the Portsdown heights, it was necessary, then, 
to discharge from our consciousness those very solid entities, the 
Portsdown forts, and with a march-past timed to take place at 
four P.M., and a sham fight beginning at twelve A.M., it was obvious 
that the tide of battle could not roll far without taking the men 
away to such a distance that their return to the parade ground in 
time for*the march-past was a matter of impossibility. These rules, 
however, must be adopted if the game is to be played at all. 


HOW THE GAME WAS BEGUN 

THE Easter Holidays were utilised by most Volunteer Corps for 
four days’ hard work. Good Friday, and in some cases the day 
before, saw Volunteers hastening to their rendezvous. We will for 
a little follow the fortunes of the advance-guard of that force, 
which, on the first alarm of invasion, was pushed southwards from 
Aldershot to reinforce the garrison of Portsmouth, and we cannot 
do better than attach ourselves to the Artists’ (2zoth Middlesex). 
This corps has since its first establishment (and it was one of the 
earliest started) been one of the popular favourites. It is an open 
secret that it is not, as its name would seem to imply, composed 
solely of men engaged in artistic work, but the majority of the 
members may fairly claim the name by which their corps is known. 
Many of the officers, from Colonel Sir Frederick Leighton down. 
wards, are men who have earned honourable places in the Republic 
of the Arts, and in the ranks the proportion of professional artists— 
painters, architects, musicians—is large. The word ‘‘artists” is, 
however, sufficiently elastic to cover members of the London 
University and journalists; and instances are reported in which 
privates in the ranks have “slated” energetically books written by 
their superior officers, or have bestowed genial praise upon the pictures 
cfsome non-commissioned officer, who may, the next day, be initiating 
theircriticsintothe practices of the manual exercise, or introducing them 
to the laborious symmetry of the goose-step. But on parade inde- 
pendence and Bohemianismare both abandoned, A more obedient and 
smarter body of men it would be difficult to find. The uniform— 
‘*a harmony in grey and silver” as one of them called it—is pretty, 
and at the same time is excellently adapted for wear and work. 
The crossed straps of the havresack and water-bottle have an 
excellent effect, and the over-coat worn in a well-rolled coil over the 
left shoulder gives a most workmanlike finish to the corps. The 
‘* general idea” presupposed that the enemy detached his force for 
masking Portsmouth only when he had made himself master of the 
line of Midhurst, Petworth, and Horsham; hence Petersfield 
was the point at which operations actually commenced. In this 
ordinarily sleepy town the main body of the Artists’, some five 
hundred strong, arrived shortly after cleven, having ‘entrained ” 
and ‘‘detrained” (to use the words now consecrated by the 
authority of the War Office) with the most commendable despatch 
and regularity, In the Market Place were drawn up some fifty of 
their comrades, who had marched down all the way from London, 
leaving on the previous Tuesday, and a small contingent of the Inns 
of Court. Little time was lost in clearing Petersfield, and soon the 
whole battalion was on the march along the dusty rads, 


THE ADVANCH GUAKI) AT WORK 


The force for the reinforcement of Portsmouth was now rapidly 
gathering at Petersfield, and it Lecume necessary to protect it hy 


outposts pushed as far to the front as possible. These outposts were 
not only to observe the enemy’s movements, but were to fall back 
fighting upon Petersfield if any considerable number of the enemy 
were encountered. Butser Hill was the point chosen for the first 
line of outposts. The breasting of this historic hill, where Julius 
Ceesar built a camp, and where the English troops rested on their 
way to the Peninsular campaign, was the first tough piece of work 
encountered by the Artists’ and their brothers in arms, the members 
of the Inns of Court. It was no easy task to climb the slippery 
grassy slopes of Butser Hill weighed down by twenty-five pounds’ 
weight of baggage, for that is the weight of the accoutrements of a 
private in marching order, With a couple of halts and a steady pull 
the various companies, extended now to right and left, gained the 
summit, and planted pickets and posted sentries on the neighbouring 
heights to observe the movements of the enemy. Arms being piled, 
there was leisure to open havresacks, and enjoy the fair scene spread 
below. The sun was warm in the valleys, and the day was cloudless, 
but on Butser Hill there was a wind as keen as that which Charles 
Lamb encountered on the summit of Skiddaw. In front the country 
stretched beyond Clanfield and the Forest of Bere to the Portsdown 
ridge; behind lay the sunny pastures and woods of Hampshire 
and Surrey, which the Artists’ determined should never, if they 
could help it, fall into the hands of the (purely imaginary) 
enemy. By and by appeared Colonel Clive, galloping from 
post to post, and well pleased on the whole with the disposition 
of the pickets, True, here and there sentries were patrolling without 
any visible means of support, their picket being hidden from them 
by intervening cover, and in other cases the lines of sentries were 
heaped together ; but these were faults that experience would easily 
correct, and the line taken up was excellent. By this time the main 
body had formed in the gorge below, and red coats, ambulance 
waggons, and glittering rifle-barrels extended far back along the 
winding road to Petersfield. The Artists’ had done their work. No 
enemy was yet in sight. It was safe for the main body to advance. 
The southern slope of Butser Hill was descended steadily, and the 
companies closed in upon the road below, and with swinging stride 
continued the march towards Purbrook. Theoretically they were 
supposed to still lead the advance into what might be the enemy’s 
country ; practically they left all further outpost duty to the regiments 
following on behind, who practised similar evolutions in turn as 
they reached suitable posts of observation. 


THE DAILY ROUND AT FORT PURBROOK 


Tue adaptability of man to his circumstances seldom receives more 
striking illustration than on those occasions when the Volunteer js 
abroad. Men who at home are accustomed to the usual comforts 
and luxuries of the English middle-class household voluntarily 
embrace hardships which the regular soldier is not called upon to 
undergo except in time of actual warfare. Within a quarter of an 
hour after their arrival in Fort Purbrook the Artists’ had shaken into 
their places with all the regularity of soldiers of the line. Ample 
quarters had been allotted to the ditferent companies, and each 
captain marched his men off to their respective rooms without any 
hitch whatever. The kits had arrived by train, and soon every one 
was engaged in the washing-room and at the water-taps in removing 
the traces of the dusty march. Meanwhile orderlies had been 
appointed for each room, and these were shortly on their way to the 
kitchens, where stalwart cooks of the Regulars had prepared the 
dinner. This consisted simply of meat, potatoes, and bread; the 
meat and potatoes being issued in large nets. Everything was 
wholesome, and very tolerably cooked; and, though some 
of the more fastidious seemed inclined at first to turn up 
their noses at the fare provided for them, the conditions 
of barrack life were soon accepted as inevitable, and it was 
determined on all hands to enter into the spirit of the thing with as 
much relish as possible. A canteen was open in the Fort, and 
there could be purchased beer, wine, spirits, and all sorts of luxuries. 
By each man in a room subscribing a shilling or two at the beginning 
the orderlies were able to keep their messes supplied with jam, 
marmalade, sardines, and other tinned dainties throughout the whole 
four days’ occupation of the Fort. While the men were accommo- 
dating themselves to their quarters, the officers had been looking 
after the safety of the Fort. Guard was mounted, sentries began 
their rounds, and pickets were appointed to enforce discipline, if 
necessary. A dismal cell marked ‘ Prisoners” was curiously 
inspected, and pronounced to be an uncomfortable sort of place, and 
it is needless to say that while the Artists’ were in Fort Purbrook it 
remained without a tenant. After dinner the men strolled on the 
ramparts, and made themselves acquainted with their new place of 
residence. ‘‘ First post” found every one well disposed for bed. The 
traces of dinner had been entirely removed by the active orderlies, 
the straw mattresses and blankets ranged round the whitewashed 
walls were unrolled, and soon the floor was covered with weary 
men. When “‘lights out” sounded the sergeants had little difficulty 
in enforcing quiet. Silence fell upon the rooms, broken only by 
occasional snores, and now and then by weird exclamations uttered 
in their sleep by men whose limbs indeed were tired, but whose 
brains were yet active. 


THE WORK OF SATURDAY 


THE early bugle call was cheerily responded to, No one yielded 
to the temptation for ‘‘just another five minutes,” All sprang out 
of their blankets with a readiness which showed that the work of the 
day before had not been exhausting, and a crowd of eager 
men, soap and towels in hand, presently besieged the rooms labelled 
“Ablutions.” ‘Nothing like a good cold bath to pull a‘man 
together,” said some ; and the ordinary shower-bath or hip-bath not 
being obtainable, they resorted to rougher but equally effective 
methods. It was a not uncommon sight to see a man ina state of 
nature with a couple of companions vigorously dashing buckets cf 
cold water against his tingling flesh ; while one brave fellow stood 
beneath some stairs while his friends poured on his head bucket after 
bucket of the coldest water. And all this in the open air at 6.30 
A.M, ! The interval up to breakfast time was none too long for the 
blacking of boots, the brushing of uniforms, and the cleaning of 
rifles. Beds and blankets were neatly rolled, and every one sat 
down with a splendid appetite to the breakfast of bread, butter, and 
very weak coffee, which was provided by the authorities. Shortly 
after nine the battalion moved out of the Fort to recommence the 
active operations of the day. It was still assumed that there 
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was an enemy in the direction of Brighton, whose movements it 
was necessary to watch with the greatest care in order to protect the 
line of march of the battalions still coming from Petersfield to 
Portsmouth. Accordingly the Artists’ moved out in the direction of 
the little village of Waterloo, sending scouts ahead, and soon 
distributing outposts over a wide stretch of country. In the country 
lanes, and in beautiful woods carpeted with pale primroses and 
violets dim, the Artists’ established their pickets with sentries pushed 
well to the front, and patro!s comn: :nicating on either side with the 
sentries from the other pickets. No enemy was observed, though 
careful watch was kept, and presently the positions were inspected by 
a staff-officer. Again there were certain slight faults to be found in 
the disposition of some outposts, but on the whole the work 
was carried out with great intelligence. A march followed to 
Waterloo, in and around which village quite an army of Volunteers 
was encamped along the roadsides. ere a prolonged halt was 
made, and the vendors of ‘English champagne, a penny a glass,” 
did a roaring trade. A roundabout march brought the Artists’ back 
to their Fort, and after luncheon of sausages and rolls every 
man who’ was not on guard, picket, or fatigue duty was 
allowed out of quarters by leave till 9.30. Many availed 
themselves of the privilege to visit Portsmouth and Southsea, 
now almost at the height of their gaicty. Some drifted 
as far as Ryde on visits to friends, and many took the opportunity of 
dining in the ordinary civilised fashion instead of returning to the 
Fort for the regulation dinner at 5.30. It is not necessary to say 
over again here what has been said by all the daily papers in prais¢ 
of the bearing of the Volunteers in the streets, and when released 
from active duty. It is enough simply to repeat that it was all that 
could be desired. In the matter of saluting, in which in former 
years Volunteers were notoriously lax, a vast improvement has beer 
made ; and it was rare indeed to see any Volunteer pass an officer 
without giving the salute which etiquette and the regulations of the 
service demand. So eager indeed were the men to pay the proper 
compliments that they often exceeded their duty, and saluted 
seigeants, mistaking them for commissioned officers. There 
were even cases in which privates of crack corps so fat 
impressed their rawer comrades by their neatness and general ‘pride 
of bearing” as to extort salutes from these latter in the streets. In 
all such cases, we need hardly say, the salutes were gravely 
returned. 
SUNDAY IN CAMP 

SUNDAY was a comparatively easy day for the Artists’, though much 
excitement was naturally caused by the visit of the Prince of Wale’ 
to their quarters. An early ¢hurch parade at Christ Church, nea: 
Fort Purbrook, opened the day. The small church was entirely 
reserved for the Artists’ Corps, who filled the building from the altar 
rails to the door. On returning to fort there was a general tidying- 
up of the quarters, the different rooms vying with each other in 
neatness of arrangement. ‘The men then dispersed to write letters 
or lie placidly on their faces on the grassy ramparts and make them- 


" selves familiar with the country round them, which the next day was 


to be alive with troops and echoing the fire of field batteries. After 
luncheon the whole battalion assembled on the parade-ground in full 
marching order to receive the Prince of Wales. iis Royal High- 
ness drove up from Portsmouth in plain clothes, accompanied by Sir 
Frederick Leighton and several staff officers. Ile inspected the 
men, visited some of their quarters, and expressed himself much 
pleased with the bearing and discipline of the corps. 


THE BATTLE 

WHEN the signal gun fired for the battle to begin, the troops were 
all accurately posted in the positions assigned to them; the enemy, 
under Major-General Higginson, having one flank resting on 
Farlington, and the other on Littlewood Park, with the centre at 
Bedhampton to the east of Fort Purbrook ; the defenders being 
posted around Fort Nelson and having also two thousand men within 
the Hilsea lines. The battle may be described in general terms as 
consisting in a brilliant series of rushes by the enemy, each of 
which were successfully repulsed by the strongly-posted defenders, 
and then in a cautious, but determined and victorious advance along 
the whole defending line. No sooner was the signal gun 
fired than the artillery of both forces was on the move, and 
General Higginson’s batteries posted near Fort Purbrook opened a 
lively fire upon General Pakenham’s opposite. Under the cover of 
the artillery fire the infantry rapidly advanced on the north side o, 
the ridge; but on the southern side, where the whole slope ao. the 
hill lay open to the fire fromy the Hilsea lines and the gunboats, the 
advance was necessarily more cautious. So rapid were the forward 
movements on both sides that a very short time elapsed before a 
bickering rifle-fire was heard, and the skirmishers were to be seen 
advancing across the ground in open order and availing themselves 
of every possible inch of cover. At first the tide of battle seemed 
fiercest close up in the neighbourhood of the forts, but soon it 
drifted towards General Higginson’s right, where that officer Wag 
evidently attempting a flanking movement in great force. lis red- 
coats advanced with reckless bravery under a withering fire, and 
seized the Pigeon House Farm in excellent style. But Pakenham’s 
guns soon made the position untenable, and the gallant red-coats 
retired at a run harassed by a galling fire from the rear, and at one 
monient were in imminent danger of being shot down by their own 
supports, who mistook them at first for the advancing enemy. The 
flank attack became more and more developed, and the battle round 
Pigeon House Farm grew fiercer and fiefcer, and to each energetic 
attack of [igginson, Pakenham replied by sending more and nore 
reinforcements, till at last the ground was covered by his swarming 
battalions, who at length abandoned the defensive, and fairly drove 
back General Higginson’s attack. 

During the whole of these manceuvres the conduct of the men in 
the ranks was exemplary in the highest degree. ‘They executed 
their movements readily, and with fidelity and intelligence, firing 
regularly by sections at the word of command when the enemy was 
partially under cover, and receiving him with well-timed volleys 
when he ventured to advance cver the open. On the opposite 
and southern slope of the Portsdoin Ifeights the battle had raged 
Scranton ay Seah Flean 
to break them up by despatchin tr easy ene’ 
and descending upon him in es oe i ee 
device, and pushed forward reintort “ ep sian: ue 

A i ements, and the Hilsea garrison 
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making a sortie in force General Higginson was hurled back. 
So at least it seemed when the ‘' Cease Firing” sounded ; but 
how the fortune of war would have gone had the battle continued a 
little longer, it would not te wise to predict. To the Volunteers 
engaged the affair seemed to cease just as it was beginning to get 
interesting, and only that the troops might be massed for a march- 
past, a ceremony all would willingly have foregone for the sake of 
further practice in the field, 


THE MARCH-PAST 


Or the march-past itself little need be said, save that it was fairly 
well executed over very rough ground, Certain corps always distin- 
guish themselves on these occasions. The London Scottish, with 
their pipers and smart buglers, were loudly cheered, as were also 
the fine Hampshire Brigade, Lord Ranelagh’s Brigade, and the 
Artists’, who went by almost last, and won hearty applause by their 
fine marching, 


GOING HOME 


THE majority of the Volunteers returned to town on Monday 
evening, though many stayed till Tuesday. The arrangements for 
* entraining ” were excellent, and if the Volunteer Reviews did no 
more than practice the railway companies in the transporting of 
large bodies of men, they would do much. The journey to town 
was accomplished at a wonderful rate of speed, considering the 
number of trains which. were despatched at such short intervals 
from one another, and there were few Volunteers who did not reach 
their homes before midnight. 

LESSONS OF THE REVIEW 

Now that opinion has had time to express itself, it is on all 
hands admitted that the Volunteers acquitted themselves excellently. 
They improve year by year, and this Eastertime they have probably 
learnt more than at any previous review. The outpost duty was 
instructive in the highest degree; and since the Volunteers show 
such a desire and fitness for hard work, they should be indulged by 
the authorities. The Easter Monday Field-day should be looked 
upon less as a spectacle and more as an opportunity for instructing 
men in the actual business of war. The tactics of the sham-fight 
should not all be arranged with an eye to the final march-past, and 
the Brigadiers should handle their men with as much care as if 
engaged in real, and not mimic warfare. Unless they are perfect 
themselves they cannot demand perfection of the regimental and 
battalion commanders. $ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 

THE Concert of the Minnesingers’ Glee Club took place in the 
Portland Hall, Portsmouth, last Saturday evening, and was honoured 
hy the presence of the Prince of Wales and a host of distinguished 
guests, among them being many of the commanding officers of 
Volunteer regiments. Anexcellent programme was prepared, and 
the singing in chorus of ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales” was 
extremely impressive. 


Church Parade on Southsea Common was a regular military - 


function. The drums were arranged on a platform draped with 
the Union Jack, while the Gordon Highlanders and the 3rd Middle- 
sex Artillery formed a picturesque background for the distinguished 
group around the officiating clergymen. Behind the Prince of Wales 
stood Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, Sir Evelyn Wood, Major- 
General Higginson, and others. 

Our engravings on pages 380-381 show that part of the battle-field 
which lay to the south of the Portsdown Heights. In No. 1 
Fort Southwick is on the extreme left, and in front is a small 
farmhouse, and some cattle peacefully grazing—the only unin- 
terested spectators of the day’s proceedings. No. 2 shows the 
gunboats. in action, and aiding to repulse General Higginson’s 
attack. No. 3 is a continuation of the heights shown in No. 1. 
The village before us is Cosham, and the fort behind it is Fort 
Widley, set apart for spectators on Monday last. No. 4 is a view 
of Major Higginson’s left attack on Cosham, as seen from Portsdown 
Heights. Cosham is on the left and General Pakenham’s 
skirmishers are advancing across the plain. In the distance is the 
Isle of Wight. 

On page 384 is shown the march down of one of the 
London Corps. No, 2 represents the Prince of Wales and the 
Staff passing under the triumphal arch in the village of Cosham. 
No. 3 isa staff-officer signalling with his white flag. No. 4 is the 
march-pqst of the London Scottish. 

Our artist wishes to thank Colonel Dormer, and an officer at 
Hilsea Barracks, whose name he did not learn, and the Wendover 
family at Cosham for great kindness and facilities afforded him 
throughout the operations, C.N. W. 
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AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. A correspondent writes us from 
Nottingham, “The high drying easterly winds have reduced the 
stony clays into a case-hardened state ; hence it has been a very 
difficult task, and an extremely irksome proceeding, to obtain any- 
thing like a suitable seed-bed. The wheat plant on sandy soils still 
leaves something to be desired, but on the stony wet clays the plant 
now presents a very unhealthy and yellow appearance. The 
majority of counties report less unfavourably of wheat, and many 
farmers have expressed their opinion that no such favourable season 
as the present has been known for several years. Beans and peas 
are now showing themselves above the surface in early-sown fields. 
Early-sown oats look healthy and well, and so do tares. Seeds look 
strong and well-set. In Kent hops have have shot up if anything too 
rapidly. Poling is in active progress. Early potatoes are being 
planted, and the land is being prepared for mangels. The lambing 
‘season in Scotland is about over in the Lowlands, where the farmers 
seem fairly satisfied. In the Highlands stock are spoken of as being 
in good condition, and lambing is going on under favourable auspices. 
At Aberdeen some lamb was on sale at a butcher’s before the end of 
March, and this was stated by a local paper to be an exceptionally 
‘* early appearance,” ; 

Tur WEATHER.—The hedges are now quite green, young 
elms and larches are coming into leaf, and the season is early, despite 
the east-wind. The month of March was rich with many pecks of 
dust, and the total rainfall was moderate. Qur own record gives 
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1's inch, that of a Dorsetshire correspondent 1°42, that of a friend 
in Warwickshire 1°60. Since the beginning of the year therainfall in 
all but the wettest districts of the West has been about six inches or 
rather less in parts. The temperature of March was high. 

ArRrHuR YOUNG was the subject ofa most interesting address by 
Mr. Pell, M.P., at the April meeting of the Farmers’ Club just held. 
Although more appreciative than we had expected, Mr. !ell in his 
address showed careful study and preparation for his task, rather 
than enthusiasm for a pioneer of agricultural progress, who to deep 
knowledge and keen observation added a power ef literary expression 
such as is given to few to possess. Arthur Young has been highly 
appreciated in France, but in England he is all too little known. 
Surely,” says the Land Agent's Kecord, ‘a couple of shilling 
volumes containing a selection from his works and a good portrait 
would not be a ruinous speculation.” Such volumes ought to be in 
every village library. : 

Tue Corn AVERAGES.——The complaints made against the 
Government returns may be thus summarised: the diminution of 
markets from 400 to 150 is said to be prejudicial to the tithe-payer, 
as the selected markets are the leading ones of their counties, where 
a large proportion of the corn is bought by dealers, and the average 
price quoted represents farmer’s price, p/ws dealer’s profit, pls 
railway or long road carriage. Furthermore, the light and damaged 
grain is consumed on the land, and does not appear at market at all, 
albeit the farmers’ real average returns are diminished thereby, It 
has been suggested that farmers should make their own returns ; but 
against this it is said that farmers are tdo-interested parties, and that 
the inquisitiveness of the system would be objected to. 

THE WARWICKSHIRE CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE, at their 
last meeting, discussed the spread of foot-and-mouth disease in Mid- 
England. The President, Lord Dormer, said there were ten areas 
declared infected in the district of the Chamber. Approval was 
accorded to the Local Government Bill, introduced by Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice and Mr. Pell, and the Chamber regretted the postpone- 
ment of the County Government Bill in consequence of time lost in 
discussing cléture. 

DISTRESS FOR RENT. Mr. Waugh, M.P., in giving evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee on this subject, said he should 
not like to see distress abolished, but would advocate the following 
reforms :—1. The reduction of the term for which rent might be 
claimed from six years to a twelvemonth ; 2. That the property of 
third persons, subject to certain provisions, should be relieved from 
liability ; 3. That the costs of distress should be strictly regulated ; 
4. That teams, and what he called ‘‘the motive power ” of a farm, 
should be exempt. He thought that to pay a quarter’s rent in 
advance would be a far more serious matter for the tenant than was 
the existing law. 

THE CHEAPNESS OF WOOL has not probably been perceived by 
those who have been recently perusing their tailors’ bills, It is a 
fact, nevertheless, and a very awkward one for the grazing farmer. 
One shilling per pound may be taken as a fair average price, but to- 
day’s currencies rarely exceed tenpence, while for wool of 1880 the 
top value is 934¢. Lambs’ fleeces are sold at 7d. and 8¢. From 
Kent we hear of farmers being very depressed by the low rates, and 
from Leicester a correspondent writes :—‘‘ Distrust and want of 
confidence are so strong in the wool trade that speculative transac- 
tions are entirely suspended. Staplers are indifferent as to sales, and 
are increasing their stocks,” ‘ 

THE TITHE AGITATION.——We have not hitherto made any 
particular reference to the Anti-tithe Organisation existing mostly in 
the Home Counties; but when the stage of threats and assaults has 
been reached, it is almost time to make a plain-worded protest. In 
the first place, to refuse to pay tithes is to be guilty of lawlessness and 
folly combined. Of lawlessness, because a tithe is a rent-charge 
established by law and known to be so by every man who takes a 
farm ; and of folly, because the law in England can easily over- 
power individual resistance, and, moreover, does so in a manner 
which is effectual, but not calculated to enable the offender to pose 
very readily asa martyr. To resist a sheriff's officer is no new act, 
and any halo of romance that may once have surrounded it has long 
ago completely departed. As to threats to blow the distraining 
clergyman’s brains out, we need say nothing with respect to the 
general view taken of such action, at least on this side of the 
Channel. 

TURNIPS are very abundant, so much so that in many districts 
spring sowing has been delayed by the difficulty of disposing of the 
turnip crop already on the ground. Sheep have too frequently been 
overfed with turnips this early spring, and where this has been the 
case the number of fatalities in lambing has generally been increased. 

Horses. It is to be feared that the breeding and rearing of 
hunters or carriage-horses is seldom a profitable undertaking owing 
to the long period of four or five years during which keep and care 
have to be bestowed on an animal which after all may turn out to be 
of but little value, Cart-horses pay better as a rule, for they are fit 
for light work at three years old, and with well-selected parents 
should be worth seventy to eighty pounds on entering their fourth 
year. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——The Isle of Man Agricultural Society and 
the Manx Agricultural Society have amalgamated after a very lively 
discussion of offices and terms.—It is estimated that the ‘‘arrearage”’ 
of Irish agricultural rents amounts in the aggregate to over six 
million pounds sterling. The Winter Session of the Downton 
College of Agriculture closed just before Easter, when the prizes 
were distributed by Earl Nelson.—The Norfolk Spring Horse Show 
was not a great success, only thirty-four animals being exhibited.— 
The show of horses at Odiham was poor, and a couple of Yorkshire 


Shows have also been partial failures. We have to record disastrous « 


farm fires at Lambourne, Chard, Blekoe, Gosforth, and ,three or 
four other places.—A well-attended and satisfactory show sale of 
shorthorn and Galloway stock has just been held at Carlisle. 
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In Blackwood *‘Bilochistan ; Our Latest Acquisition,” presents a 
somewhat prepossessing picture—raids, massacres, and frequent wife 
murders by provoked husbands notwithstanding—of the frank, good 
humoured Bilochee tribes, so different morally from the surly and 
revengeful Afghan, though equal, if not superior, in courage and 
endurance. ‘‘ The Borders and their Ballads” take us back in fancy 
to the last time we opened Sir Walter’s ‘‘ Border M instrelsy.”—In 
‘Fenianism: Its Force and Feebleness,” an ex-Member of the 
Directory writes warningly of the trouble the Brotherhood abroad 
could give us if it decided to concentrate 6,000 drilled, or even half- 
drilled, Republicans in any one Irish county. 

Macmillan and Time both turn the Channel Tunnel question to 
account with picturesque fiction of future invasion, a little in the 
‘* Battle of Dorking” style—the invader in Afacmil/an being 
bravely foiled by the heroism of an engine driver, in 7ée moving 
on from victory to victory till the poor island is reduced for good to 
the condition of a third-rate Power.—In /yase”, under the title of 
‘¢ French Privateers, II.,” Mr. Laughton records the valorous deeds 
of Du Guay-Trouin, the luckiest and boldest man of all the captains, 
ot excepting even Suffren, whom France produced since sh« 


possessed a navy; and Mr. Condér has an able article—‘‘ M. Léon 
Say and the Prosperity of France””—on the advantage which our 
neighbours will acquire when all the railway lines revert to the 
Government, and merchants will travel and goods be transported 
for about half the rate which it will cost in Engiand.—In Harper, 
‘* Spanish Vistas ” and ‘* Silver San Juan” vie with each other in 
admirable illustrations. Mr. Black begins a new novel, ‘‘Shandon 
Bells,” for once abandoning the lisping Hebridean Gael to follow 
the fortunes of the Irish Celt; and Mr. Lloyd contributes, under 
the title of ‘‘ Ogla-Moga,” a farcical tale of an cesthetic sympathiser 
in the wrongs of the Red Man and her very objectionable protege, 
which has at least the merit of being excessively amusing.—In the 
Century Mr. R. G. White continues his interesting reminiscences, 
enriched with equally interesting portraits, of past celebrities of the 
‘* Opera at New York.” Mr. Andrew Lang sends a good critical 
memoir to match a fine portrait of Matthew Arnold ; and Madame 
Ragozin, in ‘‘ Russian Jews and Gentiles,” brings many curious and 
novel arguments to palliate, if she cannot justify, her countrymen’s 
recent attack upon their Hebrew fellow-citizens. 

Readers of the North American will perceive with pleasure the 
re-appearance of M. Desiré Charnay in its pages. The indefatigable 
explorer of the ‘‘ Ruins of Central America” announces this month 
an exceptional discovery—the representation of a horse and cuirassed 
rider among the decorations of the palace of the Caciques of Kabah. 
This fixes, of course, the date at the period of the Spanish Conquest, 
and, as all the ruins of Yucatan are of the same order of architecture, 
the date of one approximately decides the date of all the rest. 
Theorists who have set the buildings of old Mexico thousands of 
years before the Christian era, and traced imaginary heads 
of mastodons among their ornaments, must now recant. From the 
earliest Toltec (A.D. 650) to the latest Aztec (A.D. 1521), eight 
centuries and a half will probably cover all the lines of successive 
dynasties in Central America. 

In the Afonéh Father Morris has an interesting paper, ‘‘ English 
Relics, IV.,” on the history of ‘‘Queen Mary’s Holy Thorn ”—a 
relic brought by Mary, Queen of Scots, from France, and by her 
presented to the ‘‘ martyred’ Earl of Northumberland. Its last 
possessor, Jane Wiseman, seems to have divided it into two parts, 
and placed these in two precisely similar reliquaries, now owned, 
after some curious vicissitudes, by a Confraternity at Ghent and by 
the College at Stonyhurst. The ‘‘duality of the relic ” was entirely 
unsuspected, and had not Father Morris succeeded in tracing its 
history, might have been set down to error or imposture.—Colonel 
Chichester contributes a Catholic view of a ‘‘Salvation Army” 
meeting ; and Mr. Bellingham a paper on ‘‘ Irish Emigration,” the 
first half of which will not, we hope, prevent the reader from 
passing to the second. Nothing can be wiser than to systematise- 
emigration and plant colonies in States like Minnesota, as the 
“‘Trish-American Colonisation Company” proposes. But why 
begin by quoting rubbish about the capacity of the Green Isle to 
maintain forty-eight millions—on potatoes? 

«A Winter Evening,” a fine etching by Mr. Slocombe, of a country 
road fringed by leafless trees ; some pretty illustrations of Fountains 
Abbey ; and a further chapter of the “ Life of Botticelli,” are among 
the good things offered by the ordfolro to its purchasers.—In Mr. 
Comyn Carr’s ‘‘ Magazine of Art and Letters ” are some notes of the 
early days of Henri Regnault, and the first part of what promises 
to be an attractive history of ‘‘ Masterpieces of Tapestry.” We 
wonder what the old dyers would have said to M. Chevreul of the, 
dyeing department of the Gobelins, who ‘‘has composed a chromatic 
prism containing 14,420 different tones.” Or would they have 
shrugged their shoulders and replied that tapestry-weavers should not 
be painters?—To Cassell’s A/agasine of Art Miss Paget sends a 
pleasant memoir of ‘*Old Crome.” It seems strange to hear 
that forty years ago Christie and Manson told a seller there 
was not an ‘fOld Crome” anywhere ‘‘which could fetch a 
hundred pounds.” Mr. Haweis discourses learnedly about ‘Bells ;” 
and Mr. H. V. Barnett, in a review of ‘*A Treatise on Wood- 
Engraving,” skilfully explains the essential difference between the 
style of Bewick—technically known as ‘“‘tint-engraving ”’—and the 
mechanical ‘‘ /ac-stmile engraving,” where the cutter does little more 
than make a copy of the drawing. 

An opportune notice of Wagner’s Jfaster-singers of Nurnberg, 
soon to be performed for the first time in this country at Drury Lane, 
is the chief article of special note in the new 7%eatre. 

From the Antiguarian, Tinsley, London Society, and the St¢. 
James's we must content ourselves with selecting from the first- 
named a good description of ‘*Coventry Cross,” taken down as a 
nuisance in 1771, but now, we hear, to be re-erected; from the three 
last a short but noteworthy paper on the cruelties practised in 
‘“* American Packets under the Union Jack,” a more ambitious 
article on ‘* The Queen in Contemporary Literature,” and a further 
instalment of Mr. Francillon’s ‘“‘ Wicked Woman.” 
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ON FOOT IN THE PYRENEES 
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AT no time am I altogether a believer in the pedestrian tour pure 
and simple. I have known some ardent pedestrians who have 
refused to avail themselves of a lift over a long stretch of barren and 
uninteresting country. In the Pyrenees at least, in order to see the 
country thoroughly, the walking tour must be combined with 
the diligence and the railway. But there are many places where 
the horseman can go but not the carriage, and many more where the 
pedestrian can go but not the horseman, Some of the French 
national roads on the Pyrenees are so remarkable that one really 
loses a great deal of fine scenery by taking the short cut over the 
Cols instead of following the zigzag road. 

To those whose travelling is somewhat of the tortoise kind, more 
slow and sure than speedy, the zigzag saves breath and muscle. A 
remarkable road from Eaux Bonnes to Argélez may be taken as an 
example. This road was constructed by order of the Emperor 
Napoleon III., and is a wonderful example of French engineering. 
It may compete with the finest roads in Switzerland, such as those 
over the Simplon or the Spliigen. But the misfortune is that hardly 
anybody goes by it. It rises to an immense height, and is twenty- 
seven miles long, To go from Argélez to Eaux Bonnes it is 
practically found easier to take the railway to Pau and thence the 
gentler ascent. 

The guide-books—even Mr, Murray’s admirable Handbook—talk 
of a diligence over the Pass, or say that you can hire a voiture for 
fifty francs. This is all legend. No diligence has run for years, is 
such ever ran at all, and the vod¢se costs a hundred francs slightly 
more or Jess. Early one summer morning I started on this long 
solitary road from the gay, bright, cheerful watering-place of Eaux 
Bonnes. I should have been sorry to have hurried in a carriage 
through such delightful shady scenery as the Empress’s Promenade 
and by the waterfalls. In such paths it is wisdom to linger and 
watch. Although it was a still summer day, the breeze at the top 
of the Col was like an ocean wind. It shows the solitariness of this 
forsaken highway that, unlike all other roads, not a single beggar 
was to be found in the whole of it. I met one carriage-party, and 
not a single tourist besides. But once and again a flock of goats 
came by, when a glass of warm delicious milk might be had for the 
asking, or lads led donkeys up the mountains to bring back hay or 
produce ; some labourers set to mend the road were slumbering 
peacefully beneath the trees; the vast eagles were leisurely soaring 
across the abyss which man had taken such Jaborious care 
circuitously to span; then came the bay of a ferocious dog—they are 
famed on these hills for their fierceness—which the shepherd held 
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back ; then one met a herd of patient meek-eyed cattle, so huddled 
together on the narrow path that it was a matter of difficulty to 
steer one’s way among them. 

On the more dangerous parts of the precipices the parapets were 
broken down, and these were left unrepaired, through no care- 
lessness, but because it is impossible to resist the storms and 
avalanches of winter. Then the road rose in sharper curves and 
beneath a fiery sun, Thena bridge crossed a waterfall, and the road 
passed into an oasis of shade. Then once more the zigzags came, 
but it was possible to take a pleasant stroll through pasture land to 
save some of them. As you ascended higher the heat was great in 
the unobscured glare of the sun. But the sense of this was 
exquisitely relieved by the freshening breeze and the immense 
prospects opened up of deep valleys and snow-capped heights. 

‘At a little distance from the summit there is a mountain caf, 
where I came unexpectedly on a carriage with English people. In 
a most kind and courteous way they offered me a seat for the next 
dozen miles. The great principle of pedestrianism, however sternly 
apheld, gave way to the temptation of a pleasant rest and cheerful 
companionship. At Arrens, famous for its trout, there was a rest, 
and we pedestrianised by the side of pleasant streams to a curious 
ald church, with battlemented walls, and its floor the native rock. 
Argélez is very pretty, and is commemorated in one of Lord 
Houghton’s pretty poems. The next day I was so degenerate as to 
jom with my friends in a carriage to Cauterets. The scene has 
zreatly changed since the time the Laureate commemorates in 
his ‘‘ Lines written in the Valley of Cauterets ”— 


All along the valley thence and thirty years ago. 


A. stiff pull to the Lac de Gaube and back to Cauterets restored me 
to the peaceful enjoyment of my pedestrianism conscience. I 
strolled very leisurely along the bridle path by the Gave until I came 
to the Pont d’Espagne, where the two roads diverged. It was now 
a considerable pull through what was very like a Norwegian forest, 
only that beyond the belt of pines you have the serrated peaks of 
granite. It was not very easy walking. The pathway was exceed- 
ingly steep, and sometimes there were beds of bog and the gnarled 
roots of trunks of trees, and also the dbrés of rock and stone. A 
heavy mist had by this time begun to settledown. The cloud broke 
up, and wandered strangely through the stems of the firs, There 
was something very curious about this cloud. I could just 
Jimly discern the white masses of the falling cascades of the 
river which thundered quite close to the path. The cloud approached 
4s within an exactly measurable distance. -It was so many yards off, 
-hen almost within’ arm’s length; presently you entered into the 
sloud. You were wet, and could barely see your hand before you, 
but there was just enough light to enable you to keep to the distin- 
zuishabie pathway. As one gained the lonely sheet of water, I 
could only just see the beach line lapped by little waves, and a 
white glimmer of a marble monument above the water. It was 
disappointing, for I looked for prospects, beyond the abstract 
pleasures of pedestrianism. There was nothing for it but to turn 
any attention to the trout for which this mountain lake is justly 
celebrated. he fisherman’s hut of which I had heard had given 
way to a homely restaurant. Suddenly I heard an exclamation of 
jelight from people outside the door. The mist had suddenly lifted, 
and there was a brief burst of sunshine. It revealed the white 
snowy mass of the Vignemale mountain with its eternal glacier that 
‘ed the lake that fed the stream. It showed the monument of the 
young pair who perished in their honeymoon, trusting themselves to 
an unsafe boat above these deep waters, or probably careless or 
anskilful in the management. There is this monument to them 
aere, and also, I believe, in the churchyard of their English home. 
Presently the mist blotted out the prospect once more with the 
suddenness of a transformation scene. It was dense darkness before 
I came within the range of the lights of Cauterets,, where the music 
was clashing in the broad space opposite the Etablissement des 
Bains, and the gay children of pleasure were doing their best to 
turn the mountain watering-place into a miniature Paris. 

Gabas I found an excellent point for making excursions. The road 
from Lauruns to Gabas is extremely easy for pedestrians, and leads 
through some of the finest scenery of the Pyrenees. I turned aside 
from it to visit the famous Grotto, three miles distance from Eaux 
Chaudes through the forest clothing the mountain side. It was 
incomparably. finer than any of the other grottos shown to 
travellers, rather of the same kind as the Castleton Caves, but finer. 
A subterranean river flowed through it, and a Bengal light showed 
the cavern sfdes, which, to a great extent, are of marble. The 
favourite expedition from Gabas is to three platforms of Bious 
Artigues. There isa good road for a considerable distance by the 
side of the Gave. If you choose to cross the stream at Gabas you 
can just find your way through the trees. The profusion and wealth 
of wild flowers and of trees is most extraordinary. At such a place 
as this you fully recognise the peculiar beauty of Pyrenean scenery. 
At heights where at Switzerland you would have eternal snow there 
ure broad lawn-like spaces, and park-like scenery, oaks and heech, 
birch, haze], and alder, streams of the coldest water bursting from 
‘he rock, and at some points the vast snowy brow of the Pic du 
Midi d’Ossau is suddenly revealed. To make any progress, 
however, we must cross the stream and regain the bridle path. 
Within a couple of hours it brought us to the succession of plateaux. 
Ilere we have a most magnificent view of the Pic. I have noted 
this valley as the finest which | had visited in the Pyrenees, and it 
seemed to have a decided resemblance to Martin’s picture of ‘* The 
Plains of Heaven.” The effect was one of marvellous beauty, and 
as we followed the stream the scenery became wilder and wilder. 

Another favourite expedition from Gabas is to follow the Gave de 
Krousset, and to cross the Col d’Ancou into Aragon, This is a 
somewhat serious matter. A friend of mine took a mule and guide, 
but neither really appeared necessary. That Brousset road is very 
ittractive. Here again we passed the stream and scaled the height, 
but the Spanish expedition is quite sufficient, without tiring oneself 
by anything of the sort. One August morning, about six, we 
started from the little inn at Gabas. After a pull we rested to recruit. 
We fraternised with a party of French labourers, the last Frenchmen 
in the South of France. They were very pleasant fellows, mere 
labourers, but full of the natural grace and politeness of Frenchmen. 
I happened to have a packet of tea with me, and I made them a 
brew of tea in their pot az fet, over a wood fire, They had no lid 
for their pot, and a slab of stone served their purpose. They added 
their fambon to my fowl, and we had a very refreshing meal. If 
one fraternises with English Jabourers in such a manner, they are 
pretty sure to ask you for something to drink. My friend and I 
had light hand-bags with us, and thin overcoats, and we entrusted 
them to an old man with a donkey who came past us on our road. 
To our great consternation the old man presently disappeared. It 
is the worst of this borderland that a native of the country can 
most easily pass from France to Spain and from Spain to France, 
from which fact most young men of,spirit in these high regions 
know a little, more or less, of smuggling. Jt would be impossible 
for us to track our man in these mountains and ravines, and there 
would be a conflict of jurisdiction. We spoke of the missing man 
‘o one or two people whom we met, and raised something like a hue 
and cry. By and by we saw our old man approaching from a deep 
valley wzzus his donkey, but carrying our belongings on his arm. 
The circumstances seemed a little doubtful, but we gave him the 
benefit of the doubt. 
with a friendly woodcutter, or something of that sort. He told us 
that instead of following the mule path he could show us a cut 
across the mountains that would save us a considerable doz, and 
would bring us to the lithe Spanish town of Sallent. It was a very 


’ are generally fond of proverbs. 


As we came nearer the frontier we fraternised- 
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severe climb, necessitating the use of hands and knees, Towards 
the summit he showed us a point from which we had a most 
magnificent view of the Pic du Midi, and then took us to a rock 
beneath which welled a fountain of the purest and coldest water 
which I have ever tasted. I am sure that it is always well to con- 
descend to men of low estate. Once on Dartmoor, one chill autumn 
day, I fell into conversation with a tramp who gave m¢ the impres- 
sion of being a ticket-of-leave man. resently the moorland mist 
came down, and I could not see my hand before me. There have 
been many who have perished on Dartmoor in such perilous mists, 
but my friendly tramp conveyed me all right to Princeton. Under 
somewhat similar guidance we passed the watershed of the 
mountain, came to the Spanish custom-house, and at dusk found 
ourselves at Sallent. We were certainly tired when we entered 
the posadz. The ground floor was full of pigs, peasants, and 
poultry, but passing through the kitchen, upstairs we entered a 
pleasant and spacious sitting-room. In pedestrianising 1n the 
Spanish Pyrenees it is always as well to have a clear understanding. 
The host offered us a dinner at six francs a-piece—French money 15 
taken freely in the Spanish Highlands—but as we demurred he 
hastened to observe that the price of a bedroom was included in 
the charge. This was reasonable enough, and the dinner was very 
much better than we expected from the look of things. All the 
best inns and roads are on the French side of the Pyrenees, but the 
wider and grander ranges are on the*Spanish side, and the pedes- 


trian has better opportunities of making the best of things. 
F, ARNOLD 
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THE PROVERBS OF SCOTLAND 


Ricu as Scotch song and story are in the national characteristics 
of pathos and sly humour, the quintessence of Scotland’s wit and 
caution may be found crystallised in her proverbs. Sir W. Stirling 
Maxwell published a catalogue of books on proverbs which formed 
a considerable portion of his library at Keir, by which an inquirer 
will be guided to the best literature on the subject ; but Fergusson’s 
Collection of Nine Hundred Scotch Proverbs,” published at 
Edinburgh about the middle of the seventeenth century (now a rare 
book), and Kelly and Hislop’s large assortments pretty well exhaust 
the nation’s proverbs. Any of these books will furnish a perennial 
feast to a lover of Scotch good things, But multitudes of capital 
proverbs can be picked up at the lone farm-houses of the Scotch 
moors, or from gillies, fishermen, and the like, which have not been 
swept into any collection. Scotch humour naturally flies to pro- 
verbial utterances, as every reader of Sir W. Scott’s novels will 
remember. Wecan “mind” an old lady, long laid to her rest, 
from whose mouth fell proverbs as thickly, and we may add as 
valuable, too, as the pearls and diamonds which dropped from the 
girl’s tongue in the fairytale. ‘*Dominies” and elders of the kirk 
Indeed, there is a Rev. Mr. 
Blattergowl, a Mause Headrigg, or a Maggie Mucklebackit in every 
Scotch village, who is sure to preach, scold, or chaffer in proverbs. 
Italy and Spain themselves are not richer in proverbial sayings than 
the Scotch vernacular. Some of these, like not a few proverbs in 
all languages, are cosmopolitan, the common heritage of every 
civilised people; but most are the direct outcome of the stern, 
cautious, yet ‘‘ pawky” Scotch character. Some, too, have 
descended from their Keltic forefathers (as the reader may see by 
consulting sage Donald Mackintosh’s collection of Gaelic proverbs 
of the date 1720); but more concentrate in one brief fardel the wit 
and wisdom of Scotch hillsides, and the shepherds and keepers who 
inhabit them. As with their liquor, their proverbs are most often 
the products of Scotchmen’s own soil. 

Like most nations’ proverbs those of Scotland press hardly upon 
wives and widows. ‘‘Ne’er marry a widow,” says one very 
sensibly, ‘‘ unless her first man was hanged ;” while as for a wife, 
‘* Wae’s the wife that wants the tongue, but weel’s the man that gets 
her ;” and again, ‘1’m but beginning yet, quoth the wife when she 
run wud” (mad). Worse still, ‘A dish o’ married love sune grows 
cauld.” With regard to children, ‘‘ Waly, waly! bairns are bonny ; 
ane’s eneugh, and twa’s ower mony.” Let us hope this is only if 
they be Falkirk bairns, for ‘‘Falkirk bairns mind naething but 
mischief,” and ‘‘dee ere they thrive.” Among tradesmen millers 
are, as usual in proverbs, perhaps the best abused. Weavers come 
next ; ‘‘sorrow gars them spin,” z.¢., hunger alone compels them 
to work ; while “souters” (cobblers) are never complimented. The 
‘almighty dollar” of the Americans has its Scotch doppelydnger in 
‘(nae friend like the penny.” 

Almost all the proverbs relating to fishing (and they are many) 
refer only to sea-fishing. This is easily understood, if we call to 
mind that the trout or salmon fisher is like the heron, mostly a 
solitary, whereas fishing communities everywhere stud the Scotch 
coast, and everywhere lead a social and piscatorial existence of their 
own, frequently standing proudly apart from the ‘‘ fremit” (strange) 
folk of the interior. This accounts for such fisherman’s proverbs as 
the following :— 

«A fisherman’s walk, twa steps and overboard.” 

** Dinna gut your fish till ye get them.” 

‘* He can wile the flounders out o’ the sea.” 

“*Tt’s pude fish when it’s gripped.” 

‘Let ilka herring hing by its ain head.” 

The sport in modern times most identified with the moors pos- 
sesses few or no proverbs, Perhaps the Southron has it too much 
to himself. One saying relates to deerstalking, ‘‘ Where the deer’s 
slain the bluid will lie,” but there are naturally several Gaelic 
proverbs on this favourite topic, ‘* The deer carries his head high on 
the mountain ;” and again, with reference to stolen venison, Woe 
to him whose main support is the white cow of Macgilony.” It is 
very characteristic of the gloomy climate and stern Calvinistic 
divinity of the country that the ‘‘puir deil” makes his appearance, 
and that frequently (from extremes meeting), in more festive guise 
in Scottish proverbial lore than in the proverbs of any other 
country, The Cornish proverb says that he is unknown in 
Cornwall, owing to the number of its saints, but, he seems so weil 
known in Scotland that her natives have lost all awe of him. A 


lengthy biography of the deil might be written in Scottish proverbs ;. 


he ** Aye drives his hogs to an ill market,” he ‘‘ Doesna aye show 
his cloven cloots,” he ‘‘ Ne’er sent a wind out o’ Hell but he sailed 
wi’ it.” The deil again ‘Is aye gude to his ain;” ‘‘ He’s no sae 
black as he’s called ;” while ecclesiastically, ‘‘ The deil’s a busy 
bishop in his ain diocese ;” and ‘‘ The deil and the dean begin wi’ 
ae letter ; when the deil gets the dean, the kirk will be better.” 
This last is surely the utterance of some stout opponent of the 
Established Church, and should be dear to a Scotch liberationist. 
But we have not half done with the deil, ‘‘ They rin fast that deils 
and lasses drive ;” and most ungallantly, ‘*Ye may ding the deil 
into a wife, but ye’ll ne’er ding him oot o’ her;” ‘Mair than the 
deil wear a black manteel” (mantle), and ‘‘ Muckle din about ane 
as the deil said when he stole the collier.” Very sage advice is this 
to all, ‘* Raise nae mair deils than ye are able to lay ;” and again 
for those who are very unlikely to do what they boast of, ** Ye look 
like a rinner, quoth the deil to the lobster.” Unwelcome truth 
comes out at times in— 

‘© Tf the deil be laird, ye’ll be tenant.” 

‘*Té the deil find ye idle, he’ll set ye to wark,” 

‘* Man’s twal is no sae gude as the deil’s dizzen” (z.¢., thirteen), 

‘€ An idle brain is the deil’s work=hop.” 

‘*Jock’s a misleared imp, but ye’re a run deil.” 
The process by which familiarity breeds contempt is seen in many of 
these, especially in the proverb ‘‘ Change of deils is lightsome,” 
which contains a whole sermon in itself; while it is hard to believe 
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that there is not a reminiscence of some nocturnal adventure, after 
too many cups at Luckie Macleary’s, in  *Saft’s your horn, my 
friend,’ cuoth the man when he gripped his cuddy’s lug (donkey’s 
ear). The long spoon which, according to a cosmopolitan proverb, 
he must use who would sup broth with the devil, reminds us of yet 
another proverb of thorough Scottish parentage—‘‘ As gude eat the 
devil as sup the kail he’s boiled in.” Many of the great medizval 
preachers would have scrupled not to use these proverbs with telling 
effect in their sermons. * : 

If a quasi-proverb affirms that it requires a surgical operation tc 
enable a Scotchman to see wit, no one will deny to the Scottish 
nation a large share of humour. This is faithfully reflected in many 
proverbs. ‘‘ A nod frae a lord is a breakfast for a fool ;” “‘A poll 
parrot thinks weel o’ itsel’;” ‘* A hungry man has aye a lazy cook i 
‘© A gude calf is better than a calf o’ a gude kind ; ” 4 cuddy’s 
gallop’s sune done;” “* A’ Stuarts are na sib to the King ” (related 
to him); ‘‘A wise lawyer ne’er gangs to law himsel’ ;” ‘* Hang a 
thief when he is young and he’ll no steal when he’s auld 3” “He's a 
proud horse that winna cary his ain corn ; » « He’s awfu’ big ahind 
ihe door ;” ‘It’s a poor tongue that canna tell its ain name” (we 
feel sure this was a favourite with Mrs. Poyser); ‘‘Toom (empty) 
barrels make maist din,” and ‘Twa heads are better than ane, 
though they’re but sheeps’ anes ”—are of this kind. | 

Many more proverbs are cast in a peculiarly poetical form. Such 
are, for instance, ‘‘An auld horse may dee ere the grass grow; . 
‘The green turf is a good mother-in-law ” (this, by the way, is a 
Gaelic proverb) ; “‘ Let aye the bell-wether break the snaw ;” ‘* He 
that thinks in his bed has a day without a night ;” ‘‘ A loving heart 
and a leal within, are better than gowd or gentle kin” (the Laureate’s 
“Kind hearts are more than coronets”), ‘‘The day has een, the 
night has lugs” (ears); ‘‘Sorrow’s sib to a’ body” (visits all in 
time); and, prettiest of all, ‘‘True love’s the waft o’ life, but it 
whiles comes through a sorrowfu’ shuttle.” Pathetic and loyal 
sentiments form the very backbone of Scottish proverbs. The 
moralist may term them vacant common-places, but all experience 
proves that they have a value and a consoling power of their own, 
The grave side of the Scottish character is seldom satisfied with less 
than a bold generalisation from the actual facts of life, and native 
shrewdness soon embalms the fly in the amber of a proverb. 

Numerous proverbs, as might be expected, relate to farm life. 
Here is one for farmers who have found a good many Job’s com- 
forters of late ; “‘ He’s unco fond o’ farmin’ that wad harrow wi’ the 
cat;” ‘Take aman by his word and a cow by her horn 3” “Red 
brackens bring milk and butter ;” ‘‘If ae sheep loup the dyke, a 
the rest will follow ;” ‘Little may an auld horse do if he maunna 
nicher ” (neigh) ; ‘* When ye ca’ the dog oot 0’ yer ain kail-yard, 
dinna ca’t into mine,” are characteristic {specimens of bucolic 
proverbs. Haggis of course is not forgotten, ‘* The first squirt 0’ a 
haggis is hottest,” and many more. Porridge, bannocks, bagpipes, 
and fiddles are well represented in Scotch proverbial lore. ‘The cat 
of the ingle-side neuk appears in ‘‘ Ye're like a singed cat, better 
than ye’re bonny ;” and in ‘ what the cat did to the haggis, —first 
ate it and then creepit into the bag ;” while the hoisy collies which 
bark at the stranger from a safe point of vantage behind a cottage 
are well painted in ‘‘The dogs o’ Dunraggit—they winna bark unless 
they hae their hinder end to the wa’.” 

The wild birds and beasts of the moor give point to many a 
proverb dear to all country-folk, ‘* There is nae smoke in the lark’s 
house ;” ‘* Nae wonder if the heron’s seen at the water’s side;” ‘It 
is not for naething that the glede whistles,” are some of these. Folk 
lore largely colours Scotch proverbs; ‘She has gi’en them green 
stockings ;” ‘* Where the scythe cuts and the rock rives, hae done 
wi’ fairies and bee-bykes” (ploughing banishes bees and fairies) ; 
“¢ Yellow’s forsaken and green’s forsworn ; blue and red ought to be 
worn” are a few worth mentioning. Of dress, ‘‘ A new pair 0’ 
breeks will cast down an auld coat” is as great a truism as the 
homely, if inelegant, ‘‘He sits fu’ close that has riven breeks,” 
although the apophthegm once did not misbecome the mouth of the 
Earl of Douglas, 

Many proverbs defy classification, as in all languages ; one may 
be noted as a characteristic Gaelic saying, ‘‘ Sooty-coloured lads 
may serve ash-coloured lasses.” The ‘ pawky” proverb is totally 
different from the merely humorous saying, though it be difficult to 
define it. Perhaps it might be described as humour p/zs the 
cautious Scotch method of living and judging. Here are a few 
specimens : ‘‘ Three failures and a fire make a Scotsman’s fortune ;” 
“ Tr’s ill getting het water frae "neath cauld ice 3” ** Muckle-mow’ed 
(large mouthed) folk are happy at their meat 3” * The loudest 
bummer’s no the best bee;” ‘* Them wha gae jumpin’ awa’ aft come 
limpin’ hame ;” ‘ Mair belangs to a ploughman than whistling ; 
‘The smith’s mear and the souter’s (cobbler’s) wife are aye wars! 
shod ;” ‘They're queer folk that hae nae failings ;” “‘ Ye may tak a 
drink out o’ the burn when ye canna tak a bite out o’ the brae ; * 
and. one which only a foul detractor.of the nation must have 
invented, ‘‘ Beds are best, quo’ the man to his guest” (to evade 
supplying supper) ; ‘‘ If it can be nae better, it’s weel it’s nae waur,” 
which is no bad reflection of Scotch philosophical resignation. A 
moment’s thought will show that if the proverbial lore of Scotland 
were abstracted from the national language, a distinct loss in humour 
as well as in gravity would ensue, a loss which no other Western 
language, unless it be Spanish, would equally suffer. 

But it is time to stop. ‘* The e’en brings a’ hame.” If we ride 
our hobby any further, the good-natured Northern reader might 
only tell us, ‘He that will to Cupar maun to Cupar ; ” but a testy 
one would undoubtedly murmur, ‘‘If ye tak your wife frae hell, she 
will see you to her ain hame at last.” M. G. WarkINs 


———— oo 
AJAX DEFVING THE WEATHER 


TuereE is nothing pleasanter than being, through your own fore- 
sight, on the right side of the hedge. The bull may bellow and 
snort, and run at the unfortunates who carelessly cross the dan- . 
gerous meadow, but it does not hurt you, who can calmly shout tc 
those in danger to run here or there to save themselves from horns 
or hoof. In the same way how satisfactory to float at your ease 
when the flood comes, and to see your neighbours floundering and 
splashing as they struggle to bank or tree, hardly saving themselves, 
while you, armed as you are with that pocket Noah’s Ark of a 
safety-belt, philosophically think what a pity it is that people 
will not take precautions against the inevitable. 

I take this roundabout way of approaching that most popular 
though slightly threadbare subject, the weather; and as I do so I 
cannot help, in my self-satisfied way, feeling a kind of contemptuous 
compassion for those who, being agriculturally or horticulturally 
disposed, go out metaphorically without macintosh, umbrella, or 
goloshes. It is in this spirit that I feel but small pity for unfortunate 
Pat who, knowing that Erin is so green on account of its heavy 
rainfall, will persist in making the staple of his growth the highly 


‘satisfactory but tropical potato—that child of the sun which blights 


and rots and dies away in a humid atmosphere the consequence of 
our heavy downpours of rain. ‘*But we must have potatoes,” say both 
Pat, and John Bull, True: then do as I, Ajax, the weather defier, 
have done: grow early sorts, which flourish, ripen, and can be 
housed before the setting in of the heavy autumnal rains. 
But it is not afrogos of tubers that I indulge this spring in a 
pleasant warm feeling of self-satisfaction, but on account of wall- 
fruit—the delicious plum, a bag of golden saccharine pulp, or a 
violet bloomed, purple-skinned mass of deliciously flavoured amber: 
the downy-skinned peach, with a ruddy tint like that of a bonny 
English maiden’s cheek ; the fiery stoned luscious nectarine—that 
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vinous ambrosial fruit that ought to be eaten with the eyes closed 
that the soul may dream and be transported into transports of 
mundane bliss ; item, the apricot, that bivalve of fruits which will 
daintily split into two halves, to enable you to drop the stone 
before partaking of its juicy joys, Come good season or had 
season your Londoner sees the pick of these princes of the fruit 
world reposing in perfect trim in the market or window; but in 
such an autumn as the past it was melancholy to walk round one’s 
friends’ gardens—say with Tompkins or Smith or Robinson, each 
of whom spends a little fortune upon his grounds, over which 
Macduft or Macbeth or Macfarlane, or some other * gairdner fra’ 
the North,” tyrannically presides. ‘The plums upon the most 
favoured walls were cracked, and dropped spoiled from the trees ; the 
peaches looked white and sickly, and were spotted with decomposi- 
tion ; the nectarines that consented to stay on the twigs were hard and 
green, and where one that approached the appearance of ripeness 
was tasted, it was watery, flavourless, and poor. 

It is impossible to help triumphing in one’s pity while one 
reasonably says, ‘Why attempt to grow out-of-doors the tender 
fruits of a warmer clime in such a precarious country as ours? Or, 
if you must grow them, why not metaphorically provide your 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, and choice plums with goloshes. 
macintoshes, and, above all, with an umbrella?” I do, and I 
egotistically take my friends to see the result. Their trees are 
drenched, desolate, and the saturated ground beneath is strewn with 
rotting fruit. My trees, on the contrary, have their toes nice and 
warm ; their bodies are surrounded by a comfortable great coat ; 
and, above all, their delicate leaves and still more delicate Blassome 
are sheltered by a spreading umbrella of glass. In other words I 
grow them in an orchard house, and the result is that they are laden 
with luscious fruit. 

‘Oh, but,” the reader will exclaim, ‘this is the luxury of the 
rich : glass houses are a great expense.” 

By no means. If gorgeous glass palaces and Paxtonian splendour 
are desired, of course I have nothing to say ; but the man of modest 
mind who likes to exercise his own ingenuity to slope some rafters 
from the top of a garden wall to a few posts and boards in front, 
and cover in the slope with the cheapest glass, may provide himself 
at a very trifling expense with a glazed shed, within, whose artificial 
climate he may grow as many choice plants as he chooses. He may 
begin with five pounds, or go up to five hundred, as he pleases : the 
fruit would be the same, all that is recjuired is shelter, ventilation, 
and abundance of light. The heat is provided by Nature, none 
other is needed—no furnaces, boilers, hot-water pipes, flues, or 
expensive apparatus of any kind; finally, comprehensively, nothing 
is needed but a glass-roofed shed with brick or boarded sides, and I 
repeat, the roughest structure will give as good fruit, perhaps as much 
satisfaction as the grandest house. 

There is no secret about the matter. The delicate fruits of the 
peach family, and even choicer plums, are most abundant bearers ; 
all they want is a suitable climate to provide their stores. That 
climate, save, say, once in seven or eight years, England does not 
afford. The troubles of these aristocrats of the garden begin very 
early in the year, when, according to their habit, every twig puts 
forth a wondrous display of crimson, pink, and delicately-tinted 
white bloom, just at a time when our nipping frosts of early spring 
are rife. The consequence is that in a few short hours the hopes of 
a season are blighted. In sheltered positions often, by chance, a 
few blossoms, as a gardener would say, set their fruit, which run the 
gauntlet of our fickle clime, and perhaps ripen, but more likely drop 
from the trees in various stages of their approach to maturity, the 
whcle process being so disheartening that, in a season like the 
past, many gardeners declared that it was a hopeless effort to 
attempt to grow peaches and nectarines out of doors. 

ais sous avons changé tout cela—the nous being the wise ones— 
the Ajaxes of. the fruit-garden. We build our orchard house 
handsome or plain, according to our means, and in that shelter we 
have an artificial climate, such as made some gentlemen from the 
South of France exclaim, when visiting the gardens of the late Mr. 
Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, the introducer of the system, Aged 
Monsieur Rivers, voici notre climat!” In fact the above gentle- 
man, in his interesting work, says: ‘‘An orchard house in the 
South of England will give as nearly as possible the summer climate 
of Toulouse.” And this, mind, from sun heat and earth -heat_ alone 
—heat which, ‘so far from needing increase, has to be modilied by 
abundant ventilation. 

Given the matter of the orchard-house, then what next? Pre- 
suming that you have taken advantage of the possession of a south 
or south-west wall already covered with trees, and against which 
you have placed glass roof and simple front and ends, all else 
necessary is to plant the space unoccupied by nailed-up trees 
moderately full of little bushes and standards. 

“Peaches and nectarines or apricots as bushes or standards ae 
exclaims some one. ‘Why they have to be nailed up against a 
wall! Yes; if you like to torture them into that position ; but 
they will grow and bear better like ordinary apple-trees or pears, 
only asking for abundant pruning, plenty of water, and freedom 
from insect plagues. If you prefer so doing, you may grow them 
in large pots, the same as you would camellias, and ornament your 
dining-table with a beautiful little eighteen-inch or two-feet high 
Farly Louise peach, an Elruge nectarine, or Moor Park apricot, 
bearing its dozen or so of perfectly-shaped fruit. And to the man 
of frugal mind this has its advantages, for every one exclaims, ‘* Oh, 
it would be a pity to pick them !” and the dessert is saved. . 

Such a structure as an orchard house for a long period 
of the year is ‘¢a thing of beauty,” and a walk down the central 
avenue, with the little trees blooming, _leafing, and fruiting, 
is ‘a joy, for ever” so long. There is alarge sound about that 
“centralavenue,” but, believe me, there is gveat pleasure to be derived 
if the little path be only six feet long, and this is a pleasure that can 
be enjoyed by the man of very humble means, who may make it 
profitable if he has the heart to sell his pets. Even in the simplest 
structure there is infinite variety to be obtained. : 

Some of the choicest plums are lovely objects when grown under 
glass ; so are the dwarf cherries, trees which are clusters of coral 
irom root to top, while those who have not partaken of that 
wonderfully beautiful fruit, the apple, when a choice American kind 
is grown in an orchard house, have a new sensation before them 
in the way of taste. The modern Continental mode of growing 
fruit on cordons, as they are termed, a simple stick, so to speak, 
without an extraneous branch, all being fruit spurs, enables the 
lover of such a form of horticulture to place an enormous number of 
trees beneath his glass in a very small space, as they will flourish 
well at a distance of two feet apart all along the back and sides, 
and three feet apart in the centre, while as to expence, the choicest 
of young trees can be purchased for from eighteenpence to half-a- 
crown each. In fact, if I wanted an orchard house, I wowld start 
with quite a small one, erected and stocked for a five-pound note, 
and if I could not raise so large a sum, I would do it for half the 
money with old sashes from some house-wrecker’s stock, and 
grow it to a better by and by. 

Ajax, if he builds himself such a structure, can defy the weather 
—the much-abused weather which, in spite of all that has heen said, 
seems much the same as ever, people forgetting that they ask it to 
perform the same miracles of growth that it does in Eastern and 
Southern climes. Nature meant England to grow sloes, black- 
berries, and crabs, and we ask her to grow the pomegranate, the 
orange, and the date. She definitely says she won’t, though she 
does accord the fig, but in a very insipid trashy way. Put up the 
glass umbrella however, and shut out her freezing winds, and she will 
perform wonders at our call, Our grandfathers thought they had 
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done everything when they had planted their trees again i 
wall. Our fathers HS aie. and gave us the Geet Gea 
grapes and pines in a house of glass. But the pine and grape 
were luxurious affairs, not to be approached by the meek, to whom 
these ideas are presented as facts that will add another pleasure to 
their lives, GEO, MANVILLE FENN 


oo 
ENNUI 


e ** AXIOMATIC witticisms and acute remarks,” says Dr. Johnson, 

fly loose about the world, and are assigned successively to those 
whom it is the fashion to make famous.” Of these orphan children 
of the intellect is the sententious adage, “‘ There is no condition of 
fe wholly free from the pangs of solicitude.” There is always 
some little speck in the garnered fruit, which by and by will render 
it rotten. It is small but effectual. It was nothing but a simple 
scarab, says the fable, which destroyed the hopes of the eagle, the 
thunder-bearer of Jove. The big fat bull wallowing in abundant 
pastures of grass and flowers becomes troubled and ill at ease. from 
the sting ofa small insect. The unhappiness of the happy is eszzze/. 
Ennui is one of the chief resultant ills of the leisure produced by 
civilisation, It is the daughter of Idleness, and like Death, in 
Milton’s famous allegory, is the perpetual punishment of its own 
parent. The old meaning of the word in the land of its birth was 
solely pain, sorrow, or affliction, it had not attached to it that idea 
of moral fatigue, of indifference to the ordinary pleasures of 
existence, which it bears at the present day. The tragic heroes 
of Corneille and Racine continually complain of their esd in the 
old sense of the term, and in their long harangues succeed too often 
in making their readers fully experience it in the new. Said Madame 
de Sévigné, it is more detestable thandeath, /e hats Yennud plus gue 
Ja mort. Something must doubtless be allowed here to feminine 
license of expression, but equally without doubt it is that ezszud is a 
cruel mental disease. Intimately connected in some mysterious 
manner with our physical being, it comes upon us suddenly in all 
its force as a storm in April, as unexpected as a cold winter day in 
early October. Then, like the Lady Mariana in the South, 
Tennyson’s poetic incarnation of religious melancholy and amorous 
despair, we moan ‘*Ave Mary, Madonna, sad is night and morn!” 
In such a state of extreme suffering and prostration the dinner 
bell becomes, indeed, the tocsin of the soul, a casual visitor is as 
the balm of Gilead, and a dog-fight in the street an ark of salvation. 
It is in this dark hour, when even the favourite pipe is without its 
wonted solace, that youthful male humanity (¢eez7's most common 
victim) finds it not good for man to be alone. In such a time as 
this the approaches of the crafty spinster are most terrible. It is 
then her victim succumbs an easy prey. Without sufficient energy 
left in him to suppress a yawn, what resistance can he offer, save 
the most feeble, to battalioned beauty, to all the marshalled charms 
of feminine attack? And yet, alas, the pity of it! The poor man 
fallen into such a state meets with little or no compassion from the 
world at large. Society, save and except that ministering angel of 
a spinster, flouts him. Nay, it flies from him, lifting up its heel in 
his face, as though it feared some contagious communication of his 
disease. 

It is this essed that mulcted the Prince of Denmark of all his 
mirth, that made the wide wide world seem to him but a sterile pro- 
montory, and the majestic firmament, fretted with golden fire, no 
other thing than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours. This 
it is that made it go so heavily with his disposition that man delighted 
him not, nor woman either. Nor does Shakespeare show his poetic 
power more in this admirable description of what Warburton is 
pleased to call a rooted melancholy sprung from thickness of blood, 
than his knowledge of human nature in making his hero declare 
himself ignorant of its cause. This main feature in Hamlet's 
character, the first effect of which is that indecision of purpose with 
which he is chiefly charged by Shakesperian critics, has been repro- 
duced by Goethe in Werther, by Ugo Foscolo in Jacopo Ortis, and 
in the well-known romance of ‘‘Chateaubriand” by René, that melan- 
choly young man, full of indefinite longings, who fled at last to 
America in a desperate search for happiness which he failed to find 
elsewhere. All these troubled beings are imaginary, but their 
counterparts are common enough in actual life. Byron, for example, 
is a familiar example of a man who appears to have passed the 
greater portion of his life in conjugating in all its moods and tenses 
and persons the verb exzzuyer. His idea of Society is expressed 
with succinct terseness in ‘‘ Don Juan :”-— 

Society is now one polished horde, 

Formed of two mighty tribes, the Bores and Bored. 
None, perhaps, had better authority than himself for asserting that 
ennut is a growth of English root, though without an English name. 
Childe Harold is exzud personified, and we know how obstinate the 
jritish public was in its determination not to perceive the line of 
distinction which the illustrious author imagined he had drawn 
between his dyspeptic pilgrim and himself. But the grandest 
instance of that languor of spirit and satiety of earthly concerns 
which afflicts articulately-speaking men, is to be found in the 
Preacher who wrote the book which bears his name: ‘‘ Vanity of 
Vanities,” said that Preacher as the-net result of his mundane 
experience, “ All is vanity.” 

The remedy for ennui? it is not easy to find. Hard work is of 
course ont of the question, as a remedy worse than the disease. 
Next to one of Cockle’s Antibilious Pills, Hope has been considered 
the best antidote. The beliefin a chimerical future of felicity, may, in 
some constitutions, do away with a present sensation of weariness 
and disgust. To the want of interest in to-day, the discount of to- 
morrow’s delight may possibly serve as asaccedaneum. Pleasure, as 
distinguished from its expectation, rarely comes to a man like a 
recovered umbrella while he waits for it, If it did ’twere an excel- 
lent cure of listlessness. Still, however excellent, it is but temporary. 
Let a man ride away from his tedium on any. hobby horse he will in 
his passions’ stables, let him ride fast as the dead ride in Biirger’s 
‘‘Tenore,” his horse will tire at last, the novelty of exercise will 
cease, and then shall Black Care surely overtake him, and Chagrin 
clamber up behind. In fine, it is with cad as it is with love. You 
can get quit of it but in three ways, First there is Hunger ; if that 
fails, ‘ime ; and if that fails also, why then nothing remains for you 
but the Rope. James Mew 
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LONDON HospPiTAts have lately held their annual meetings, and 
stated the progress of the past year. Thus the Dental Hospital 
of London, Leicester Square, finds its funds in a fairly flourishing 
condition, owing to the public becoming aware of the necessity for 
such an institution, but if further contributions were forthcoming 
the hospital could increase its usefulness. Nearly 31,000 cases were 
relieved during 1881. The National Dental Hospital, Great 
Portland Street, is not so prosperous pecuniarily speaking, as, 
whilst the patients increased, the receipts decreased during the past 
year, and assistance is sorely needed to pay off a Joan of 250/, con- 
tracted for necessary building alterations. Last year 20,653 patients 
were treated, making a total of 148,807 since the foundation of the 
hospital.—The Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, which 
kept its sixty-eighth anniversary lately, also happily found 
a slight increase in receipts during the year, but is as yet unable to 
enlarge the building. Much needed as the extension is, the Council 
will not commence it until three-fourths of the estimated cost are 
subscribed. During 1881, the new in-patients admitted were 245, 
and of these 214 were discharged as cured or relieved, and thirty- 
one died, while the out-patients numbered 25,095. 


AUs?RIAN ToADs are largely imported. into England for killing 
insects, Kc., in gardens. They fetch from 3¢. to 42. a hundred, and 
are sent over in wooden boxes stuffed with moss. 

Prince BisMARCK has founded two patrimonies for his sons. 
The one consisting of his large possessions in Lauenburg, with the 
title of Prince, will go to Count Herbert ; while Count ‘* Bill” will 
inherit the Pomeranian domains. 

Tur Paris ELystE, now the residence of the head of the French 
Republic, was a mere gaming-house and pleasure-garden in the time 
of the Directory. Booths, theatrical shows, grottoes, and dancing 
stages occupied the gardens, and the place was styled the “* Chantilly 
hamlet.” 

Wrvg-MAKING IN CASHMERE is proving a success, according to 
the Indian journals. The Maharajah greatly: favours the vine- 
cultivation in his provinces, which was begun six years ago, and the 
grapes are said to produce capital claret and white wine, resembling 
Chablis. 

Tim Hearuen CHINEE is trying to turn the tables on his 
employers in California, A large number of Celestials have formed 
a company, bought 2,900 acres of good timber-land, and are starting 
a large Iumber manufacturing business, hiring the Americans to 
superintend matters. 

Potato Pute Bmli.iarD BALLS, CoLLars, Comps, and a 
variety of other small articles from the same material, are now 
manufactured across the Atlantic. The potatoes are macerated in a 
solution of sulphuric acid, and the pulp, after being dried in blotting- 
paper and firmly pressed, becomes hard and brilliantly white. 

Japanesr Corpses in the Province of Rivkin ave disinterred on 
the third anniversary of the death, and the skeletons carefully 
washed. As, however, most of the bodies whose turn it is during 
the coming summer fell victims to the cholera epidemic of 1879, 
the Japanese authorities dread lest the disentombment should pro- 
duce a second epidemic. They dare not prohibit the custom for fear 
of a riot, and so have sent officials to judiciously advise the people 
not to observe the usual funeral rites. 

“Ts SLEEPING IN CHurcH ILLEGAL?” was the knotty point 
to be solved recently by the members of a provincial Court in 
Canada, who were appealed to whether a man who rents a pew at 
church can use it for a sleeping apartment during the hours of 
service. The Court decided—we learn from the New York 
Christian Union—that the pew is as much the property of the 
hirer as a berth in a sleeping car, and therefore a man can either listen 
to the sermon or sleep it out, as he pleases. 

NEWSPAPERS IN JAPAN are somewhat few for so well educated a 
nation. Last year there were only 68 journals published, besides 
134 periodicals, to a population of 35,000,000 inhabitants. Mean-’ 
while it is curious to note that newspapers are so widely read in 
Switzerland that the average amounts to one paper to every 434 
inhabitants. Altogether there are 297 journals published in Swit- 
zerland, besides 45 magazines. Fifty-three are daily papers, 166 
bi-weekly, and 265 of this number are political, 185 being Liberal 
and 40 Conservative. ; 

Tur Fare oF THE Frenctt Crown JEWEts has at length 
been decided. ‘fhe most valuable historical heir-looms are to be 
preserved, such as the Regent and Mazarin Diamonds, the large 
Chimera Ruby, the Dey of Algiers’ watch and sword, and the pearl 
and enamel Dragon. “Those unmounted stones of any scientitic 
value will be placed either in the Natural History Museum or the 
School of Mines, while Napoleon ILI.’s Crown and the swords 
belonging to Louis XVIII. and the Dauphin will be melted down. 
The remaining Crown property will be sold by auction. 


A Nove SCHEME FOR RENDERING THE ARcTiC RRGIons 
HABITABLE has been advanced bya ‘Transatlantic professor, who 
proposes to widen Behring’s Strait, and remove all obstacles to the 
entrance of the warm Japanese current, which he considers would 
then pour down in sufficient quantities to melt the ice of the Polar 
seas, thus reclaiming a vast empire. Behring’s Strait is thirty-six miles 
wide at the narrowest part, with a depth of from thirty to forty 
fathoms, but the channel is obstructed by three small islands, These 
he would remove, and wouid also get rid of those rocks and reels 
along the coast, which offer most impediment to the free access 
of the current. 

SomE SINGULAR Patents have lately been applied for in the 
United States. One lady wished to patent a hair-crimping pin, 
which might also be used for a paper-cutter, dress-supporter, a 
bouquet-helder, a shawl-fastener, or a book-marker. Another 
application was for a “horse-refresher ”—a hollow bit perforated 
with holes, and connected by a flexible tube with a reservoir in the 
vehicle, so that the driver can give his steed a drink without 
stopping ; while a second animal patent related toa peculiar type of 
weight to be attached to a cow’s tail to prevent her switching it while 
she was being milked. Two patents were of a religious character, 
one being for the cure of stammering by repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
in aloud voice; the other being the ‘‘snorer’s friend ”—a luxurious 
contrivance to be attached to the back of pews in church, so that 
any one might sleep through a dull sermon without disturbing the 
neighbours. 

STUDENTS’ DUELS IN GERMANY are losing much of their original 
character, and are becoming mere horse-play, according to the report 
of a recent affair at Marburg. The authoritiés are vainly striving to 
crush the custom, and onthis occasion condemned twelve students who 
had taken part inthe encounter to three months’ imprisonment in a 
fortress, notwithstanding the testimony ofasurgeon that hehadattended 
over 3,0000f these combats without one single latalcaseoccurring. Itis 
apity that the Teutonic swash-bucklers do not take a hint from their 
Ilungarian contemporaries, who recently introduced a novel mode of 
satislying wounded honour. ‘Two young nobles who had quarrelled 
left the arrangement of the affair to their seconds, and the latter, 
blindfolding their principals, requested them to draw a Diack or a 
white ball placed in a wine-glass, ‘he drawer of the black ball 
found himself obliged, much to his chagrin, to fast for a fortnight 
on bread and water—a penance which he honoarably performed. 

Tue Use oF THE TELEPHONE 1N GERMANY is increasing at 
a remarkable rate. When first introduced by the Government in 
November 1877 the public did not take very kindly to the apparatus, 
particularly in the large towns, while even Berlin did not establish 
a Postal Telephone Olfice until Jast April. Now, however, there 
are 1,280 offices throughout the Empire, while in Berlin this style 
of communication is so appreciated, that the numbers of conver- 
sations increase at the rate of 6,000 monthly. At the three Berlin 
central stations the daily average of connections made was receatly 
about 1,650, the busiest time being 12 to 1 P.M, and from § to 7 P.M. 
The ‘Telephone Chambers in the Exchange have double watls, 
between which are ashes, clay, or sawdust, the inner walls are then 
covered with a layer of pasteboard, next with cotton-covered felt oa 
frames, and finally with ordinary wall-paper, this plan, which ensures 
the speaker not being overheard, being found to answer remark- 
ably well. There are also in Berlin and Hamburg Public Telephone 
Chambers, where by paying 6d. any one may hold five minutes’ 
conversation with any person whose house or office is connected by 
telephone, 
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A STREET WITH BOOTHS IN CALCUTTA 
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MAUNDY THURSDAY 


THE derivation of the word ‘‘ Maundy” has been the subject of 
much dispute among philologists, who range themselves into two 
opposite camps : the one roundly asserting that the day is so-called 
in consequence of an associated act of charity—the distribution of 
food in maunds, or baskets ; the other as positively maintaining that 
the word isa corruption of the Latin mandatum, the day having been 
styled Mandati Dies, from the fact that on the eve of His Passion 
Our Lord washed His disciples’ feet, and gave them the new com- 
mandment that they should love one another. Much may be said on 
both sides. The advocates of the former view can find high authority ; 
for Shakespeare, in ‘*A Lover’s Complaint,” says of the “fickle 
maid fuil pale,” 

A thousand favours from a maund she drew ; 
Hall, in his ‘* Satires,” speaks of “a maund charged with household 
merchandise ;” and Herrick, in addition to the lines, 
Behold for us the youthful Graces stay, 
With maunds of roses for to strew the way, 
uses the word ‘* maundie ” in the sense of alms :— 
All’s gone, and Death hath taken 
Away from us 
Our maundie, thus 
The widdowes stand forsaken. 
Neogorgus, as translated by Barnaby Googe, is on their side also, 
for, in his description of the observance of the day by the religious 
of the Middle Ages, he says :— z 
And here the monks their maundies make, with sundry solemn rites, 
And signs of great humility, and wondrous pleasant sights. 


In opposition to this it may be urged, and with considerable force, 


that Maundy Thursday was originally Mandate Thursday, ‘‘ Mandati’ 


Dies” being the ecclesiastical name where the Saxon tongue was 
utterly unknown. €Ifric, Archbishop of Canterbury, towards the 
close of the tenth century, after giving directions to his clergy as to 
the ceremonies to be observed in the celebration of Mass on that day, 
says, ‘‘Imple Mandatum Domini. Do on Thursday as Our Lord 
commands you; wash the feet of the poor, feed and clothe them, 
and with humility wash your feet among yourselves as Christ did, 
and commanded us to do.” Matthew Paris mentions Maundy 
money, which would hardly have been distributed from baskets ; and 
the bread given away to the poor on that day received the name of 
mandate bread (smandati punes), The ‘‘ Benedictional of Rouen,” 
a manuscript of the tenth century, contains a form of blessing 
entitled, “‘Benedictio ad Mandatum die ipso;” and Du Cange 
(Gloss. iv. 399) quotes from a metrical life of St. Brigida by 
Chilienus -— 


Proxima ccena fecit Domini, qua sancta solebat 
Mandatum Christi calido complere lavacro. 


In Catholic times it was the custom for Sovereigns to follow the | 


example of the Great Teacher, and with their own hands to wash 
the feet of the poor and to serve them at table—a custom still 
observed by the Pope and by the heads of religious communities. 
Queen Elizabeth, when in her thirty-ninth year, performed the cere- 
mony at her palace of Greenwich, on which occasion she was attended 
by thirty-nine ladies. Thirty-nine poor persons being assembled, 
their feet were first washed by the Yeomen of the Laundry with warm 
water and sweet herbs, afterwards by the Sub-almoner, and finally by 
the Queen herself kneeling. After each successive washing it was 
customary to mark the foot with the sign of the cross and to kiss it, 
and we learn that the Queen carried out the practice in its entirety. 
Clothes, provisions, and money were then distributed. This cere- 
mony, in which the highest was for a moment brought below the 
lowest, was last performed in its full extent in England by James II. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1731, we are told that 
** His Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, Lord High Almoner, 
performed the annual ceremony of washing the feet of a certain 
number of poor in the .Royal Chappel, Whitehull, which was 
formerly done by the Kings themselves, in imitation of Our Saviour’s 
pattern of humility.” Afterwards there was distributed at the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, to forty-eight poor men and forty- 
eight poor women (that number corresponding to the age of the 
Monarch, George II.), ‘‘boiled beef, shoulders of mutton, and small 
bowls of ale, which is called dinner, and’ large platters of fish and 
loaves, one platter to each person.” The Rev. J. H. Blunt, in his 
“Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” (p. 276, ed. 1876), says 
that the custom was continued by the Archbishops of York on 
behalf of the reigning Sovereign till the middie of the last century. 

It fell to the lot of the writer, many years ago, not only to be 
present at, but to take part in, the ceremony of the ‘‘ washing of 
feet,” or, as an author with a taste for Latin formations has styled it, 
** pedal lavation.” It could be of no interest to the reader to tell 
how this came about, nor to indicate the precise locality, save to say 
that it was in a house of an Order, which is one of the strictest—if 
not the strictest—in the Roman Obedience :— 

The cells—the suffering Son of Man 

Is on the walls ! the knee-worn floor! 
And where they sleep, that wooden bed 
Which shall their coffin be when dead ! 

As a matter of course the whole Lent was a season of penitence 
and austerity. The food was retrenched, the vigils were lengthened, 
the ordinary recreations were denied; and from the close of the 
Gloriain Excelsés at the Conventual Masson Holy Thursday morning 
till Easter-eve, no bells were rung, the monks being summoned to 
the church by a fellow-religious, who walked through the corridors 
breaking the death-like silence with the deafening din of a wooden 
rattle, similar to those formerly used by the police, except in one 
respect—that it was much larger, and consequently much more 
powerful. The Mass on that day is celebrated with an unusual 
degree of splendour, in honour of the institution of the Christian 
Passover. When itwas finished the monks retired to their cells, and 
shortly after the lay-brothers brought to each a supply of hot water 
in order that, by prior ablutions, he might duly prepare for the public 
ceremony. A little before two o’clock the dismal noise of the rattle 
was heard echoing through the vacant corridors, and as he opened 
the door of each cell in succession, and its occupant appeared at the 
threshold, the messenger gravely bowed and uttered the words 
‘* Ad Mandatum.” This was the signal for the community to repair 
to the church, and as they silently and noiselessly passed along the 
passages leading thereto, they seemed rather visitants from another 
world than fellow-creatures—‘“ men of like passions with ourselves,” 
who had sought a refuge in that calm retreat from the trials and 
temptations that beset humanity. As they arrived they took their 
places in the oaken stalls, where generation after generation of white- 
robed monks have sat, and at the signal of the Prior the chanting of 
Vespers began. As one satin that vast old Gothic church, which 


seemed as if 
The architect 


Built his great heart into the sculptured stones, 
and looked at the motionless cowled figures on each side, 


Sandalled with holiness, and dressed 
In garments pure from earthly stain, 

* it seemed hard to realise that a journey of a few hours would land one 
in Paris or London, amid all the excitement and turmoil of nineteenth- 
century life. The Vespers were followed by Compline, and then, the 
Prior leading, the monks slowly left the church and wended their 
way to the refectory. Here the tables were ranged as on ordinary 
occasions, but instead of the usual repast, a cup of wine only was 
placed before each religious, and all remained standing while the 
lector of the week ascended the pulpit, and read the story of Our 
Lord’s washing His disciples’ feet, as related by St.John. Whenhe 
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came to the words ** Mandatum novum do vobis,” &c., they left the 
refectory in the same order as they had entered it, and repaired to 
the chapter room hard by—a large vaulted chamber, the only 
ornaments of which were a large crucifix and two statues of heroic 
size. Here the ‘‘ washing” took place. The monks seated them- 
selves on each side; the clerics occupying the upper part of the 
room; then came the lay-brothers, and next to them the guests. Some 
few minutes were occupied in preparations, and the Prior, attended 
by his Vicar and the Procurator, commenced. He was girt with an 
apron, and carried a towel over his left arm. As he came to each 
in turn he bowed, and the monk, rising, did the same. The Vicar 
then placed a basin on the ground, and the Prior knelt, holding the 
foot of the religious in his left hand, while with his right he poured 
a little warm water over it from a jug presented to him by the 
Procurator ; he then wiped it, signed it with the sign of the Cross, 
and kissed it. The Prior and the religious whose feet he had washed 
rose and bowed to each other ; and the Superior then passed on to 
the next. When the circuit of the room had been made, the feet of 
the Vicar and Procurator were washed, and the ceremony came to 
an end, and the Prior bowing reverently to the crucifix, left the 
room. Assoon as he had gone the others followed in order of 
seniority, and went to their lonely cells till the rattle should rouse 
them, after some few hours’ repose, for the midnight Office. — 
—————__— j 
RECENT POETRY AND VERSE 

A STRIKING volume in its way is ‘‘ English Work and Song, and 
the Forests of the South,” by ‘‘ An Englishman ” (Sampson Low). 
The author has lived nearly all his life in the colony of Victoria—of 
which, by-the-bye, he draws rather a gloomy picture—and has 
obviously studied to good advantage, as well as having much 
natural talent. Without agreeing with the views upheld in ‘ John 
Hampden,” we may admit that the play has fine passages, such as 
the speech of Sir Bevill Grenville which opens the fifth act, or 
Hampden’s soliloquy on death ; the country scenes also are clever, 
and contain some good songs,—one of the best is ‘‘ Let long beards 
wag.” The ‘‘ Sabine Wedding ” is not so much to our taste, but 
“The Colonist ” is smooth and scholarly, somewhat in the style of 
Goldsmith, and “Old Phil” is a capital ballad. The early poems 
have merit, but were, perhaps, a trifle too ambitious for success. 
On the whole, the book isa pleasant one. 

By far the best poem ‘in ‘Songs in Minor Keys,” by C. C. 
Fraser-Tytler (Macmillan) is ‘‘ Felicita,” a pathetic story in blank 
verse of an Italian model married to an English sculptor. The 
passage in which the poor girl tells how she was flouted by the 
ladies at a party is veally fine. The author is seen at her best in 
the homely pieces, such as ‘‘ The Gift o’ God,” and “ Jesus, the 
Carpenter,” in which pathos combines with a quaint but very 
delicate humour ; and the highest praise would hardly be too much 
for ‘‘ An Intercession ” and ‘* Winnowing.” The book is one to 
take up at intervals rather than to read straight through. 

We must confess ourselves totally unable to follow the author’s 
plan in ‘‘ Three Vows, and other Poems,” by William Batchelder 
Greene (Sampson Low), The shorter pieces have no distinguishing 
merit, whilst the longer are written in such a strange metre that it 
is difficult at times to see in what it differs from prose. Take one 
passage asanexample: — 

The Doctor hath undone me in her sight, 
Base man—black heart—unhallowed friend !— 


Yet —no, ’tis false—I’ll not believe— 
*Sdeath, ‘tis a lie—an awful lie! 


If this is poetry, all our preconceived notions on the subject must 
be wrong. 

An elegant little volume is ‘‘ The Whittier Birthday Book,” 
arranged by Elizabeth S. Owen (Sampson Low), with quotations 
from the Quaker poet’s works, and some particularly delicate wood- 
cuts. The birthdays are noted of sundry celebrities, many of 
whose names will be strange to British ears, but are doubtless wéll- 
known in America. 

The notes form nearly the larger part of **The Great Calm!” an 
English poem by ‘‘M. A. Cantab” (Calcutta: Thos. S. Smith), and 
show considerable erudition. The poem itself is of a religious 
tendency, written in tolerable heroics, but of no great interest. 

Nothing could, in its way, be more sumptuous than the get-up of 
‘*My Boy and I; or, On the Road to Slumberland,” by Mary D. 
Brine (Triibner). Perhaps the black-letter type may be a little 
puzzling to youthful readers, and it is doubtful whether they will 
appreciate Mrs. Wheeler’s designs, which are decidedly ‘‘utter,” 
and have partly the appearance of Runes. But the verses are tender 
and musical, and are sure to please children when they can 
understand them. : 

‘*Hine Moa, the Maori Maiden,” by Joseph Earle Ollivant 
(A. R. Mowbray), is a poem in the metre of Mr. Longfellow’s 
‘* Hiawatha,” based on a popular legend of New Zealand, which 
suggests a sort of converse of Hero and Leander, though with a 
more fortunate ending, The author writes gracefully, and his notes 
and appendices are full of interesting matter touching Maori customs. 

‘‘Don Pedro the Cruel: An Historical Tragedy,” by James 
Prior (Hamilton, Adams), was prohably intended for stage representa- 
tion, and might be not ineffective if weil acted ; from a poetical 
point of view there is little to be said for it, as the author’s blank 
verse is crude in the extreme, and he is addicted to bewildering 
metaphors, ¢.g., ‘hoarse pinions” and ‘grinning talons,” which 
baffle ordinary comprehension. At the same time, there are 
occasional epigrammatic touches which show some perception, such 
as this :— 

Be friendliest where you have most enmity, 

Stroke till you strike, and strike not till you slay. 
The characters, even that of Pedro, have not much individuality, 
though Maria de Padilla affords 'a fine study for a really good 
drama. 

There is little that is new in the mythical dialogue entitled 
‘« Hereafter,” by A. F. Heaton, B.A. Cantab, Senior Curate of 
Worksop Abbey (Provost). The interlocutors, who are supposed to 
be in Paradise, discourse rather prosaically on the intermediate 
state, and the most striking feature of the book is the eccentric 
manner in which it is printed, which makes it difficult to read with 
any comfort, 

“Poems of English Heroism,” by Arthur Compton Auchmuty 
(Kegan Paul) is a pleasant little anthology, containing many well- 
known poems, and some less generally familiar. Among these latter 
may be noted the Poet Laureate’s “ Battle of Brunanburk,” Sir F. H. 
Doyle’s ‘‘ Loss of the Birkenhead,” and Lowell's ‘* Cromwell and 
Hampden.” 

The Rev. John Sibree, of whose “ Fancy, and Other Rhymes ” 
(Triibner) it has already been our pleasant task to speak in terms of 
warm admiration, has reissued the little volume with some additional 
poems, of which the best is undoubtedly ‘‘ Pilgrim and Sojourner;” 
the stanzas on Death at page 85 have also unusual delicacy and 
beauty. Mr, Sibree is good enough to ‘argue friendly” with us as to 
our former criticism, but, whilst fully appreciating his genial courtesy 
as expressed in the end of the present volume, we are not convinced. 

It is impossible to say much in favour of ‘* Poems,” by Mrs. C, B. 
Langton (F, V. White). The verses are of average merit, but no 
more, and the author has not been invariably happy in her choice of 
ametre. The section of the work entitled “‘ Lyrics and Poems in 
Blank Verse” does not contain a single lyric, and does contain some 
singularly “blank ” verse, As for the stanzas on ‘ Capital Punish- 
ment,” they suggest the old epigram Que messieurs les assassins 
commencent. 
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Hourpay CHARGES.—The cases heard at the various Metro- 
politan Police Courts on the days following Good Friday and Easter 
Monday were not more numerous than (on ordinary days, and most 
of them were charges of drunkenness, disorderly conduct, gambling, 
or other petty offences, which were disposed of by the infliction of 
small fines. There were, however, two exceptional instances of 
righteous severity at Marylebone, where a young rough of nineteen 
who had been previously convicted of assault was sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour for kicking a constable who had interfered to 
prevent his disorderly conduct and bad language ; and a couple of 
mischievous fools who had amused themselves by knocking the tops 
off a number of iron railings received a similar punishment, Mr. 
Cooke declining to let them off on paying the damage because of the 
gross wantonness of the act. 

A Brave PoLicEMAN.—Police-constable Bartels, 637 T, has 
just received the sum of 10/, from the Bow Street Police Reward 
Fund for an act of gallantry which deserves tobe recorded. On the 
night of the 22nd ult., while patrolling his beat, he discovered a 
heuse on fire, and being unable otherwise to arouse the inmates, he 
broke open the door, and, twice ascending the stairs through volumes 
of thick smoke, succeeded in saving the lives of six persons, four of 
whom, an old lady and three children, he actually carried out in his 
arms; the staircase giving way with a crash almost immediately 
afterwards. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH has announced his intention to commence a 
civil action against Mr. Newdegate, to recover the loss and 
expenditure to which he has been put since July, 1880. 

WILp ANIMALS IN CAPTIVITY are we fear often subject to cruel 
treatment because of the impression which exists in the minds of 
many people that the law takes no cognisance of them for their 
protection. This, however, is a mistake, as is proved by a case 
recently taken up by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, in which two Frenchmen, who had been previously 
fined at Kingston for a similar offence, were fined by the 
Greenwich magistrate for beating and goading a performing 
bear until blood ran from its nose, and its shoulders presented 
a mass of wheals.—Mr. Bushby, the Worship Street magistrate, 
has declined tv grant a warrant, but has issued a summons 
against a man recently employed at the East London Aquarium for 
maliciously injuring a lion and lioness in the collection, the latter 
animal having died of her wounds. The legal questions whether a 
lion can be the subject of ‘“‘larceny,”’ or ifit is an animal ‘‘ordinarily” 
kept in confinement or for a ‘‘ domestic” purpose, were reserved 
until the hearing of the case, 

THE Convicr LamMson.—The Rev. W. O. Lamson, father of 
the convict in whose favour a respite has been granted, has written a 
long letter to the daily papers, insisting upon his son’s insanity. He 
states that the plea is not an afterthought, and that the only reason 
it was not urged at the trial was that he yielded to the judgment of 
his son’s legal advisers, which was that the defence on other grounds, 
legal and scientific, could be maintained, and the fearful consequences 
of the alternative plea thus averted. 

THE TICHBORNE CLAIMANT'S FRIENDS have not even yet given 
up the hope of convincing a sceptical world that their groegd is the 
true heir to the estates. On Monday they held a meeting on 
Clerkenwell Green, and passed resolutions calling on the Govern- 
ment to institute a fresh inquiry into the case; and pledging them- 
selyes to support the intended visit of Charles Orton to Australia 
for the purpose of seeing the man now confined in Paramatta 
Lunatic Asylum under the name of Charles Cresswell, but who is 
alleged to be the real Arthur Orton. 

STREET RUFFIANISM IN LONDON.—Though the general behaviour 
of the holiday crowd was good, the police reports of the week furnish 
far too many instances of ruffianly violence perpetrated by organised 
gangs from motives of sheer wanton brutality or with the ultimate 
object of robbery. The complainants come from all parts of London, 
the most busy places, such as London Bridge, Long Acre, and Drury 
Lane, as well as the less frequented thoroughfares in the suburbs. 
The police know of the evil (indeed in some instances they have 
themselves been maltreated), but are powerless to suppress it, 
because the offenders scatter themselves directly they approach, and 
thus elude pursuit, whilst the companions of those whom they do 
succeed in arresting are always ready to come forward and commit 
perjury in order to get them off. If London life is to be made 
tolerable for honest and respectable people something must be 
done, and that quickly, to check the growth of this spirit of 
lawlessness. ; 

SoME PROVINCIAL Towns are it seems also afflicted with this 
epidemic of unprovoked street outrage, Liverpool ‘‘corner men” 
and Manchester ‘‘scuttlers ” having achieved a bad pre-eminence in 
the records of such crimes, In the last-mentioned place on Tuesday 
it was stated that on the night of the 25th ult. alad named Callaghar 
was set upon in German Street, Ancoats, by a gang of fifty boys 
who were the terror of the neighbourhood, and who ill-used him in 
a dreadful way, stabbing him in four places in sucha dangerous 
fashion as to necessitate his admission to the hospital. A few of the 
young miscreants who fell into the hands of the police are still in 
custody under remand, 

Deap Bopigs IN THE THAMES continue to be found in very 
unpleasant numbers. On one day last week no fewer than four 
separate inquests were held on bodies recovered from the river. 
One was that of a boy who had been accidentally drowned from a 
boat in which he and some companions had ventured out without 
being able to row ; and the other three may turn out to be suicides, 
although at present there is little evidence pointing in that direction. 
Taken in connection with what we have recently heard and read 
concerning the organised system of street terrorism, the facts are of 
a very disagreeably suggestive character. 


MYSTERIOUS MuRpERS succeed each other with alarming rapidity, 
Not to mention the number of dead bodies found in the Thames of 
late (which we have already alluded to), the Wimbledon 
Mystery can hardly be said to be yet disposed of, whilst little light 
is thrown on the Yalding Mystery by the confession, false or truth- 
ful, of the soldier who has given himself into custody at Kildare for 
complicity in the crime. And now to this we have to add the 
Ramsgate Mystery, the victim being a lad named Wagner, son of a 
butcher at Canning Town, who appears to have absconded on 
Saturday with r5o0/. of his father’s money, and whose lifeless body 
was found next morning at the foot of the East Cliff, Ramsgate. A 
man named Walters, who was in the employ of Mr. Wagner, and 
who is supposed to have accompanied the youth in his tligh! has 
been arrested, but no trace of the money has yet been found. - ~ 

A VERY JUVENILE OFFENDER.——The other day a child on'y five 
years old was charged, at the Westminster Police Court, with having 
broken a window with a stone, and as the mother could not pay the 
fine and costs (five shillings) which were imposed the baby was 
removed in custody ; when the mother, whose offer to pay the 
damage had been declined, forcibly interfered, and she was 
ultimately allowed to take away the child on promise of payment 
within fourteen days, 


THE GRAPHIC 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


CoOveENT GARDEN, LIMITED. 


ApRIL 15, 1882 


CAPITAL £200,000, in 19,900 ORDINARY SHARES OF £10 EACH, and 1,000 FOUNDERS’ SHARES 


OF £1 EACH. 


Of the Ordinary Shares, 4,000 Shares have already been Subscribed for at par, 2,900 are taken b 
remainder of the Ordinary Shares, viz., 13,000, are now offered for Subscription, to be issued at par. 2 
After payment of a cumulative 5 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary Shares, one-half of all surplus profits will be divided among the holders of the Ordinary 


th ining hal. the hi ders of the Founders’ Shares. 
Soil She Fetuainine halt aniong the: be The amounts payable in respect of the Ordinary Shares are as follows :— 


1 on Application ; £4 on Allotment ; £2 on June ist, 1882 3 £3.0n July rst, 1882, 
Holders of 25 Shares and upwards will be entitled to a deduction of 20 or 10 per cent, on the prices of admission, as explained in paragraph x2, 


rere 


y the Vendors, together with the 1,000 Founders’ Shares; and the 
Shares, 


Brocaded Velvets, L 


ons Velvets, Irish Poplins, 
rocades, Brochés, Surahs, Moiré: 


s, Satins, Failles, Silks, and Satins of ev 


Satin Merveilleux, Satin Duchesse, Silk Damasse, Silk 


ery description. 


DIRECTORS. SOLICITORS. z THE BEST AND CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR SILKS IN LONDON. 

Tue Ricut Hon, Tar Ear. or LatHom (Chairman), Messrs, Asnurst, Morais, Crisp, and Co., 6, Old Jewry, E.C, 2,000 Pieces Black Lyons Silks, ‘ 

His SERENE eceies Couns Cesicnen, G. M. Saunpers, Esq., Carlton Chambers, 8, Regent Street, SILES” Ce OD Sa Pir a Bose es " aye 4 L 

_H. RENTON, Esq., k BROKERS. 5 — yards, £1 ros, 
aM, Baron, Esq. 33, ofa Bread curse Messrs. HELBERT, Waco, and CAMPBELL, 28, Old Broad Street. SILKS.—RICH CORDED ditto Z an 2 7s, 
E, Esq. (Managing PATRICK BucHan, Esq., 10, Ange! Court, SPE . 
aie SECRETARY. CIAL PURHASE of Large Rich Corded Lyons Black Silks, 
J F. S. Vincent, Esq. y At nearly half their value, viz., 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. per yard. Patterns free. 
Messrs. Roparts, Luppock, and Co., rs, Lombard Street. OFFICES. 1,000 Pieces Black Satins, 


A GOOD BLACK SA 


A RICH BLACK LYONS SATI 
all pure Silk, for £2, 


DUCHESSE SATINS, 


An important purchase of these new Gowh Satins, 
per yard. 


too Pieces of Black an 
Nearly 200 Pieces of 


i . Now greatly in demand, 2s. 
100 Pieces of Rich 
wide. 


and 2, Pall Mall East. RoyAL ITALIAN OPERA, Covent Garden. 


——— 
PROSPECTUS. 


(c.) The benefit of all the agreements with Arilstes, 
and others, which the Messrs. Gye have acquired, 
together with all rights as to Performance of 
Operas, music, &c. 
he benefit of an und 
not to carry on an: 
opposition to the Cor 
5. In settling the term 
have been able to arrange 
hitherto secured on Co 


Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and Co., x 


The average nightly letting of these 
seats is over two-thirds of their 
number; but taking only two-thirds, 

“the annual increase will amount to 

The operatic and concert tours in the 
principal towns in Great Britain will 
produce, at a very low estimate . 

A careful estimate has been made for 
the undertaking in America and the 
United States, and a nett annual 


The death of the late Mr. Frederick Gye having 
Mecessitated the realisation and division of his estate 
amongst his family, this Company has been formed for 
the Purpose of combining the two Italian Operas in 
London, and for purchasing from Mr. Gye's Executors 
the Covent Garden Opera House and Floral Hall, with 
the whole of the plant and contents, and also the lease 
and goodwill of Her Majesty's Opera House, with 
Scenery, costumes, music, furniture, &c., the whole of 
which latter the Executors have agreed to purchase for 


8,000 0 © 
(8) lertaking by the Messrs. Gye 
ly Operatic undertaking in 
mpany. 

s of purchase, the Directors 
that £80,000, part of the sum 
vent Garden Theatre 


§:000 0 oO 


the above purpose. remain on mortgage at 4 per cent., and that the holders rofit of upwards of £20,000 may be ( HAPMAN’S ANG | 
2. The Covent Garden Opera House, the Floral Hall | of 3 boxes and 6 stalls hall subject to indemnity in Eiry expected: e 3 
adjoining, and the buildings in Hart Street (which | respect of the said mortgage, retain their seats, in lieu Assuming that about one-half only is 66 
fogether cover an area of about 58,086 feet) are held on | of being bought out in ‘common with the other seat- realised, viz.» . 06 0 e +) 10,000 9 OO SPE( if 
‘ases direct from His Grace the Duke of Bedford, | holders. These few seats make no sensible difference 
K.G., for a term of which about 66 years are unexpired, in the average nightly takings of so large a theatre as 443,000 0 0 An exquisite Dress Material manufactured in England of th 
at a ground rent of £1,216 12s. per annum, or at the | Covent Gar en, containing, as it does, 10s boxes, and "~——~ | Mere, and by a special process of finishing rendered unshrinkabl 
rate of about sd. per square foot, the present value of 500 orchestra Stalls, No sum has been entered on account of profit | Shades, The effort on bebalt of English Woollen Manufacture, 
land being at least 1s, 6d. per square foot; and these The mortgage is redeemable by the Company at | from Her Majesty's Theatre, as the amount would | Prominent part, should commend itself to every Englishwoman. 
leases, including all the boxes and seats, except the | any time. ‘ depend on the particular usage to which the Theatre industry, I have had the above beautiful cloth expressly made for m 
x belonging to the ground landlord, and the boxes} 7. The Capital of the Company (viz, £200,000) is | might be put, as explained in paragraph 3. of promoting this laudable movement. In purchasing this unrivall 
and seats hereafter specified, together with the goodwill | appropriated as follows, viz. :— % From this profitof .  . . » £43,000 0 o of supporting both Home and Indian industries, 
of the business, and the entire stock of music, scenery, a) For the purchase of the whole of ‘Will have first to be paid:— wide, which is ample to make a dress. Price per length, 22s. 6d. Any quantity 
dresses, armour, furniture, properties, -and other plant the above properties and interests Interest on £80,000 at 4 RH AMPOOR LLAM A 
for the mounting of the répertotre, which now com- in both Opera Houses (subject to ercent, . . . £3,200 0 0 y I 
rises more than fifty operas, will be made over to the the Mortgage of £80,000), and to Allowance for the annual CHAMELEON EXCELS 


orapany by the Executors of the late Mr. Frederick the above boxes and stalls—cash £140,000 © 0 Redemption of Mort- 


Gye as a going concern. Fully-paid Ordinary Shares, 000 0 O e,Say . . 000 8 G 5 
3. A lease on Her Majesty's Theatre, commencing in he Founders" fio a ses oo ene 2 Reserve and a the best Quality made, 2s, 11%4d., 45 inches wide. 

last year (1881), was granted to the Executors by the pr ie Sinking Fund, includ- 

present Crown lessees, for the whole of their unexpired £170,000 0 o ing lepreciation of ( J A | 

term under the Crown, viz., 3014 years, at an annual {8.) Reserved for Wor! ing Capital by scenery, dressas, stock, j 

rental of £5,000, free from any existing rights, except the Company ea ae + 30,000 0 o and other plant, say 2,000 0 O In Black and all Colours, Fast Pile, xs, 

the reservation of two boxes by the lessor. The exe ee 

average rents for which this theatre lets for the various £200,000 0 0 8.2000 0 oO ALL COMPLAIN 

Periods of the year would be sufficient to pay the above “ Complete Sets of 

annual rental, and insurance, taxes, &c., even should | _ 8, The Company will thus have the virtual control of Sum available for dividend . . £34,800 0 0 3 

the Company merely sublet the theatre, instead of Italian Operatic performances in London, in all the Or over x1 per cent. on the Ordinary Share Capital ( HAPMAN S 

using it themselves for any of the various entertain- | principal towns in Great Britain and the United States, of £199,000, after payment to the holders or the b] 


Founders' Shares of their Proportion of the 
surplus profits. 

12, Shareholders to the amount of 25 Shares and 
upwards will (subject to such regulations as shall from 
time to time be determined by the Board) be entitled to 
a deduction of ro per cent. on the published prices of 
admission to all operatic performances and concerts 
given by the Company in this country and the United 
States, or elsewhere, as purchasers of tickets for any 
single entertainment, and to a deduction of 20 per cent. 
on the amount of their subscription, should they be 
subscribers for the London Season, or for any series of 
performances or concerts, not less than twenty in 
number, out of London, 

13. An agreement has been 
entered into between Messrs, 
in which are recited the arran; 


or which latter branch of the Company's business 
most important and advantageous arrangements are 
almost complete (thereby providing engagements for 
the Artistes neatly all the year round). 

9. The Covent Garden Opera House was built with 
2 view to the interior arrangements, as to seats, &c., 
being easily adapted to the requirements of Panto- 
mime, Concerts, and other like entertainments in the 
autumn and winter, during which seasons it lets on 
very advantageous terms. 

to. ‘The books of Covent Garden Opera have been 
thoroughly examined by Messrs, R. ackay and Co., 
Chartered Accountants, of No. 3, Lothbury, and show 
that the average annual rofit for the six years 
immediately preceding the death of the late Mr. Gye 
was upwards of £15,000 for the theatre alone, quite 
irrespective of the business done during those years at 


ments for which such a theatre is suitable. aut 

The above lease is based upon the decision of the 
High Court Of Justice in the action of Quilter v, Maple- 
son; but should that decision be reversed on appeal, 
the old lease held by Mr. Mapleson, which has about 
ten years to run (upon which a ground rent only of 
£1,934 6s, is payable), will be handed over to the 
Company, subject to 12 property boxes and 26 atalls, 
reserved from the lease. 

The arrangements now published with regard to Her 
Majesty's Theatre wit! be carried on by the Company 
upon its formation. wee 

4- The following is a description of the buildings and 
Property and interests acquired by the Company, by 
which will be seen the independent security which the 
Shareholders have for their subscribed capital, irre- 
spective of the annual profits of the busines. 


THE INTER- 
proceeding on her 
towards the end of August or be; 
Madeira, Canaries, 
Southampton at the end 
nature. She left Nagasaki, Japan, 
and CO., 55, Parliament Street, We: 
Street, Westminster. 


Pes —MOURNING. 


ginnin, 


March 12,—For pai 
stminster; or at th 


Erepated and will be 
rye and the Company, 
gements for acquiring 


(4.) The buildings known as Covent Her Majesty's Theatre, which would now have also to . ; rf , - 
Garden Theatre and the Floral Hall be taken into consideration, Mr. Gye's sudden death, rae There are sieats comprised in the agreement, the ESSRS., JAY’ BS experienced 
attached, the store-houses in Hart OpeuTEDe as it did shortly before the Opera Season of ordinary businegs of the two houses, such as Artistes’ Assistants travel to any part of the Kingdom 
Street, all built by the late Mr. F. 1879, and other exceptional causes in the years 1879 engagements, rights of representations of Operas, &c., free of expense to purchasers. 


ake with them Dresses and Millinery, 
besides Patterns of Materials, 
all marked in plain figures, 
and at the same price as if purchased at 
the Warehouse in Regent Street. 
Funerals at stated charges conducted in London or 


country. 
AY’S, Regent Street. 
& 


and 1880, occasioned a falling-off in the revenue of 
those two years, but during the year 1881 there was a 
large increase in the general receipts over the two 
above years, and the subscriptions for that season were 
the highest ever obtained. 

ux. The following estimate has been prepared by Mr. 
Gye of the profits of the business to be carried on by 


Gye, together with the before- They t 
mentioned lease (65 years unex- 
pired): the buildings taken at cost 
and the lease at 20 years’ purchase 
of the valued rental, and after 
allowing for sinking fund for 
redemption of capital £206,780 © 0 


all’ valuable to the Company, but the particulars of 
which cannot, it is obvious, be set out, and applicants 
for Shares must be considered as having waived this 
being done. : 
15. Mr. ERNEST GYE h: 
Director of the Compan 
16, The above-mentioned C 


as agreed to act as Managing 


Ontracts and Agreements, 


3.) Thi achine chandeliers, gas the Company, calculated after paying expenses and 5 
f gee frtings: ‘water supals ind outgoin 3 of every kind he ! i . Value of the Proper er pad, he, Estimates of the 
spicier bape aioe seco oo | atta casthe omy Yemen UA fe QmeePh ot ie Comores be | J REGS, —Messrs, JAY respectfully 
y i i . , C icitors. invite their clientéle to the choice collection o| 
{c.) anes  aTMati dnd ceric tae eee res hae every ce been If, no allotment is made the amount payable on | Pattern Costumes of the newest type of fashion, which 
the répertotre ‘of over 50 operas, Garden Theatre (as permanently Rolston te ee a ithe Bade are imported from Paris and Berlin, 
i i = le to the Bankers. n ‘ 
ee ee ae til, the orn ot” aa tence The bangses and Forms of Application can be had | THE LONDON GENBRAL MOURNING WARE 
(D.) Scenery, costumes, properties, fure ””” Opera Season alone (extending a of the Bankers, or the Brokers, or at the Offices of the HOUSE, Regent Street, W. 
niture, music, &c., at Her Majesty's little over three months) amounted Lond, March, 1882 
Theatre . : ‘e ‘ « is 20,000 0 0 to £22,000, a 1 . HAPMAN 
F _—— Assuming, however, that two-thirds —_— A 
$351,780 0 © only ot this sum were to be FORM OF APPLICATION NOTTING HILL, W. 
— realised, say. «wl «> 415,000 0 0 To the Directors of Supplies all_qualities of the 
(z.) In addition to the above, the The average rents for the winter THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT OUIS ELVETEEN, 
tease of Ber (Meestys 1 heatre, months at which oe arden ae i ESRDEN, Limirep, 
and the goodwill of Lot eatres, heatre lets amount to £5,000, and entlemen,—I hereby request you to reserve for and 5 ND ALL COLOURS 
are estimated at : 90 this sum may be taken as whag, allot me r shares on re footing of the Pro- EN-BLACES AND 


$ AT 
spectus dated March, 2882 SPECIALLY CHEAP PRICES, 
tne same or any less nu 


allotted to m 


would be received supposing the 
Company Jet the Theatre, instead 
of working it and receiving the 


» and Thereby agree to accept 
mber of Shares that may be 
e, and pay the Cally thereon from tithe to 


{F.) An agreement made with Mr. Mapleson, whereby 
he has agreed to give his exclusive services to the 
Company for a period of ten years, and to under- 


take to manage and conduct on’ behalf of the extra profit themselves +o 5,000 0 0} time, as required, 
Company the operatic business in the United The alterations made last year in the Name in full 
States, which hitherto has been very profitable, Seat rangement of seats and prices Residence 
S$ great experience eminently admit of an additional annual profit Date 1882. 


and for which hi: 
fits him. 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


of £12,000. Ordinary Signature 


ARD’S PIANOS.— Messrs, 


pea ty SN E R Just published, in four books, gto Royal, 6d. each, post 

NBROLEN. Ta ‘By vol rs ERARD, of 18, Great Marlborough Street, free, i aa ne 
A E * By Mr. | onion, and 1,'Rue du Mail, Past, Makes tof | CHOOLOF DESIGN DRAWING 
MorTIMER COLtins, Majesty and the Prince and Princess of Wales, caution BOOKS, a collection of drawings of different 


THE RAPIERS OF REGENT’S PARK. By Joun the public that Pianofortes are being sold bearing the 


Corpy JEAFFRESON. n of Erard which are not of their manufacture, ; - 
DOROTE Es VENTURE: By Mary Cecin Hay, For information as tovatthenticity, apply ae 18, Great By Mf, ErscHen sores eed Drawing. 
1. +: ” 
17 #8 No WONDER: A STORY oF onenan | Maviioigh See, were new nines can be obtained | PAAR Sst iy OF, oman an 
. FITZGERALD MoLtoy, COTAMNIERPEDe 
GEHENNA : Gi HAVENS OF UNREST. By the] FRARD’S PIANOS. — Cottages STAMMERERS and Stutterers 
‘on. LEwl i E ineas + Obli ineas: ould purchase 
MY LORD AND MY LADY. By Mrs, Forrester from 50 Guineas ;-Obliques, from 85 guineas 5 ... alittle book 
FourtH and CueaPER Epirion. ‘x vol., 6s, ee OTE 225 Ruins written by a Gentleman who 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Gt. Marlborough Street. aft SUFFERING GUMSELE 
er F for THIRTY YEARS. 


sf Louis VELVETEEN.” 


From the Author, 
Green Bank House, Hall Green 


MYR*'S WLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 


R. BEASLEY, 


R° 


irmi: k for 80 years as the best and safest pre- 
Mi! D- MONTHLY JOURNAL. Black AND ALL COLOURS. Price Mites goer server and beautifier of the hair; it contains no 
Price 6d. By Post 8d. 5 lead or mineral ingredients, and is especially 


PATTERNS POST FREE. 
DE, GAINSFORD, and CO., 


adapted for the hair of children; it is now sold 


(Published on the xsth of each Month.) 
in a golden colour as well as in the usual tint. 


The Novelties for APRIL are— 


i plies Meo ge ceca © parr age tgp ROWLAND'S ODONTO ‘is. the 
DIAGRAM SHEET, con-| Books and Authors, BOROUGH, S.E, purest and most fragrant dentifrice ever made; 
it whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives 


Music, Etiquette, Mis- 
cellaneous, Last News 
from Paris, 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
theNewest Modesin Cos- 
tumes, Toilettes, Pale- 
tots and Chapeaux for 
Children, Indoor, Walk- 
ing, Visiting, and Even- 


taining Patterns of (r) 
The Pelham Visite; (2) 
The Belmont Costume 
for a Little Girl of Eight ; 

The Monval Casaque 
or a young girl of four- 
teen ; (4) The Laughton, 
Costume for a Child of 


a pleasing fragrance to the breath, and the fact 
ofits containing no acid or mineral ingredients 
specially adapts it for the teeth of children. 
Ask for Rowland’s Articles. : 


LORAL BELL LIQUID 
DENTIFRICE. Superiority and excellence over 


adapted to the sight. 
5. Oculist Optician, 
ved Spectacles at his 
Euston Square, 


F 


four, fe L 1 
CUT-OUT PAPER PAT-| ing Dresses, Mantles, London, daily (Saturdays excepted), te all, Unequalled for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beauti- 
; i C ‘i = ) ten fo four. SIR | fying the Teeth and Gums. t removes tartar, hardens 

TERN of the Ashley Chapeaux, Coiffures,&c., ULIUS BENEDICT writes :—"T have tried the principal Pi See Beaton ea neres fe a hardens 


for Ladies, Models of 
Suits for Boys, and new 
Spring Paletots and Cos- 
tumes for Girls, from 


it success, but your spec- 

The clearness of your 
, is really surprising.” 
urgeon-Major, W.E.M., 


Pinafore. 

THE SILKWORM’S 
GIFT; Sheet of Designs 
for Crochet. 


under all circumstances, a most Seligtteal fragrance. 
A few drops on the brush night and morning is ali 
sufficient, Use only Floral Bell Liquid Dentifrice. 


id Sold by Chemists and Perfumers at 2s. 6d. per Bottle. 


TIN DRESS 


d Coloured Moires, 
Rich Black Satin B 


Black Satin Stripe 


LOUIS VEL 


1134d., 28, 6d., a8, 1x14d., and upwards, 


of 12 yards, 


inches wide, £1 ros, 
N DRESS,’ 12° » 


2 Yards, 24 inches wide, 


in a splendid range of colourings, 24 inches wide, 4s. 6d. 


at 3s. 6d. per yard. 

roches, 

» 38. x1d., 4s. 11d, to 8s. x2, 

d Moires, 3s, 11d. per yard, 19 inches 


1d. 


VETEEN, 


all at most reasonable prices. 


TS SHOULD BE MARKED “PRIVATE.” 
Patterns forwarded to all parts of the globe sam 


e day as receipt of order. 


NOttTiING HILL, W. 


ROUND THE WORLD YACHTING 


OCEANIC STEAM YACHTING COMPANY’ 
second trip round the world in De 
of Septemb: 
andthe Azore Islands. The “*CEY 
of next July. The accounts received fro: 


S STEAM YACHT “CEYLON,” before 
cember next, will make a short cruise in the autumn, 
er, during which she will call at Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
YLON" is expected to terminate her present cruise at 
m those nowjon board are of the most gratifyin 
ses, apply to Messrs. GRINDILA 


rticulars of both crui: y ’ 
pany, Paiace Chambers, 9, Bridge 


je Offices of the Com 
A STEDALL. 
© ESTABLISHED OVER A QUARTER 
OF A CENTURY. 
ONE OF THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
AND RETAILERS OF 


MANTLES, JACKETS, 
DOLMANS, and ULSTERS 


In THE UniteED Kincpom. 


A. STEDALL’S GUINEA 
DOLMAN OR JACKET 


in'rich French Cashmere defies competition, Can be 
sent from any of his establisements on receipt 
of P.O, Order. 2 
The Latest Novelties of French, German, and English 
Production, at Moderate Prices, always on view at 


A. STEDALL’S Establishments, 
11, 13, & 15, BROMPTON ROAD, 162, EDGWARE Roap, 
1842, EpGware Roan, 123 & 124, TOTTENHAM Cr. RD, 
2x & 23, NEWINGTON CauSEWAY, or & 93, HIGH Sz. 
SHOREDITCH, 87, EXOMENADE, CAMBERWELL Roab, 
a = 
21,OLDHAM Srt., and 63, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
69, Hic St., 1, UNION St.,and 74, BULL STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
149, Hicu StreET, SOUTHAMPTON. 
All Goods exchanged if not approved. 


ANTLES, JACKETS, 
DOLMANS, and ULSTERS 


HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OR 
Sicut. 


MELBOURNE \. } 

188i. Sr ee 
DIPLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 
taken honours, 


1879-80.—This gun wherever shown has always 

Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price from the maker? Any gun sent 
on approval on receipt of P.O.0., and remittance 
returned if on receipt of gun it is not satisfactory, 
Target trial allowed. A choice of 2,000 guns, rifles, and 
revolvers, embracing every novelty in the trade. B.-L, 
guns from 50s. to soguineas ; B.-L. revolyers from 6s.6d. 
to roos. Send six stamps for Catalogue and Illus- 


trated Sheets to G. E. LEWIS, Gun aker, Birming- 
ham. Established 1850, 


Les Grands Magasins du writes :-—"I could not 
Louvre, Paris. 

NEEDLEWORK ; Em- 
broidered Lamp - Mat, 
Design for Richelieu 
Guipure, Lace Edging, 


7 have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and re- 
lieved at_ my age, 82. I can now rea 
print, although suffering from 
ye similae ;testimonials fro: 
sulting sician, Westminster Hospital: » Arch- 
deacon Palmer, fot ea alae 


LA MODE IN PARIS: 
‘The Education of Girls ; 
Nursery Story: The 
Apricot ; Noteson Novel- 


ties. 
MYRA’'S ANSWERS, 


IFE, GROWTH, and BEAUTY 
FOR THE HAIR —MELROSE FAVOURITE 
HAIR RESTORER. Supplies everything to keep and 
restore a beautiful head of hair. Melrose is not a dye. 
Use Melrose if yourhairis grey or white. 


Use Melrose 


London Modes, Dress, Insertion in Satin-stitc ifton; Lieut.. I Ose ; 
Health and Personal Embroidery, &c. AYETTES, Brentford ; the Rev. Mother Abos Se wa aomten, if your hair is falling out and to fae dandt oft. Be 
YRA'S MID-MONTHLY|dLuticnos Dot PERE 2 | Hemians, phe Rev. Joseph eee LE | nee Gude Couciona antl on eee Cre 
ins i i t No. 2 wag oad, and hundreds of others, : . ~ | ness. . 6d. . 6d. 
newest Monee ne rants frenmiaee him Intense List RE: 3 se 6 85 u 5 phiet, Spectacles, their Use and tie ae mists and Perfumers. 

ist No, ek es PRS ¢ LOCOCK’S PUL- 

to 14 years of age. ASE NO: 4. Ce 5 G FIND DR. 
Price 6d. By Post 8d. TESTOR Sieh its UR gata iS I OUIS \/ ELVETEEN. MONIC WAFERS still rank as affording the 
GOUBAUD and SON, 39 and 40, Bedford Street, ‘ ee eo ‘ eediest relief in Throat and Chest Affections.”—W. 


e] . 
i TurNeER, M,P.S., Totterdown, Bristol. 


ee ITREMANIE” (Stained 


Windows). By this simp'e process Windows 


London, W.C. 


rn 
“Verse of no common quality."—Spectator. 


CATER and Co., 
© 133 to x39, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
Supply all qualities of this 


Mrs. ADDLEY BOURNE, 37, Piccadilly. 
FoR ARMS and CREST send 


F 


id County to T. MORING, Inns of Court ess W \ 

DOROTHY BROWN (Even anh * 6s. Heralale Offices 323, h Holborn, W.C. Plain Sketch, CELEBRATED VELVETEEN, may be quickly and richly decorated. Price List with 
“Te tantalises us."-—Pall Mall Gasetee, s. 6d. ; Coloured, 7s. 6d. Seals, Dies, and Diplomas. IN BLACK and all SPRING COLOURS. Instructions Free. 

REMINGTON and CO., £1, New Bond Street, W. fitustrated Price Lists post free, PATTERNS POST FREE. WILLIAM BARNARD, 119, Edgware Koad, London. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR 
INDIGESTION, WIND, HEARTBURN, &c. 
Also unrivalled as a 
TONIC, PURIFYING, FAMILY APERIENT 
MEDICINE, without Mercury. 
DR; SCOTT’S BILIOUS&LIVER 
PILLS are mild in their action, and grateful to 
the stomach. They promote digestion, strengthen the 
system, and beneficially assist the action of all the 
organs necessary to a healthy state of body.—Prepared 
only by W. Lampert, 173, Seymour Place, London, W., 
and sold by all Chemists. The genuine are in a square 
green package. ‘lake no other. 
( SHARLES MEEKING and co., 
OLBORN, 
SUPPLY ALL QUALITIES OF THE 
sf I OUIS” VELVETEEN 
IN BLACK AND ALL COLOURS, 
AT MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
MARRIAGE. 
On Easter Monday, April ro, at Gilmorton, Lutter- 
worth, by the Rev. Edmund ackson, Rector of the 
Parish, Mr. ‘THomas ELtsoy, of Lincoln, to EMILY 
CuLL Gos.ing, of Gilmorton, 
DEATH. 

On the 6th inst., at 5, Upper Vernon Street, Lloyd 

infant son of Mr. J. R. Brown, 


Square, W.C. LESLIE, 
aged 16 months, 


abe THE GRAPHIC 


APRIL 15, 1882 


NEW LONGFELLOw’s “The Bridge.” 
ular Song by Miss LINDSAY. 43. 


ONGEELLOW'S “PULASKI.” 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S 
DANCE MUSIC, 


Performed at the Lyceum Theatre every evening, 


EDDING. CAROL. For 


Waldeck Waltz. D'Albert. : 
Gee Up! pole: * Wai Alber The Popular Song by Miss Linpsay. 4s. rns oe 
Patience Waltz and Quadelle. D'Albert LONGEELLOW'S “THE PSALM Sin Junius BENEDIcr. 
Patience Lancers and Polkas. D’Albert. OF LIFE.” The Popular Son; by Miss Linpsay. 4s. Post free 24 stamps. 
Olivette Waltz and Quadrille | D'Albert. ONGFELLO W S “DAY- Also 
Olivette Lancers and Polka . D'Albert. L BREAK.” The Popular Song by Miss LINDSAY. qs. ARABANDE and MINUET for 
Venetia Wate Po Ce Rectowtion. | T ONGFELLOW’S “STARS OF THE PIANO, 
a Tate Valse ae ae Waldteufel. : THE SUMMER NIGHT.” The Popular Song pe ee ere ets 

other Hubbard Polka .  . Caroline Lowthian. ‘| by Miss Linpsay. _ 4s. METZ Great Marlborough Street, 

The Dado Polka Do) AC Beck ONGFELLOW’S “THE TER and" €0)), 97). Sie : 


Bouton de Rose Polka . G, Jervis Rubini. 
Price 2s. each net. 


HAPPELL and COS NEW 


REAPER and the FLOWERS.” The Popular 
Song by J. Hoses. 


“UARDIAN ANGELS. SONG. 


Dedicated by kind permission, to Her Royal Highnes: 
IN Princess Mary ‘Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, 


THE MOONLIGHT. 


SONGS. G. ADELMANN. Price 4s. . New Son: 
Tl Sing Thee Songs of Araby. Clay, f i ELL ME SO. Song. Harriet Composed by 
Lloyd). Youne._ Price 4s. ARTHUR HILL, 


(Sung by Mr. Edwar 
Thine Alone . .  . =. A.H. Behrend. 
‘Tis for the Best .- . . Madame Sainton Dolby. 
(Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd). 
AEI (Evermore)... A. H. Behrend. 
(Sung by Mr. F. King). 
In the Twilight of Our Love, A. Sullivan. 
(Drawing-room version of ‘*Silver'd is the Raven 
Hair,” from “ Patience.”) ~ 
Price 2s. each net. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S NEW 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. ; 
anotha . . + Moment Musical. 
ae . . 


LADY | 
(Suitable for all Voices). 


Sung with the greatest suecess by 


GIGNOR CAMPOBELLO, 


At all his engagements. 
The Words written by 


‘T# EO. MARZIALS. 


W/ARBLING OF BLACKBIRDS. 
Song. A. Scott GATTY. . Price 4s. - 
H, THE WILD ROSES. 


O Song. E, Preraccini. In A flat and F. Each gs. 
T 


THE PORCH. Song. A. 
y Catpicotr. _Pianoforté and Harmonium Accom- 
paniment ad lib. Price 4s.” 


LitiLe TROTS. Song. A. J. 
=a CaxpicoTT. Price 4s. : 


ch of the shoverpost free, at half price in stamps, 
London: ROBERT COCKS and CO,, New 
Burlington Street. * 


ie 


“In the Gloaming.” Simple, beautiful, and effective, 
* Post free 24 stamps. 


ETZLER and CO., 
35, 36, 37, and 38, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Published in three keys. 


Valse Brillante. 


anotha -, . . Gavotte 

DEG TUUDDIM goo AERO oa A LFRED TENNYSON’S L!¢HT. New Song by J. Barnaby. 
eg Dee |! Ectcosalthe Hung, Fantasiaon NATIONAL SONG,—HANDS ALL ROUND. Words by F, E, WEATHERLEY. 

Whyte Melville's Hunting Songs | New National Song by the Port Laureate, with Sung with the greatest _success by 

SG. Rubini Odette. music arrranged by C. V. STaNforp. Sung by Mr. GIGNOR CAMPOBELLO 
G. F. Kendall ; Margery. Santley: 2s. net,—BOOSEY and CO., 295, Regent At all his engagements. 
GF 1. Phyllls. peeks Post free 24 stamps. 
ene eat METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, Ww. 


Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, and 15, 
Poultry, E.C. 


PATIENCE. An ésthetic Opera 

by W. S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, now 

being performed at the Savoy Theatre with enormous 

success. 

LIBRETTO. 1s. VOCAL SCORE. 5s. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO, 3s . 

All the following sent post free for hali price. 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS, 


OOD NIGHT. By Clendon. 
Sung by Miss Mary Davies and Miss de Fon- 
blanque. ‘A pretty poem, prettily set to music.”— 
Graphic, “The 
Clendon’s * Good 


is’ in th keys. 
HE TITTLE  CROSSING- 
SWEEPER. 


New Song. By A. CARNALL. 
Sung with the greatest success by 


APaAmMe SINICO 


At all her engagements. 


reatest success of the concert was 
ight."—Datly Telegraph, 2s. 
BOOSEY and CO, 


LD LACE, 
OLP LACE. ByMolloy. Sungby 


Miss Damian, 2s. net. 


Post free 2fetamps. 
METZLER and CO,, 37, Great Marlborough NEW 


ETZLER and CO.’S 


EDYEGN SNOTS Haseley ‘ : BOOSEY and CO., 205, Regent Street. PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
+9 
Kune's Fantasia. 3 ee ee 4 0 OSEPH WILLIAMS’ LIST OF Grande Valse . W. G, Cusins 2s, net. 
SmaLLwoop's Easy Fantasias,1,2,3  . Each 3 0 LS . Danse des Bacchantes Cx. Gounop. 2s. net. 
FRED. Goprnev's Grand Selection (As played NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, Language of the Flowers ¥ HA cue, . 6s. net. 
tl ilitary Bands). > ‘ » '40 7 ant des Matelots. a STRANGE 2s. net. 
Ditto as a Duet a 5 0 ILLEE TAYLOR. COMIC Gavotte Stephanie . CZIBULKA 28. net. 


Grand March (Carmen) . BIZET_ . Pr . 25. net, 
METZLER and CO”.S NEW 
VIOLIN and PIANO MUSIC. 

F. H. Cowen's © Yellow Jasmine". BERTHOLD Tours 
Gounod’s ‘ Dansé des Bacchantes". BERTHOLD TOURS 


Gounod’s Ballet Music, “ Reine de 
Saba " (2 Books) . BERTHOLD Tours 


Czibulka’s Gavotte “Stephanie” | BERTHOLD Tours 
Price 2s. 6d. each net. . . 
New Thematic List of Concert_and Drawing Room 


OPERA, STEPHENS AND SOLOMON. 
Vocal Score, 6s. net, Book of Words, 6d. net, Piano 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St.; and 15, Poultry. 
Score, 2s. 6d, net. 
OCAL 


RS. L. MONCRIEFF’S NEW 
SONGS. 
'Twas Only a Year Ago, Love. : 
A Creole Love Song. Thoughts at Sunrise 
Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St.; and 15, Poultry. 


HAPPELL and CO.”S THREE 


Vv \. 
The Self-Made Knight. | All on Account of Eliza. 


Song. 2s, net. jong. 2s, net. 
The Virtuous Gardener, | Charity Girls’Chorus. 6d, 


Song. 2s. net. net. 
PIANO PIECES. 
Quadrilles by Coote. 2s.| Valse by Chas. Godfrey. 


YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO. | 7 Def i eae i Songs by Arthur Sullivan, Ch. Gounod, F. H. Cowen, 

y Grenville. 2s, | Phoebe Polka by Grenville. ongs by 3 tie, 

BROAN, ee ee aes wa fone Selection of Xie. 0 Fantasia by Ch. Tourville Mo qateen Gloards eat Virus Gabriel 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year, provided Godfrey. 2s. ‘i "1 as.6d. net 4 J. L. Molloy, &c., will be sent post free on applica- 


each quarter's hire shall have been regularly paid 


in advance.  Pianofortes from two guineas; harmo- 
niums from £1 5s.; and American Organs from £1 163. 
a quarter. 


HAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 


from 20 guineas, 


HAPPELL and CO.’S YACHT 


tion, 
METZLER and CO., 37, Great Marlborough Street, 
ondon, W. 


Fa . 
HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 
Section 1.—No. 1, PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
Catalogues and all particulars may be had from 
FORSYT. BROTHERS, London, 272a, Regent 


LAUDE DUVAL. STEPHENS 


and SoLomons. 
Vocal Score, 6s. nett Book of Words, 6d. 
VOCAL 


William's Sureto be Right. 
Song. 2s. net. 
King of the King’s High- 


The Ornamental Baronet. 
Song. 2s. net, 
The Willow and the Lily. 


30 Cee with Folding’ Keyboards,’ from Sep Ee eaAnet. PIANO rPavis, Sone pple Circus, Oxford Street; 122 and 124, Deansgate, Man- 
~ S Vale Bullsate: Tour-| Quadrilles by Coote. 2s, | Chester; and all ON ORGAN COMPANY. 
HAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-| ville, ts. 6d. net, net. . OMINIO ; 
FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for | Polka by A. Grenville, 25. | Coranto by Ch. Tourville. Sole Agents for the United Kingdom. 
Gee Steamers and Extreme Climates, from 35 to 65 . oe ren The Tone of these Organs is superior to any yet 
uineas. THE manufactured. 
nN THE POLKA OF THE SEASON. 
I{lustrated Catalogues post free. 
HAPPELL and CO.’S EARLY A TON BRAS, by P. RIEFFLER,. FORSYTH BROS., 272a, Regent Circus, Oxford St. 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 1s. 6d. net. * | London; and 122 and 124, Deansgate, Manchester. 


signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO.”S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES, 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


HICKERING PIANOFORTES, 


from 120 Guineas. (With American discount.) 


DALMAINE’S PIANOS HALF 


PRICE,—In consequence of a change of partner- 
ship, the whole of this splendid stock, perfected 
with all the improvements of the day by this long 
standing firm, of roa years’ reputation, and in order to 
effect a speedy sale. The easiest terms arranged, with 
seven years’ warranty. Trichord Cottages from hire, 
or taken in exchange, £10 to £12, 


ARTHUR GRENVILLE. New 
DANCE MUSIC. 
Suzanne Valses. 
Babiole Galop. 
net. 


2s, net. 


Secret of Love Valse. 
1s. 6d. 


25. 


net. 
Babiole Lancers. 2s, net. 


HAROLD THOMAS. OPERA- 


CHAPPELL and CO’S ALEX- TIC FANTASIAS. Class 0, £14 | Cl 

6 s 4 lass 2, £20| Class 4, £26 | Class 6, £35 
ANDRE HARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, Les Huguenots. faust (Gouncd). Class 1, De Class 3, | Class i £30 | Class 7, £40 
or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the Lucia, 4 Mose at arcs American Organs, from £5.—91, Finsbury Pavement, 

Three Years' System, from 4x §s. per quarter. Don Giovanni. Der Freischutz. Moorgate Station, E.C. 
= a evatores eae: SSS SS 
) Masaniello. Martha, By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician tothe National 
HAPPELL and CO. Ss Improved Lohengrin. Tannhauser. YT nstitution for Diseases of the Skin. Ninth Edition, 


AMERICAN ORGANS, combining pipes with 
reeds. Manufactured by Clough and Warren, Detroit, 
U.S.A. A large variety on view from 18 to 2goguineas. 
Price lists on application to CHAPPELL and CO. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S PET 


ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs, 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S 
Favourite ORGAN, Five octaves, ten stops, four 
sets of reeds, two knee swells, elegant carved Canadian 
walnut case. Price 25 guineas. With 13 Stops, Octave 
Coupler, and Two Knee Pedals, 30 Guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
NEW STYLE. Victoria Case. 12 Stops, 5 Sets 
of Reeds, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, 37 Guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


( "LOUGH and WARREN’S 
—/” PIPE and REED ORGAN, STYLE 119, Organ 
Pipe Front, Handsomely Diapered, 17 Stops, 13 Sets of 


Reeds, 133 Guineas. 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
Two Claviers, 


GRAND ORGAN MODEL. 
Two-and-a-half Octave of Pedals. Twenty-three 
Stops. Seventeen Sets of Reeds. Elegant Diapered 
Pipes. Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas. The most 
perfect American Organ manufactured. 

Mlustrated lists free. 


[NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 


may be hired or purchased on the Three Years’ 
System.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street. 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C, 


LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St.; 15, Poultry. 


All above are moderately difficult, and sold at 2s. net 


each. 
ESTMINSTER BELLS. 
Piano, TOuRVILLE. 
A charming reverie, in which the well-known chimes 
of ‘Big Ben” are cleverly reproduced. Trice 1s. 6d. 


‘DHILLIS. Gavotte _Pastorale. 


Piano, ‘TOURVILLE. Founded on an Old Eng- 
lish Ballad. Quaint and effective. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


GERENADE HONGROISE. By 
V. Joncizres. A great favourite at all Parisian 
concerts. 
Piano Solo, 1s. 6d. net. Piano Duet, 2s. net. 
Violin and Piano, 2s. net, 


LEYBACH. MUSIC SCHOOL. 

« A Series of 16 very easy classical sonatinas to 

be used at same time as the Instruction Book (list 
on application) 1s. 3d. net each Number. 


SALLY BROWN. By GEORGE 
FOX (Just out), This is without exception the 
wittiest cantata buffa we have yet seen. Suitable alike 
for 4 voices or chorus. 
Price 2s, 6d. net. 


EW SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 
The Night Hasa Thousand Eyes. — 

Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here). 

If Thou Will Remember. | I Think of All ‘Thou Art 


Goodnight. to Me. 
Alas! 


In keys to suit all voices. Price 2s. net each. 


I OVE’S SECRET. Song. Sung 

by Mrs. LANGTRY, at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, in “ Ours." Price 2s. net. Also arranged as 
a Valse by ARTHUR GRENVILLE, Price 2s. net. 


ENRY FARMER. VIOLIN 


STUDENT. A Series of Violin and Piano 


post free, 33 rio - A 
E RUPTIONS: Their Rational 
TREATMENT. ° 
London: G. HILL, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


Just published, post free, two stam 


S. 

YSPEPSIA and the SEVERER 
FORMS OF INDIGESTION. A small pam- 

phlet on these distressing complaints and their complete 


cures, 
Published by the Author, RICHARD KING, Esq., 
Staff Surgeon, Royal Navy, 23, Warwick St., Rugby. 


ee 
SCHWEITZER'’S COCOATINA. 
ant Dyspepee Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. The Faculty pronounce it the tnost 
nutritious, perfectly digestive Beverage for “ BREAK- 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER," and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Becuires no Cooking: iz pedspooniuy in Brealtast cup 
costing less thana halfpenny. In tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s. 
gs. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &e. ssid 


THE ESSEX FLOUR and GRAIN 
COMPANY, Liverpool Road, London, N., supply: 
the best goods only. lour: Whites for Pastry, per 
% Ibs., r0s.; Households, for Bread making, 

Wheaten Meal for Brown Bread, 8s. 8d. ; 
Oatmeal for Porridge, per 14 Ibs. 
Barley, Buck Wheat, Maize and Mixed Corn for 
Poultry, per bushel, ss. ; Middlings, tas. Bran, 18.3 
Pearl Split Peas, per peck, 3s.; Split E; yptian Lentils, 
3s.; Meat Biscuits, per 14 lbs., 2s, 6d. ; ‘Barley Meal, per 
48 Ibs., §8.; Lentil Flour, per x tb. tin, 8d.; per 14 
Ibs., 6s. Allother kinds of Grain and Seeds.” Price 
Ae any application. Special quotations for large orders. 

.O. Orders an leques to be i j 
Ghonee SOONG. q made in favour of 


ELXKINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE. 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


s. 4d.3 
Sot Scorch 
s.; Hominy, 2s. 8d.; 


CHASERS for CASH. 


WILLIAMS’ New Publications, | No. Largo. Handel. (No.2. Gavotte, R 
o. 1. Largo, andel, oO, 2. avotte. ameau. 
B. ew Publications. 5 Si fer can 4. Sty ‘Thought Boeineron = C0. 
Schumann. ‘armer, NIAL 

PRINCESS HELEN of WAL- 5. Andantino. | Schu- 6. Minuet.’ Bocche- CUTLERY, Sen aot 

DECK PYRMONT. Suite de Valses par bert. Fini. Illustrated Catalogues post free 
Georges Lamothes. 2s, net. Dedicated by Special 7. Cavatina. Raff. 8. Andante and sales ELKING [ON & CO,,22, Regent St.,or 42, Moorgate St. 

andel. 


Prmission to H.R.H. THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 
AUF IMMER (For Ever). Waltzer. 


& By Oscar SeypEt. ‘The favour with which 
this waltz has been already received bids fair to out- 
strip the celebrated “ Weit von Dir” in popularity. 


"THEOL Dandthe YOUNG MARIE, 


By WEATHERLY and Cowan. Sung by Miss 
Clara Samuell. 2s, net. 


LOVE ABIDES. By Weatherly 

and ROECKEL, 2s. net. 

Ls [ BRO’ THE GOLDEN GATE. 
Words by FrepErRIc Woop, Music by GEORGE 

Fox. Sung 


London: 
220 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 
(Co-operative price forcash). Sevenoctaves, 
trong, sound, and substantial. Packed free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, 


£35 —There is no Piano to be 

* compared to the DRAWING-ROOM 
TRICHORD PIANOFORTE, with Cabriole Truss 
Legs, which is sold for £35 by THOMAS OETZ- 
MANN and CO,, 27, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


gro. 

BLAGROVE. VIOLIN DUETS. _ 

Arranged in progressive order. Very effective. 
Price 3s, net. 


ONDON: J. WILLIAMS, 24, 
BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE. 


OSENKRANZPIANOFORTES, 
Established 1797 in Dresden. Concert and Parlour 
Grands. Upright Grands and Pianinos, unsurpassed 
for quality and cheapness, May be had of the principal 
dealers in town or country. Price Lists gratis and post 
free.—Wholesale Department, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford 


Circus, London, W. 
LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 


PIANOS.—Every description of these celebrated 


Instruments for SALE or HIRE. oe 
SoLE AGENCY: 170, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


MUSICAL-BOx Depots, 56, Cheap- 

side, and 22, Ludgate Hill, London.—Nicoles’ 
celebrated Musical Boxes, playing best secular and 
sacred music. Price £4 to be60. Snuff- Boxes, 18s. to 
60s. Catalogues gratis and post free.—Apply to WALES 
and M‘CULLOCH, as above. 


ol 
RIMES’ TEN-GUINEA OUT- 
FIT, consisting of Dinner, Breakfast, Tea and 
Coflee Services (choice new designs), a Complete Ser- 
vice of finest Table Glass, all for 12 persons—a Toilet 
Senvice and. an elegant Duplex Table Lamp.—T. R. 
ME eneral Outfitter for Indi: 4 
Bond Street, INustrated list post freaa? ti tay New 


BON BONS and Fine Chocolates. 
—RICH BONBONS and FINE CHOCOLATES 
sent toany address on receipt of Post Office order to 
amount, ‘Ihe finest, artistic in design, and of exquisite 
flavour, for dessert or presents, 6s. and 4s. per lb. Bon 
Bons or Chocolates to choice. Cheaper qualities for 
other purposes 2s. 6d., 1s. 6d., and 1s, 2d, per Ib, 

C. B. COOPER, 95, NEWGATE ST, London, B.C, 


Ps ONCON, EU, 
OOPING COUGH.— @ 

H HERBAL EMEROCAT UN RO CHE'S 

Sole Whole- 


by Miss Emilie Lloyd. 2s. net. 
- WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row. 


effectual cure without internal medicine. 
sale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen 
Victoria Street (formerly of 67, St. Paul's Churchyard), 
London whose names are engraved onthe Government 


stamp. 
SOLD BY MOST CHEMISTS. 
Price 4s. per bottle. 


“In the Moonlight” is a companion melody to 
p 


ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO.,, 


and yachting quarters, 
wish of many intending purchasers, the directors have 
decided to postpone the first sale until the free bridge 
over the River Itchen shall be well in hand towards 
completion, 
summer, 


on Thursday, the 20th April, 59 Plots of Freehold 
mile of Surbiton Station, in this delightful suburb, 


rate corner plot being reserved for a good hotel or 
tavern. 


‘railway access to all parts from numerous stations, 
surrounding the estate on all sides, within a few 
minutes. 


D®: DE Jones 


(KNIGHT OF THE ORDER OF LEOPOLD OF 
BELGIUM, ; 
KNIGHT OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR) 


L! GHT BROWN 


OD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. 
THE MOST PALATABLE. 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE. 

Proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 

THE ONLY COD-LIVER OIL 
which produces the full curative effects in 
’ CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE 
CHEST 
THROAT AFFECTIONS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


GELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
SIRG. DUNCAN GIBB, Bt., M.D., 


PHYSICIAN TO THE WESTMINSTER HOsPITAL. 
“The value of Dr. Dé JoncH's 
Light Brown Cod Liver Oil asa 


therapeutic agent in a number of 


diseases, chiefly. of an exhaustive 
character, has been admitted by 
the world of medicine; but, in 
addition, I have found it a remedy 


of great power in the treatment of 


many affections of the Throat and 
Larynx, especially in Consumption 
of the latter, where it will sustain 
life when everything else fails.” 


D® SINCLAIR COGHILL, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE RovAL NATIONAL HOSPITAL, 
FOR CONSUMPTION, VENTNOR, 

“T have convinced myself that 
in Tubercular and the various 
forms of Strumous Disease, Dr. 
De Joncn’s Light Brown Cod 
Liver Oil possesses greater hera- 


eutic efficacy than any other Cod. 


iver Oil with which 1 am ac- 
quainted. It was’especially noted, 
in a large number of cases in which 
the patients protested they had 
never been able to retain or digest 
other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. DE 

ONGH's Oil was not only tolerated, 

ut taken readily, and with marked 
beneht.” 3 


D® HUNTER SEMPLE, 


PHYSICIAN TO THE Hospital ror DISEASES 

OF THE THROAT AND CHEST. ; 
“T have long been aware of the 
great reputation enjoyed by the 
ight Brown Cod Liver Oil intro- 
duced into medical practice by Dr. 
DE JONGH, and have recommended 
it with the utmost confidence. I 
have no hesitation in stating my 
opinion, that it possesses all the 
qualities of a good and efficient 
Medicine. Its taste is by no means 
disagreeable, and_ might even be 
called pleasant. I have found Dr. 
DE JonGH’s Oil very useful in 
cases of Chronic Cough, and espe- 
cially in Laryngeal Disease compli- 

cated with Comsumption.” 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled imPERIAL Half-Pints, 


2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. gd.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists 
and Druggists throughout the World. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES : 


7 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


By Order of the National Liberal Land Company 
(Limited). 
MESSES. BAKER and SONS 
will SELL by AUCTION the following FREE- 
HOLD LAND :— 
SOUTHAMPTON.—Tirst portion of the Bitterne 
Park Estate, with splendid sites for high-class villas 
In deference to the expressed 


The bridge will be finished during the 


SURBITON,—Southborough Park Estate (First 
Portion).—At the Southampton Hotel, Surbiton Station, 


Building Land, all facing the main road, within half a 


beautifully wocded with firtrees, which will be included 
with the plots. Adapted for high-class villas, a first- 


SOUTH ACTON.—Beaumont Park Estate.—At the 
Prince of Wales Hotel, on Wednesday, the 26th April, 
oO Plots of Freehold Building Land, including a capital 
Tavern Plot, adjoining South Acton Station. Unrivalled 


WOOD GREEN, N.—Bowes Park Estates (Fourth 
Portion.—At the Nightingale Hotel, Wood Green, on 


Thursday, June rst, 84 plots of Freehold Buildin; 


Land on this popular estate, one of the highest an 


healthiest situations round London, almost adjoining 


Bowes Park Station, Great Northern Railway. 
Numerous and frequent trains to all parts. 
WOLSTANTON, STOKE-UPON-TRENT—Wat- 
lands Estate.—At the Magistrates’ Room, Burslem, on 
Wednesday, the 21st June, 7o plots of Freehold Building 
Land in this densely populated industrial centre, 


affording sites for residences for those employed in 
connection with the potteries and other neighbouring 


industries. 
SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — Marine Parade (Second 
Portion),—At the Royal Hotel, Southend, at an early 


date, the residue of this Freehold Building Estate will 


be offered in One Lot, or Thirty Lots; situate close to 
the sea and pier, with rural and sylvan surroundings 
unusual on the immediate sea shore. The recent 
expansion of the shipping interests in the estuary of 
the ‘hames, the proposed extension of the excellent 
railway service to Shoeburyness, and the shortening 
of the route to London, have given great impetus to 
this already highly popular and healthy seaside resort, 
at present within an hour of London by express train. 
Payment of purchase-money of plots on the above 
estates may be spread over ten years by quarterly 
instalments, 10 per cent, deposit being payable at the 
auction, the balance bearing interest at § per cent., and 
being payable off at any time without notice. Free 
conveyance; land tax and tithes redeemed by the 
Company. Good water supply and drainage, liberal 
depths, good frontages, and kerbed paths. Particulars 
and conditions of sale, with plans, may be had 14 
days before each sale at the principal inns in the neigh- 
bourhood ; of F. A. A. ROWLAND, Eszq., Solicitor, 
14, Clement's Inn, W.C,; of the Auctioneers, 11, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C, ; at the places of sale; and 
of the Secretary, at the Offices of the National Liberal 
Land Company (Limited), 40, Charing Cross, S.W. 


BEAUTIFUL TATTING, - made 

by poor gentlewomen, four yards for 18 stamps, 
Patterns sent. 3 

Also Real Modern and Spanish Point Lace, Honi- 
ton, Guipure d'Art, Iris Crochet, Embroidery, &c. 
Orders earnestly solicited. Address, Mrs. GREEN, 
22, Delancey Street, Gloucester Gate, London, N.W. 

Collars, Sleeves, Sets, Chemisettes, Apron ‘Trim- 
mings, Caps, Butterflies, Pocket Handkerchiefs, Bodice 
and Skirt ‘lrimmings, Antimacassars, D'Oyleys, &c. 
Fancy Work for Bazaars. 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 5 
PULVERMACHER Ss 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY. - 

In this Pamphlet the most reliable proofs are pives 
of the vast and wonderful curative powers of Pul- 
vermacher's Patent Galvanic Chain-Bands, Belts, 
&c., in Rheumatic, Nervous, and Functional Dis- 
orders: Sent post free for three stamps, on appli- 
cation to 


' J, L. PULVERMACHER'S GALVANIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, 194, Regent Street, London, W. 


: FFURNISH THROUGHOUT. 


‘UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furniture 
i (REGb.) 


ETZMANN & CO, 
AMPSTEAD ROAD, 
EAR TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD. 


PURNISH THROUGHOUT. — 


OETZMANN and CO., 67, 60, 71, 73, 77, and 79, 
Hampstead Road, near Totrenham Court Road, London. 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, rapery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house throughout. Lowest 
prices consistent with guaranteed quality. 

OETZMANN and CO. 


“ STANLEY” DINING-ROOM 

SUITE in solid carved Spanish Mahogany, up 
holstered in best marone leather, comprising a noble 
couch, two easy chairs, andsix chairs. Price 14 guineas. 
Quality guaranteed. A variety of other patterns on 
show, from 8 guineas to 50 guineas, Massive mahogany 
telescope dining tables, 8 it. by 4 ft., patent metallic 
screw, £5 58S.-OETZMANWN and CO. 


2 | “HE MOST ELEGANT and 
CHEAPEST CARPET EXTANT.—OETZ- 
MANN and CO. are now showing a large stack of 
handsome Wilton Pile Carpets, inall the newest artistic 
designs and colourings, at qs, 1rd, per yard, with or 
without borders. ‘Ihe same quality is usually sold at 
6s. 6d. to 7s, 6d. per rd. An early visit of inspection 
respectfully solicited -OETZMANN and CO, 


LOOR-CLOTH, Well Seasoned, 

colours and designs to suit every style of decoration. 
Animmense‘assortment for selection. Some clearing out 
at rs.6d.persquare yard ; best quality and newest designs, 
2s. 6d. A quantity of squares, 2 yards by 3 yards, 3 by 
4, and other useful sizes, very cheap. Quotations for- 
warded Pe post on receiving size of room or hall. 
Bordered floor-cloth for passage or stairs from gd. per 
yard.—_OETZMANN and CO. 


URTAIN DEPARTMENT. — 


Handsome Damask, Rep, and Tapestry Curtains, 
from ags. per pair, the largest, cheapest, and best assort- 
ment in London; Cretonne ditto, from xos. 6d. per 
pair; “Cyprus” ditto, all Wool, 15s, per pair; Muslin 
and Lace Curtains, elegant designs, 3 yards long by 40 
and 52 inches wide, 4s. r1d. per pair, worth 7s. 6d.; 
very handsome ditto, 4 yards long by 52 to 64 inches 


od. 4 napmficent Guipure 
Lace Curtains, 4 yards long by 60 inches wide, 14s. gd. 
er pair. Reduced Price Lists and patterns sent post 
free on application. -OETZMANN and CO. 


ITCHEN REQUISITES. — 
OETZMANN and CO.’S TEN POUND SET 
{List No. Zi, page 299, in their “GUIDE TO HOUSE 
FURNISHING,” sent post free on application), in- 
cludes Table, Chairs, Clock, &c., with the various 
culinary utensils and requisites, contains all the most 
useful articles required in every kitchen, each being of 
superior quality, and is the most practical selection 
extant, writer upon domestic matters in the Queen 
Newspaper says of this set:—‘'Seems very complete, 
and carefully selected with a view to utility and dura- 
bility.,—OETZMANN and CO. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


OFTZMANN & CO. 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


wide, tos. 6d., worth 16s. 


HARMING CRAYON POR- 
TRAITS.—Send Photo and sos. 6d. to A. and J. 
BOOL, Artists (from Royal Academy, National Medal- 
list), 86, Warwick Street, Pimlico, London, who will 
return photo with faithful Crayon Drawing from it, - 
15 by 10 inches, post free, home or abroad. One 
undred Testimonials. ‘Tinted Crayons, 21s, Water- 
colour, 21s.; oil, two guineas. LIFE size, highly finished 
crayon, £5 5s. Prospectus free. 
PHOTOS, coloured, 2s. ; miniatures, 5s, and ros. 6d. 


SouTH KENSINGTON.—TO BE 

LET, 2_ MODERN BUILT. DWELLING- 
HOUSE, containing drawing and dining rooms on the 
ground floor, breakfast room opening to garden on 
basement; eight bedrooms and a dressing room ; bath- 
rooms with hot and cold water, All the usual offices, 
constructed within the last four years, with ev 
modern improvement. Newly painted and decorated, 
The situation is the most open and healthy in the 
neighbourhood. Terms, £110 per annum, or to be sold. 
Apply to Mr. C. E. Joy, Auctioneer, 1, Thurloe Place, 
South Kensington, London, S.W. 


BLAIS GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at 1s. 134d. and 2s. gd. per box. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


_HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use “The Mexican Hair enewer,” for it 
will Positively restore in every case grey or whitehair 
to its original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm- 
ingly beautiful, as well as promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 
Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER. 
Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


BAKER and CRISP’S EARLY 

SPRING PRINTED FABRICS, from 4s. 6d. full 

dress. Patterns free. Patterns free. Patterns free. 

The most beautiful specimens of British and Foreign 

Printed Fabrics. All plain Colours in Sateens, Cam- 

Dries, and other Washing Fabrics.—r198, Regent Street, 
ondon. 


RITISH TEXTILE FABRICS. 


7 ~The Newest, Cheapest, and Best Selection of 
British ‘Textiles in the kingdom. All the New Medieval 
and Esthetic Shades. 1,000 Patterns from 6d. per 
yard, sent post free—BAKER and CRISP'S, 108, 


egent Street, London. 
ILKS! SILKS!! SILKS!!! 


7 _—The Cheapest and Best Selection of Silks of all 
kinds, commencing at One Shilling per yard. Patterns 
fee BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent Street, 

ondon, 


COSTUMES, 14s. od., with full 
Length for Bodice in Serge, Homespuns, and other 
Fabrics. Velveteen ditto, £1 5s. 6d.; Grenadines, 
x6s. gd. ; Nun’s Cloth, Bective, and other Fabrics, from 
one ‘RUUen. Patterns free—BAKER and CRISP, 
198, Regent Street, London. 


LADIES’ DRESSING GOWNS, 


32s. 11d. Imperial Flannel, all colours, 
s Engravings and Patterns free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent Street, London 


S'X_ FOR ONE SHILLING. A 
tL. LADIES’ HEM-STITCHED 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, Freetwelve Stamps. 
fenuutul Printed Borders, eighteen stamps for half- 
jozen, 
BAKER and CRISP, 108, Regent Street, London. 


THE NEW ASTHETIC 
APRONS, made with old Indian Cotton 

Randannas, as. Od., and Canvas Cloth, worked with , 

Crewel, 2s. r1d., post free. Queen Anne and other 

patterns, for stamps, 

_ BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent Street, London. 


BANKRU PT’S STOCK.— BLACK 


Fabrics, in Bundles of 50 yards for zss. 55-4 
and 45s. é ¥ ‘Messrs, Maen 


Also the remains of 
Stock of Black and Coloured Dress Fabrics, well 
worth the attention of heads of families. Sent ior 
remittance, 


BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent Street, London. 


100 .D0OZ. REAL SHETLAND 
E SHAWLS, 2 yards square, Pink, Sky, Black, 
Grey, Cardinal, White, and other colours. Sent post 
free for stamps 2s, 2d. 

BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent Street, London. 


Printed for the proprietors, at 12, Milford Lane, by 
Epwarb Joseru MANSFIELD, and published by him 
at 190, Strand, both in the Parish of St. Clement 
Danes, Middlesex.— APRIL 15, 1882, 


